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THE  NEW  EXISTENCE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


It  is  not  to  our  tale,  that  I  should  trouble 
the  reader  with  details  of  an  Episcopal  examina- 
tion and  ordination.  We  were  all  advised  by 
the  examining  chaplain  to  repair  forthwith  to 
our  respective  curacies,  advice  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  imperative  ;  but  whether  hortatory 
or  authorative,  to  me  it  was  wholly  unnecessary. 
Never  man  was  more  anxious  and  precipitate 
to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  post,  whatever 
that  post  might  be,  and  the  coach  which  was 
to  convey  me,  for  coaches  were  then  the  vehi- 
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les,    seemed   as  if  it  would   never  come,  and 
when  it  did,  to  go  on  one  wheel. 

During  the  journey  I  had  leisure  for  cogita- 
tion. I  was  tortured  with  fear,  and  encouraged 
by  hope.  A  little  self-denial  and  patience  might 
place  me  in  possession  of  the  living,  £400  per 
annum,  and  was  not  that  something  worth 
waiting  for,  yea,  and  watching  for  against 
temptation  ?  Yet  I  could  not  but  fear,  lest 
there  might  be  any  ale-houses  in  the  village  or 
parish ;  lest  I  should  drink  elsewhere,  if  not 
there  ;  lest  I  should  be  wearied  of  solitude,  and 
that  should  tempt  me  ;  and  lest  I  should  have 
uncomfortable  lodgings,  and  that  too  should 
tempt  me.  I  liked  not  lodging  with  the  glebe- 
tenant,  who  would  be  a  spy,  and  communi- 
cate to  my  rector  what  he  chose,  true  or  false, 
but  always  something  bad.  I  feared  too  being 
slovenly,  and  not  respected,  and  lest  I  should 
commit  myself,  so  that  I  could  not  reprove,  or 
discourage  intemperance  in  others,  and  so  should 
neglect  a  most  important  duty.  These  and 
similar  thoughts  made  me  so  miserable,  that 
I  determined  not  to  think  at  all,  but  wait  until 
I  should  see  with  my  eyes. 
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At  length  I  came  within  view  of  the  church 
of  Benwell,  not  displeased  with  its  appearance, 
hough  there  was  little  to  interest.  The  first 
thing  I  did  was  to  go  into  the  church-yard,  and 
view  the  church  in  detail.  It  was  a  Norman 
building,  or  at  least  had  been  so  originally ; 
but  modern  repairs  and  architectural  ignorance, 
and  want  of  taste  had  wofully  disfigured  it. 
The  square  heavy  tower  rising  very  little  above 
the  body  of  the  church,  was  the  least  altered 
and  marred.  The  belfry  windows  had  circular 
arches,  with  a  circular  column  on  either  side ; 
the  main  entrance  to  the  church,  also,  had  a 
rather  deep  circular  arch,  with  the  common 
zigzag  ornament,  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
The  windows  on  the  south  side,  exhibiting  the 
taste  of  very  recent  ignorance  and  vulgarity, 
were  more  assimilated  to  those  of  a  village 
grocer's  shop,  than  any  thing  else  to  which  I 
can  compare  them ;  they  had  been  repaired  too 
with  brick  instead  of  stone.  This  did  not  say 
much  for  the  education  and  refinement  of  the 
elite  in  the  parish,  but  few  farmers  receive  a 
very  polished  education. 

I  had  not  been  many  minutes  in  the  church- 
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yard,  surveying  very  sagely  the  sacred  edifice, 
before  I  was  joined  by  a  man  and  a  woman, 
apparently  his  wife.  She  brought  a  large  key, 
and  proceeded  to  unlock  the  church  door.  He 
told  me  that  he  was  the  glebe-tenant,  and  that 
his  name  was  Richard  Blackwell.  I  told  him 
that  I  was  the  new  curate,  and  that  I  supposed 
I  should  have  to  lodge  in  his  house.  His  reply 
was  that  the  curate  had  always  done  so,  and 
that  there  was  no  other  house  in  the  parish 
where  lodgings  could  be  obtained  for  love  or 
money.  The  interior  of  the  church  was  in 
keeping  with  the  exterior,  divided  into  pews 
now  old  and  crazy,  and  here  and  there  a  pan- 
nel  was  curiously  carved ;  so  was  the  pannel 
before  the  reading  desk. 

"  Well,  Richard,"  said  I,  "  we  will  go  and 
see  my  lodgings,  if  you  please.  I  am  tired  and 
thirsty,  and  should  like  a  cup  of  tea." 

"  Very  well.  Sir,  I  will  show  you  the  way." 
On  the  way  we  met  a  tall,  stalwart  sort  of  a 
man,  rather  curved  on  the  shoulders,  with  huge 
splay  feet.  He  wore  a  shabby  hat,  a  coat  that 
had  been  black,  trowsers  that  reached  only  to 
the   calf  of  the  leg,  but  what  had  been  their 
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colour,  no  man  could  tell  unless  he  had  seen 
them  long  since,  but  I  think  they  had  been 
grey,  grey  worsted  stockings,  patched  shoes 
without  shoe-strings,  and  a  stock  meant  to  be 
black.  No  collar  or  shirt  was  visible,  and  I 
should  doubt  if  he  had  one  on ;  if  he  had,  it 
must  have  been  too  dirty  to  be  seen,  and  that 
might  be  the  reason  of  his  keeping  it  out  of 
sight.  He  evidently  had  not  been  shaved  or 
washed  for  a  couple  of  days  at  least.  His  fore- 
head was  large,  prominent  and  bare,  for  he 
fixed  his  hat  somewhat  on  the  back  of  his  head; 
he  had  small  pig  eyes,  a  little  nose,  and  a 
mouth  pursed  into  the  touch-hole  of  a  pistol. 
He  noticed  me,  but  did  not  speak.  I  took 
him  for  a  vagrant,  some  begging  impostor,  and 
therefore  did  not  give  him  an  encouraging 
look. 

"  That,  Sir,  is  Tity  Wren." 

"  And  who  is  Tity  Wren  ?" 

"  Oh,  Sir,  don't  you  know  ?  He  is  curate  of 
Parval,  about  a  mile  off." 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  I  never  was  here 
before.  I  thought  he  looked  at  me  as  if  he  did 
not  hke  me." 
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"  Hear  ye  but,  Sir,  may  be  he  didn't ;  like 
enough.     He  was  to  have  been  curate  here." 

"What!     Of  Benwell? 

"  Yes,  Sir,  but  there  was  such  a  hue  and 
cry  of  the  parish  against  him,  that  he  could 
not  come." 

"  What  did  he  want  to  come  for  ?" 

"  Because  this  curacy  is  £100  a  year,  and 
Parval  only  half  on't." 

"  What  had  they  against  him  ?  Was  his 
character  bad  ?" 

"  Nay,  nay,  there  was  nought  amiss  that 
way ;  his  character  is  good  enough,  letting  alone 
his  close-fistedness.  They  say  he  would  skin  a 
flint  for  the  tithe  of  a  farthing." 

"  Oh  !  that  is  ridiculous  and  disgusting." 

"  But  they  say  so,  howsomever." 

"  He  is  very  careful,  I  suppose." 

"  Ay,  ay,  he  will  take  care  of  what  he  gets, 
and  get  as  much  as  he  can,  and  as  he  can ; 
it's  all  one  to  Tity." 

"  But  his  carefulness  need  not  have  been  an 
objection,  unless  the  people  here  are  very  poor  ?" 

"  Ay,  ay,  Sir,  but  that  worn't  it  at  all ; 
he  has  no  voice." 
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"  What !  a  clergyman  without  a  voice." 

"  Hear  ye  but,  Sir,  he  squeaks  hke  a  mouse, 
and  a  very  Httle  one  too ;  but  that  is  not, 
'tworst  on't ;  he  seems  to  cry  like  a  new  born 
babe  that's  sickly,  and  just  going  to  die.  There 
is  a  little  bird,  Sir,  they  call  a  wren,  with  a 
little  small  voice,  and  folks  think  that  Tity 
would  not  have  been  called  Tity  Wren,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  his  voice.  When  folks  hear  him 
in  the  church,  and  it's  hardly  they  can  hear 
him  at  all,  they  are  fit  to  cry  themselves,  or 
run  out  of  church,  or  go  out  of  their  heads." 

I  certainly  was  very  much  amused  with 
Tity's  tenuity  of  voice,  even  from  the  descrip- 
tion, but  should  not  have  been  so,  I  believe, 
if  he  had  not,  in  passing,  cast  such  a  fiendish 
look  at  me. 

The  entrance  to  the  Rectory  was  very  pleas- 
ing ;  a  garden  was  before  it  with  a  sun-dial  on 
a  grass-plot.  A  verandah  was  over  the  door 
covered  with  woodbine  in  full  bloom ;  the  fra- 
grance of  which  was  to  me  most  delicious. 
But  the  best  part  of  the  house  was  in  a  very 
dilapidated  state,  the  rain  coming  through  the 
roof  into  the  best  rooms,  and  making  them  not 
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fit  to  be  inhabited.  I  was  shown  into  a  room, 
which  was  to  be  mine,  in  the  back  part,  twice 
as  long  as  broad,  and  sadly  too  narrow.  An 
apology  for  a  carpet  was  spread  on  the  floor, 
a  round  table  stood  near  the  window,  and  a 
few  rush-bottomed  chairs  garnished  the  sides. 
A  sofa  was  placed  in  a  corner,  which  had  bet- 
ter have  been  out ;  for  the  room  was  too  nar- 
row, and  now  see  the  tout  ensemble  as  to 
furniture,  and  the  accommodation  provided  for 
the  curate  of  Benwell,  who  was  the  expectant 
rector  as  well.  The  window  had  a  pleasant 
prospect  enough  into  verdant  meadows ;  but 
where  could  you  look  in  this  parish  and  not 
upon  green  fields  ? 

Mine  hostess  brought  me  an  excelk'nt  cup  of 
tea ;  so  I  thought,  for  I  had  a  keen  appetite, 
that  only  sauce  to  the  black  broth  of  the  Spar- 
tans. Both  appeared  exceedingly  officious ; 
nevertheless,  I  liked  not  Richard ;  he  had  the 
personal  appearance,  and  general  bearing  of  a 
finished  blackguard ;  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons I  liked  not  his  wife.  My  luggage  was 
soon  brought,  and  so  I  was  fully  installed  in 
my  new  domicile. 
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Richard  was  a  smoker,  and  he  invited  me  to 
smoke  a  pipe  with  him.  I  asked  if  my  pre- 
decessor had  done  so,  and  the  answer  was : 
no,  he  did  not  like  it ;  and  I  determined  that 
neither  would  I.  If  I  could  not  be  better  than 
he,  I  resolved  not  to  be  worse,  though  the 
exhalations  of  the  pipe  assailed  me  with  almost 
irresistible  powers  of  persuasion.  Fortunately, 
I  had  brought  with  me  a  considerable  quantity 
of  Lundyfoot,  which  was  a  sufficient  substitute, 
though  pel'  se  not  one  iota  better  as  a  habit. 
I  took  snuff,  and  ample  care  at  the  same  time 
that  no  one  should  see  me.  Here  then  was  J 
before  the  whole  parish  without  one  single 
known  bad  habit,  for  as  to  drink,  I  took  no- 
thing but  water.  This  w^as  my  plan ;  a  better 
could  not  be  conceived,  and  so  long  as  it  con- 
tinued in  operation,  I  defied  triumphantly  the 
breath  of  calumny ;  my  character  was  without 
a  stain.  Though  there  was  a  public-house  at 
no  great  distance,  I  rejoiced  to  hear  that  there 
was  not  one  in  the  parish. 

I  reached  here  on  a  Monday,  having  been 
ordained  on  the  Sunday,  and  spent  several  days 
in  reading  and  preparing  my  sermon  for  Sun- 
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day,  taking  special  care  the  while,  though  quite 
unseen  except  by  those  in  the  house,  to  be 
scrupulously  clean  and  neat  in  my  person  ;  no 
pains  were  spared  for  this  essential  ingredient 
in  the  composition  of  a  respectable  man. 

On  the  Friday  I  went  out  to  visit  the  poor 
and  find  out  the  sick,  if  there  should  be  any. 
I  called  at  every  house  in  succession,  omitting 
only  one  or  two,  the  most  respectable,  the  in- 
mates of  which  I  thought  bound  in  etiquette 
to  call  first  upon  me,  and  I  expected  they  would 
do  so.  I  was  wrong  though,  both  in  my  no- 
tion and  expectation.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
clergyman  to  visit  every  one  indiscriminately, 
at  any  rate  in  a  small  agricultural  village,  what- 
ever may  be  the  case  in  large  metropolitan 
parishes  ;  as  to  etiquette,  farmers  generally  know 
nothing  about  it,  and  expect  the  first  call  to 
be  made  upon  them. 

At  last  came  the  Sunday  morning,  when  I 
was  to  make  my  debut  in  the  church.  Every 
body  seemed  to  be  there ;  the  little  church  was 
full.  If  a  few  London  sharpers  had  been  aware 
of  it,  they  would  have  had  a  fine  harvest  at 
their  homes ;  more  burglaries  would  have  been 
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committed  that  day  in  Benwell  than  ever  were  » 
in  any  parish  on  one  and  the  same  day  before. 

The  church  being  small,  a  small  volume  of 
voice  was  enough  to  fill  it ;  consequently  I 
went  through  the  service,  morning  and  after- 
noon, with  great  ease  to  myself  and  satisfaction 
to  the  audience,  for  the  ease  of  the  preacher  is 
always  felt  and  reciprocated  by  the  hearers.  All 
were  exceedingly  neat  and  clean  in  their  dress 
and  persons,  and  still,  sedate,  attentive  and 
devout  throughout  the  service. 

Two  of  the  most  respectable  waited  in  the 
churchyard  to  speak  to  me,  and  said  they 
should  be  glad  to  see  me  at  their  houses,  when- 
ever it  should  be  convenient  and  agreeable  to 
myself  to  call  upon  them. 

Thus  several  weeks  passed  over,  each  add- 
ing, if  possible,  to  the  degree  of  respect  which 
I  acquired  from  all  ranks.  I  saw  clearly,  that 
if  I  could  only  continue  in  the  same  path — total 
abstinence,  and  attention  to  clerical  duties — no 
clergyman  did,  or  could  do  more  good,  or  be 
more  respected.  My  influence  in  the  parish 
was  everything  ;  such  irreproachable  discharge 
of  duty,  and  unimpeachable  moral  conduct  were 
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far  more  powerful  than  the  largest  fortune,  yea, 
made  the  richest  do  me  homage  as  if  they  had 
been  my  retainers,  dependent  upon  me  for  their 
means  of  subsistence.  Should  I  now  fall,  I 
trembled  to  think  from  what  a  dizzy  height, 
and  should  have  preferred  falling  from  "  Lon- 
don's column  pointing  to  the  skies." 

Wherever  I  went,  on  the  road  and  in  the 
cottages,  I  never  omitted  waging  the  fiercest 
war  against  the  sin  of  intemperance,  that  bane 
of  all  civilized  society,  that  vortex  which  swal- 
lows up  more  immortal  souls,  than  war,  plague, 
pestilence,  famine  and  all  the  diseases  man  is 
heir  to,  or  subject  to  taken  together.  I  por- 
trayed the  horrors  of  it  to  the  utmost  of  my 
skill  and  ability,  and  prepared  for  the  crusade 
by  noting  down  upon  paper  all  the  arguments 
I  could  collect  from  scripture,  reason  and  ob- 
servation, I  was,  indeed,  a  temperance  Apos- 
tle, and  setting  the  example  myself,  my  con- 
versations on  the  subject  were  of  course  always 
becoming  and  unexceptionable.  My  own  moral 
conduct  was,  consequently,  irreproachable,  and 
every  where  looked  upon  as  such.  One  poor 
woman,    whose  husband  was   a    sot    whenever 
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he  could  find  money  and  time  to  drink,  re- 
quested me  to  speak  to  him,  and  try  to  reform 
him.  To  this,  of  course,  I  could  not  object. 
I  had  never  yet  seen  him,  but  told  her  that, 
when  I  should  happen  to  find  him  at  home,  I 
would  introduce  the  subject  to  him  as  if  with- 
out premeditation,  for  that  no  man  liked  to  be 
upbraided  with  his.  faults,  and  when  he  was, 
was  often  worse  instead  of  better,  both  as  to 
them  and  other  sins ;  that  he  was  liable  to  be 
provoked,  and  to  use  very  sinful  language. 
He  was,  she  told  me,  a  labourer  for  Willy 
Whittle,  for  so  they  all  designated  Mr.  Whittle, 
the  farmer. 

She  told  me,  that  he  spent  almost  all  his 
wages,  and  sometimes  the  whole  at  Nanny  Tice- 
all's,  so  that  she  and  the  children  were  often 
obliged  to  live  upon  credit,  sometimes  not  upon 
that,  for  the  shopkeepers  durst  not  give  it ;  and 
therefore  the  children  begged  for  themselves 
and  her,  if  indeed  they  did  not  sometimes  steal, 
which  she  feared  they  did ;  and  that  they  were 
all  so  ragged  and  tattered,  that  the}  could  not 
for  shame  go  to  church  on  a  Sunday.  This  I 
thought    a    strong   case,    and  imperatively    re- 
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quiring  my  best  endeavours.  I  called  repeatedly 
at  her  house,  but  never  found  him  at  home ; 
his  coming  in  was  very  uncertain,  for  the  beer- 
shop  was  more  his  home  than  his  own 
house. 

One  evening,  in  returning  from  my  visits  to 
the  various  houses  in  succession,  I  found  lying 
on  the  grass  by  the  road-side  a  man  evidently 
in  liquor.  When  I  spoke  to  him,  he  was  not 
so  drunk  but  that  he  could  rise,  and  stand  on 
his  feet,  but  he  was  very  tipsy.  I  talked  to 
him  very  severely  on  the  sin,  and  the  shame 
of  being  in  such  a  brutal  state,  to  which  he 
made  no  reply,  but  endeavoured  to  walk,  and 
then  fell.  It  was  growing  dark,  and  I  did  not 
think  it  safe  for  him  to  lie  there  all  night,  or 
until  he  should  become  sober  enough  to  walk 
home.  I  therefore  went  to  the  nearest  house, 
which  was  a  Mr.  Whittle's,  and  related  to 
them  the  circumstance. 

"  Oh  !"  said  Mr.  Whittle,  "  it  is  poor  Tom 
Treddle,  one  of  my  labourers  ;  poor  fellow  !  he 
has  got  a  little  too  much  to-night,  but  we  will 
help  him  home." 

He  was  the  husband  of  the  poor  woman. 
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"  I  wonder,  Mr.  Whittle,  you  do  not  talk 
to  this  man,  and  try  to  reclaim  him." 

"  He  is  a  hard  working  man,  Sir,  and  his 
work  is  not  trailing  from  house  to  house  and 
talking,"  alluding  to  me  no  doubt. 

"  But  it  is  not  a  credit  to  you  to  employ 
such  a  servant." 

"  Tom,  Sir,  does  not  reckon  to  be  a  teeto- 
taller, and  drink  slyly ;  he  does  all  above  board, 
and  there  is  no  discredit  in  that.  At  any  rate 
I  like  him  no  worse  for  it." 

"  Reckon  or  not  reckon,  he  is  shamefully 
drunk ;  and  if  he  does  not  care  who  knows  it, 
he  must  be  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame." 

"  Well,  you  see,  poor  Tom  is  not  a  parson ; 
if  he  were,  he  could  not  stand  up  to  preach, 
but  I  would  advise  every  man,  parsons  and  all, 
not  to  boast ;  all  may  be  tempted." 

I  liked  not  all  this  sarcasm,  and  from  one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  church  too,  and  therefore 
without  another  word  left  him  and  his  servant 
to  proceed  as  pleased  them  best.  I  thought  he 
might  be  offended  at  my  never  having  yet 
called  at  his  house,  but  mine  hostess  gave  a 
better    explanation,    to  wit,    Mr.   Whittle    was 
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too  fond  of  the  dear  crathur  himself  to  find 
fault  with  others  for  either  drinking  or  getting 
drunk.  Next  day  I  called  upon  him,  but  did 
not  see  him;  he  was  looking  after  his  farm. 
I  saw  his  wife  and  his  daughter,  an  exceedingly 
pretty  young  woman.  They  were  \'ery  civil, 
and  in  their  rustic  way  polite,  and  they  warmly 
pressed  me  to  come  and  see  them  often,  which 
I  promised  to  do.  I  called  also  upon  Mr.  Bul- 
lock, the  other  column  of  the  ecclesiastical  edi- 
fice. By  some  mysterious,  unknown  windfall, 
he  was  possessed  of  a  large  independence,  se- 
veral thousands  a  year,  and  like  every  upstart 
he  wanted  to  assume  the  airs  of  a  gentleman, 
to  which  he  was  a  stranger  by  education. 

I  waited  alone  in  a  room  into  which  I  was 
shewn,  I  should  think  twentv  minutes,  before 
he  condescended  to  make  his  appearance,  and 
had  some  thoughts  of  walking  off,  sans  cere- 
monie,  a  la  Dr.  Johnson,  and  further  slamming 
the  door  after  me.  At  length  he  entered,  with 
no  ordinary  attitudes,  stiff  and  stately,  all 
affectation,  lifting  up  his  head  to  the  ceiling 
and  adjusting  his  cravat.  He  gave  me  his  fore- 
finger to  shake,  or  lay  hold  of,  and  begged  me 
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to  be  seated.  He  was  large  and  portly  in  person, 
followed  by  two  or  three  dogs,  and  dressed  as 
if  he  were  going  out  shooting.  He  asked  me 
what  sort  of  roads  there  were  ;  I  told  him,  very 
dirty;  his  answer  was  that  they  were  good  enough 
for  a  parson.  I  soon  took  my  leave  with  some 
doubts  whether  or  not  ever  to  call  again.  The 
fact  was,  he  was  the  Squire  of  the  parish, 
wanted  to  be  thought  so  and  to  be  above  the 
parson,  and  he  had  heard  of  such  a  thing  as 
first  impressions. 

I  had  now  the  character  of  being,  at  any 
rate,  a  sober  man  ;  I  was  the  sober  man  of 
the  parish  and  the  whole  neighbourhood. 
Though  I  had  never  pledged,  or  thought  of 
doing  so,  I  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  teeto- 
taller; my  name  was  up.  Many  neighbouring 
clergymen  called  upon  me,  and  by  their  con- 
versation it  was  clear  they  had  heard  that  such 
was  the  case.  I  received  invitations  personally, 
and  by  letter,  from  various  quarters,  from  large 
towns  many  miles  distant,  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  the  teetotal  cause  by  attending  their 
meetings,  demonstrations,  lectures,  and  by 
lecturing   myself     I   had  no   objections  to    be 
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thought  a  teetotaller  in  practice,  which  ever 
since  I  came  to  Benwell,  I  had  been,  never 
having  tasted  any  thing  intoxicating,  except 
at  sacrament ;  on  the  contrary,  I  was  proud 
of  the  character. 

Week  succeeded  week  in  this  comfortable 
way  with  me ;  I  did  what  was  right,  and  had 
no  sorrow ;  my  very  enemies,  if  I  had  any,  and 
I  knew  not  that  I  had,  could  not  cast  a  reflec- 
tion upon  my  fair  name,  white  as  the  snow  on 
the  Alps,  and  they  did  not  attempt  it.  My 
church  continued  to  be  well  filled,  even  after 
the  broom  could  no  longer  be  called  a  new 
one.  1  flattered  myself  that  in  this  holy  sphere 
and  career  I  should  never  know  what  trouble 
was  or  meant,  that  I  should  continue  thus 
respected,  beloved,  well  spoken  of,  almost 
adored,  as  long  as  I  remained  curate  of  Ben- 
well,  and  that  I  should  at  last  slide  easily,  and 
without  let  or  hinderance  into  the  possession  of 
the  living ;  but  it  has  been  wisely  said,  man 
knows  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth. 

One  Sunday,  after  morning  service,  on  com- 
ing out  of  the  church-yard,  I  found  Tom  Tred- 
dle  lying  at  the  church-gate  exceedingly  drunk, 
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yet  not  so  drunk  but  that  he  could  bawl  out 
snatches  of  some  old  ballad,  which  he  had  been 
singing  at  Nanny  Ticeall's.  Was  this  to  be 
endured,  and  by  a  parson  too  whose  name  as 
a  teetotaller  was  all  over  the  country,  every 
where,  I  may  almost  say  all  over  the  kingdom, 
for  I  had  been  paragraphed  in  the  papers  very 
much  to  my  praise.  The  whole  church  were 
witnesses  to  the  fact.  Every  one,  man,  woman, 
and  child,  who  had  been  at  church  that  morn- 
ing, had  to  pass  by  this  low,  grunting,  dis- 
gusting fellow  at  the  church-gate.  Were  this 
overlooked,  the  parish  itself  would  become  a 
by-word,  another  name  for  want  of  good  order, 
and  for  every  thing  disgraceful,  drunkenness 
would  assume  the  name  of  Benwellism,  and  no 
man  of  decent  character  would  be  willing  to 
live  in  it.  So  said  I  to  the  people,  and  much 
more  which  I  will  not  now  blot  paper  withal. 
I  insisted  upon  his  being  instantly  put  into  the 
stocks,  and  imperatively  called  upon  the  church- 
wardens to  do  their  duty.  And  who  were  they 
forsooth?  Messrs.  Whittle  and  Bullock,  the 
one  Tom's  friend  from  sympathy,  the  other 
mine    from   aristocratic    pride.       Of  course  a 
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battle,  I  mean,  of  words  ensued.  Willy  began 
to  bundle  Tom  off  to  his  own  home ;  Mr.  Bul- 
lock insisted  that  the  clergyman's  order  should 
be  obeyed,  and  that  the  churchwardens,  as 
public  officers,  must  do  their  duty.  Said 
Willy, 

"  A  parson  would  say,  or  should,  '  let  him 
that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he 
faU.' " 

"  Pshaw !"  said  the  Squire,  "  let  the  law  be 
obeyed ;  it  must,  and  it  shall,"  and  he  laid 
hold  of  Tom's  arm. 

"  Mr.  W^hittle,"  I  added,  "  I  insist  upon 
you,  as  a  public  officer,  doing  your  duty ;  if 
you  do  not,  I  will  bring  the  case  before  the 
magistrates." 

"  If  he  be  put  into  the  stocks,  your  teetotal 
reverence  will  never  see  me  or  mine  in  the 
church  again.  I  will  have  done  with  such 
Pharisaical  places  and  humbug  parsons.  Poor 
Tom  has  done  nothing  but  what  we  may  all 
do.  Are  you  sure  that  your  reverence  will  not 
some  time  or  other  drink  a  drop  or  two  too 
much  yourself!  If  you  should,  and  I  do  not 
say  that  I  wish  it,  heaven  have  mercy  on  you, 
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for  I  will  have  none ;  God  do  so  to  me,  and 
more  also,  if  you  do  not  teetotal  in  the  stocks." 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  Whittle,  you  will 
think  better  of  it  afterwards." 

His  last  words  were,  however,  peculiarly 
stinging,  and  threw  me  into  an  universal  tre- 
mor. I  shook  from  head  to  foot,  and  my 
knees  knocked  together,  so  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  I  reached  my  lodgings,  short  as  the 
distance  was,  and  I  walked  almost  as  unsteadily 
as  Tom  would  have  done  himself. 

The  dispute  had  continued  until  it  was  almost 
time  for  afternoon  service,  and  I  dined  in  haste. 
The  upshot  of  the  battle  was,  that  Mr.  Whittle 
was  defeated,  and  Mr.  Bullock,  whose  hatred 
for  him  oozed  out  through  every  pore  of  his 
heart,  never  chuckled  over  anv  event  in  his 
life  with  greater  glee.  Tom  was  put  into  the 
stocks — stocks  probably  coeval  with  the  church, 
repaired  from  time  to  time  as  they  had  been 
dilapidated  by  age  and  weather.  Placed  there 
in  terror  em  long  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  a 
terror,  and  never  used  before  now,  I  swear, 
within  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  Benwel- 
lian. 
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When  I  returned  to  church  after  dinner, 
Tom  was  considerably  sobered ;  some  one  had 
placed  a  jug  of  water  near  him.  I  had  to  pass 
close  by  him,  and  to  the  group,  whom  curio- 
sity had  attracted  to  the  spot,  I  heard  him 
exclaim  at  the  highest  pitch  of  his  voice : 

"  I  am  Tom-totaller ;  I  am  now  drinking 
wine;  here's  to  the  health  of  our  teetotal  par- 
son, who,  I  hope  and  believe,  will  soon  fill  my 
place." 
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CHAPTER  II 

The  affair  of  the  stocks,  as  might  naturally 
be  expected,  caused  me  a  great  deal  of  uneasi- 
ness, for  I  had  to  manage  the  parish  so  that 
they  should  all  be  willing,  and  more,  be  de- 
lighted, to  come  to  church,  and  a  parish  is  a 
piece  of  machinery,  which  cannot  move  well, 
or  at  all,  if  any  one  part  be  out  of  order,  and 
will  not  perform  its  office.  Mr.  Whittle  had 
long  been  a  very  influential  churchman  ;  if  re- 
ligion did  not  make  him  so,  pride,  the  desire 
of  consequence,  self-interest  or  some  such  un- 
worthy   motive   did.      I    was,  therefore,  much 
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concerned  to  observe  the  absence  of  him,  his 
family,  and  his  whole  household,  in  short,  from 
church  in  the  afternoon.  I  was  afraid  of  losing 
his  influence,  if  not  incurring  his  enmity,  and 
I  began  cordially  to  wish  that,  instead  of  grac- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  churchyard  by  the  hori- 
zontal position  of  his  legs,  Tom  had  been 
quietly  trundled  home. 

As  for  Mr.  Bullock,  1  did  not  look  upon 
him  as  an  amiable  character,  or  ever  likely  to 
be  a  pleasant  acquaintance  or  coadjutor;  I  felt 
great  reluctance,  or  rather  repugnance  to  call 
at  his  house.  He  was  a  pompous  bumpkin, 
a  would  be  fine  fellow,  whom  most  men  hate, 
and  all  men  dislike.  Before  this  unfortunate 
occurrence,  I  had  won  not  only  the  respect, 
but  the  hearts  of  the  people,  one  and  all ;  I 
was  now  afraid  to  call  upon  them,  and  resolved 
in  my  mind  in  what  way  I  could  retrace  my 
steps,  not  undo  what  was  done,  for  that  was 
impossible,  but  redeem  the  consequences.  I 
had  no  one  to  whom  I  could  unbosom ;  mine 
hostess  breathed  not  a  syllable,  good  or  bad, 
about  the  leg-prison,  and  as  for  Richard,  though 
he  looked  not  black,  he  seemed  to  shun  me  as 
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If  afraid  for  himself.  Such  strict  discipline  had 
never  been  heard  of  in  the  parish  before.  I 
seemed  to  be  looked  upon  as,  not  parson  only, 
but  magistrate  also,  armed  with  despotic  power, 
and  determined  to  exercise  it. 

After  much  and  anxious  thought  I  sallied  forth 
on  the  Monday  morning  on  my  usual  pastoral 
tour.  On  my  return,  Mrs.  Blackwell  told  me, 
Mr.  Whittle  had  called  upon  me,  and  that  he 
said  he  would  call  again  in  the  course  of  an 
hour,  1  was  in  a  terrible  difficulty  as  to  what 
could  be  his  object,  but  unwilling  to  ask  lest  I 
should  seem  to  be  afraid.  I  had  seen  enough 
of  his  violent  temper,  to  be  quite  sure  that  he 
would  quarrel,  if  he  had  not  come  solely  for 
that  purpose,  and  had  heard  enough  of  his 
coarse  abuse  to  be  fully  convinced,  that  I 
should  receive  from  him  gross,  intolerable  insults 
and  the  most  unsparing  scurrility.  I  debated 
with  myself,  whether  it  were  not  prudent  in  me 
to  avoid  an  altercation  with  him  that  day  by 
going  out,  and  calling  upon  Mr.  Bullock  ;  in 
process  of  time  his  passion  would  subside,  and 
a  encounter  with  him  then  would  not  be  so 
formidable. 

VOL.    11.  C 
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After  having  walked  the  length  of  the  room 
twice  or  thrice  in  great  agitation,  I  took  up  my 
hat,"  resolved  to  do  so,  when  his  knock  at  the 
door  announced  his  arrival.  It  was  now  too 
late,  and  I  screwed  my  courage  up  to  the  stick- 
ing place.  I  assumed  an  erect  attitude,  kept 
a  steady,  clear,  open  countenance,  prepared  to 
speak  in  a  strong,  firm,  decided,  manlike  voice 
and  accent,  and  determined  to  give  him  as  much 
as  he  gave  me.  He  was  shewn  in,  and  he  took 
my  hand.  He  was  a  man  considerahly  under 
the  common  stature,  with  bow  legs,  a  tight  feature, 
somewhat  ferocious  eye,  hawk-nosed  as  well  as 
hawk-eyed,  thin  in  person  and  rather  lantern- 
jawed.  He  wore  a  grey  mixture  frock  coat, 
such  as  farmers  generally  wear,  waistcoat  of  the 
same  hue  but  which  did  not  stick  very  close  to 
his  person,  corduroy  smalls,  and  grey  worsted 
stockings  without  gaiters.  He  had  evidently 
dressed  for  the  visit,  for  this  was  his  Sunday  suit. 
He  did  not  speak  with  rapidity,  but  rather  the 
reverse,  as  if  he  weighed  with  some  care  the 
remarks  he  made.  He  hoped  that  I  liked  the 
curacy,  the  country,  the  people,  and  my  lodg'ngs 
and  that  I  would  remain  with   them  long :   ob- 
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served  that  if  the  glebe-tenant  did  not  treat  me 
properly,  I  ought  to  do  as  former  curates  had 
done,  communicate  with  Mr.  Courtley  :  spoke  in 
simple,  not  excessive,  approbation  of  my  voice, 
manner  of  reading  sermons,  conduct,  and  the 
respect  of  the  people  for  me,  and  expressed  his 
belief  that  I  should  do  much  good. 

He  observed,  moreover,  that  he  kept  two  or 
three  greyhounds,  and  was  authorized  by  Lord 
Rolle  to  course  over  his  lordship's  property  in 
that  neighbourhood,  that  preceding  curates  and 
Mr.  Courtley  himself  had  often  come  to  see  his 
dogs  run,  and  that  he  should  be  glad  if  1  would 
do  the  same.  The  meeting  was  perfectly  pacific, 
the  conversation  manlike,  if  not  gentlemanlike, 
and  perfectly  untinctured  with  his  favourite  sar- 
casm. Though  he  was  habitually  sarcastic,  I 
was  perfectly  at  home  with  him,  not  in  the  least 
like  a  lady  afraid  of  a  pistol  going  off  when  it  is 
not  cocked.  He  asked  me  coolly,  but  kindly,  if 
he  could  do  any  thing  for  me  to  increase  my 
comforts  or  further  my  views,  and  concluded 
with  his  wife's  compliments  and  request  that  I 
would  frequently  call  in  at  their  house.  There 
was  from  first  to  last  a  total  absence   of  excite- 

c  2 
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ment  about  him,  and  the  stocks  were  no  more 
mentioned  than  if  such  a  thing  had  never  been 
in  existence. 

I  knew  not  what  to  think  of  this   interview, 
so  dissimilar,  or  rather  opposite  to  what   I   had 
just  been  anticipating.     It  was  merely  a  return 
of  my  call  upon  them,  but,  what  astonished  me, 
was  his  behaviour.     Was  this  the  sunshine  before 
a  storm  ?  I  could  not  think  that  all  this  courtesv 
was  what  it  seemed  to  be,  and  if  it  were   not,  I 
stood  upon  slippery  ground  and  ought  to   tread 
with  great  care  and  caution,  if  I  would  avoid  an 
ugly  fall ;  but   if    I   entertained  any  misgivings 
about  his  sincerity,  his  behaviour  next  day  seemed 
to  remove  them  and  to  convert  doubt   into   ab- 
solute certainty.     I  was  sitting  alone  in  my  room 
after  breakfast,  when  mine   hostess   entered  all 
smiles  and  coui'tesy,  bearing  in  her  hand  a   hare 
of  no  ordinary  size. 

"  This  is  a  present  for  you,  Sir," 
"  Indeed,  Mr.  Bullock  is  very  kind." 
"  Mr.  Bullock  is  well  off,  to  be  sure,  but   he's 
nought  to  do  with  it." 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 
"  It's  Willy  Whittle,  who  was  here  yesterday, 
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that    has    sent    you     this     with     his     compli- 
ments." 

I  immediately  addressed  a  note  to  William 
Whittle,  Esq.,  Farfield  House,  Ben  well,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  his  kindness  and  to 
thank  him  for  it  I  douht  if  he  had  ever  been 
styled  Esq.  before,  but  sure  I  am,  the  title  would 
please  him  as  much  as  the  hare  did  me,  or  rather 
Mrs.  Blackwell,  whom  it  would  saved  a  dinner 
for  me,  and  who  intended  to  have  her  full  share 
in  the  savoury  enjoyment. 

"  Faith,"  said  I  to  mvself,  "  let  me  have  a 
little  man  to  deal  with,  who  can  get  into  a 
passion,  speak  his  mind  freely,  and  then  forget, 
forgive  and  be  friends,  rather  than  a  burly  fellow 
six  feet  high  and  odd,  who  thinks  himself  some- 
thing he  is  not  and  can  trample  on  one  who  is 
not  in  his  way." 

1  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  waiting  upon 
Mrs.  Whittle,  in  compliance  with  her  request,  had 
at  least  an  hour's  confab  with  her  and  her  in- 
teresting daughter,  endeavoured  to  the  best  of 
my  skill  to  make  myself  agreeable,  spoke  freely 
to  Miss  Ann,  for  I  wanted  to  please  and  saw 
not   how  otherwise  I  could  do  it.     It  certainly 
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did  please  and  mightily :  we  might  have  been 
acquainted  for  years.  She  was,  I  confess,  ex- 
ceedingly pretty,  with  what  may  be  expected, 
some  degree  though  not  much  of  rusticity. 

After  she  and  I  had  become  "unco  pack  an' 
thick  thegither,"  I  took  my  leave  "  resolv'd  to 
meet  some  ither  day." 

It  seems,  it  was  soon  blazed  abroad  that  I 
had  been  making  love  to  Miss  Whittle,  that 
the  match  was  made,  that  the  marriage  would 
soon  take  place,  and  that  we  should  occupy  the 
Rectory,  of  course  to  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Black  well,  to  whom  the  intelligence  was 
as  terrible  as  would  have  been  an  attack  of  the 
Asiatic  Cholera.  I  was  sitting  and  sipping  a 
a  cup  of  her  best  flavoured,  and  reading  at  in- 
tervals in  perfect  silence,  when  she  became  too 
full  of  something  or  other  to  be  able  any  longer 
to  hold  it,  and  the  following  effervescence  was  the 
consequence. 

"Have  you  been  at  Willy  Whittle's  lately.  Sir?" 

"  Yes,  and  Mr.  Whittle,  you  know,  has  been 
at  me  lately." 

"  Ay,  that's  true  ;  it's  right  enough  to  return 
visits ;  but  they  never  call   him   Mr.  here,  it's 
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always  Willy,  and  we  think  it  good  enough  for 
him." 

'*  It  is  as  proper  to  call  him  Mr.  as  any  other 
man  in  his  circumstances  of  life." 

"  But  he's  not  a  gentleman,  Sir,  nor  fit  com- 
pany for  them  that  are." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  a  gentleman  ?" 

"  Why,  Sir,  I'm  no  scholar ;  the  other 
curate  used  to  keep  company  with  the  Squire, 
Mr.  Bullock.  Mr.  Bullock  is  quite  surprised 
that  our  curate  should  keep  company  wi' 
Willy." 

"  It  is  the  curate's  duty  to  visit  every  one  in 
his  parish  and  to  be  agreeable." 

"  Hear  ye  but,  Sir,  that's  right  enough ;  but 
there's  a  bit  o'  difference  between  visiting  and 
keeping    company.'^ 

"  I  cannot  open  their  door,  just  look  in,  ask 
them  how  they  do,  and  then  come  away.  I 
had  better  not  call  at  all.  I  must  converse  with 
them  for  some  time." 

"  But  they  say  you're  going  to  wed  Ann  ; 
Mr.  Bullock  was  never  so  capp'd  since  he  were 
"born." 

"  Indeed  I  should  be  capp'd  myself  if  he  were 
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not,  it   would  cap  any  one  ;  but  how  does  Mr. 
Bullock  know  all  this  ?" 

"  Oh,  it's  come  frae  Willy's,  Sir,  it's  all  over, 
every  body  knows  it,  it's  true  enough.  What ! 
she's  nought  but  a  country  lass  ;  she  was  going 
out  to  be  a  servant  not  so  long  since." 

"  Well,  if  every  body  knows  it,  every  body 
knows  more  about  me  than  I  know  my- 
self." 

This  was  just  what  she  wanted  to  learn. 

"  Oh  !  I  said  sure  enough  it  worn't  true ; 
she's  no  lady,  and  Willy's  a  blackguard." 

The  diverbium  was  cut  off  by  a  rapid  re- 
petition of  knocks  at  the  door,  the  last  louder 
than  the  rest,  which  she  went  to  answer.  I 
began  to  fear  that  the  Whittles  attached  greater 
importance  to  my  idle  badinage  with  Miss  than 
I  meant  or  could  desii-e.  She  was  poor  and  so 
was  I,  we  could  not  therefore  match  ;  but  now 
I  was  a  discharged,  broken  jar,  which  could 
never  be  charged  for.  I  now  meant  to  marry 
for  money,  which  1  thought  as  feasible  as 
necessary. 

Instead  of  ushering  in  Mr.  Wliittle,  mine 
hostess  announced  Mr.  Bullock.     He  was  very 
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tall,  erect,  and  raised  his  head  so  that  he  seemed 
likely  to  overbalance  and  fall  backwards.  He 
had  a  very  smooth  face,  I  think,  no  beard,  a 
somewhat  inflated,  flabby  face,  and  a  heavy 
gait.  He  was  cap  a  pie  as  to  costume,  a 
gentleman,  might  have  visited  Bond  Street, 
and  not  improbably  had.  His  mien  was  elevated, 
his  advance  slow  and  august,  and  again  he  pre- 
sented his  fore-finger.  1  had  dishked  him 
before,  but  he  was  such  a  perfect  personification 
of  the  upstart,  that  I  now  began  to  despise  him. 
What  I  did  with  his  finger  I  do  not  now  re- 
member, but  I  think  I  hooked  mine  upon  his 
and  looked  another  way. 

"  Really,  Mr.  Rechab,  do  you  live  here  ?" 

"  These  are  my  lodgings." 

"  Well,  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Courtley  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself." 

"  What  has  he  to  be  ashamed  of?" 

"  Is  this  meant  for  a  carpet  ?  And  then  what 
chairs  for  a  gentleman  to  sit  down  upon,  and 
what  a  rickety  table,  if  it  may  be  called  one  ! 
Is  that  a  sofa  in  the  corner  ?  It  has  been  a 
bench,  or  what  they  call  a  long  settle  in  a  beer- 

c  3 
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shop.     Really,  Mr.   Rechab,    people  will    think 
that  you  keep  a  Tom  and  Jen-y  shop." 

"  No,  Sir,  people  never  did,  v,il],  or 
shall." 

"  Oh  !  I  mean  no  offence." 

"  What  you  mean  is  best  known  to  yourself; 
but  what  you  say  is  as  offensive  as  anything 
can  be." 

"  I  am  only  thinking  that  Mr.  Courtley  ought 
to  have  provided  more  respectable  accommo- 
dation for  you.  We  all  know  that  you  have 
nothing  to  do  with  beer-shops  or  any  such  places. 
Your  conduct  has  been  the  most  irreproachable 
of  any  curate  we  ever  had  :  even  a  trifling  fault 
in  morality  cannot  be  laid  to  your  charge." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so  :  it  is  only  the 
truth  ;  but  the  truth  is  not  always  spoken.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  be  irreproachable,  have 
been  so  and  mean  to  be." 

"  There  can  be  no  question  of  it,  the  whole 
parish  knows  it,  and  I  verily  believe  there  never 
was  a  curate  here  so  much  respected.  Should 
the  living  become  vacant  you  are  sure  to  get  it. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  nothing  could  give  me 
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greater  pleasure  than  to  promote  your  views,  and 
be  of  service  to  you  in  any  way." 

"  Sir,  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  thank  you.  If 
the  living  were  vacated  I  should  certainly  apply 
for  it." 

"  And  you  would  as  certainly  get  it.  You  are 
sure  of  my  influence ;  but,  indeed,  the  whole 
parish  would  be  for  you.  I  am  glad  that  you 
ordered  that  drunken  feUow  into  the  stocks." 

"  It  was  exceedingly  painful  to  me,  especially 
as  it  seemed  to  give  so  much  offence  to  Mr. 
Whittle  ;  but  I  thought  a  pubhc  example,  so 
justly  deserved,  absolutely  necessary." 

"  As  for  Whittle,  alias  Willy,  let  me  just  ob- 
serve to  you,  that  he  is  never  styled  Mr.,  that 
he  is  a  low,  drunken  fellow,  beneath  your  notice, 
and  that  the  less  you  have  to  do  with  him  the 
better  for  your  character  and  peace  of  mind. 
Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  he  was  formerly 
a  drover,  and  that,  by  some  means  or  other,  he 
ingratiated  himself  with  Lord  RoUe,  who  kindly 
placed  him  in  his  present  farm.  He  is,  how- 
ever, so  miserably  poor  that  he  wished,  not  long 
since,  to  place  his  daughter  as  servant  in  a 
gentleman's   house ;    but   she   was   such  a  poor 
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ignorant  dowdy,  that  she  was  not  thought  fit  to 
be  anything  but  a  sculHon." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this  of  his  circumstances, 
more  especially  of  his  morals,  and  hope  that  he 
wiU  take  better  care  of  himself  for  the  future.  I 
do  not  approve  of  his  language  on  Sunday  ;  but 
he  was  in  a  passion  :  in  other  respects,  so  far, 
he  has  been  peculiarly  well-behaved,  and  even 
kind  to  me." 

"  It  is  all  hypocrisy,  and  you  will  soon  see  that. 
He  is  a  bad  character,  and  nothing  but  what  is 
bad  will  come  of  him.  If  you  mean  to  main- 
tain the  reputation  you  have  already  acquired, 
shun  that  fellow  :  if  you  do  not,  you  will  when 
it  is  too  late." 

'*  It  is  my  duty  to  see  him  and  his  family,  and 
for  his  family's  sake  I  would  gladly  hope  better 
things  of  him." 

"  Well,  I  have  done  my  duty  in  telling  you. 
I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  at  my  house  when- 
ever you  call,  and  I  hope  you  will  often  find  it 
convenient  to  do  so." 

I  did  not  like  to  mention  the  hare  ;  it  would 
have  been  begging;  but,  no  doubt  he  knew  all 
about  it;  if  not  he   soon  will.      We  have  no 
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secrets  at  Benwell  ;  and,  so  far  as  parochial  news 
is  concerned,  have  no  occasion  for  a  newspaper, 
I  doubted  not,  too,  that  the  rumour  of  my  court-r 
ship  with  Ann  had  reached  his  ears.  He,  too, 
had  a  daughter ;  but  what  sort  of  one  I  knew 
not  yet  by  ocular  testimony.  On  dit  gave  her 
a  large  fortune,  and  probably  with  truth  :  such 
a"  fortune  I  now  wanted,  and  meant,  if  possible, 
to  acquire  by  marriage  ;  and,  therefore,  I  intended 
to  look  after  her.  Having  emptied  his  mind  of 
its  contents,  he  took  his  august  leave,  the  up- 
start when  he  went,  as  much  as  when  he  made 
his  solemn  entree.  1  learned  something  of  him 
at  this  interview  well  worth  knowing :  which 
was  that  he  was  bullock  in  nature  as  well  as  in 
name,  and  that  I  should  never  manage  him  by 
beinii',  or  seeminp-  to  be  afraid  of  him. 

One  thing  I  had  been  much  dissatisfied  with 
ever  since  I  came  to  Benwell,  and  I  hardly 
knew  whether  I  could  prevail  upon  the  wardens 
to  please  me  by  a  trifling  liberality  on  the  part 
of  the  parish.  The  communion  cloth,  always  a 
conspicuous  object  to  every  one  entering  a 
church,  was  old,  discoloured,  in  short,  a  shame 
to  be  seen.     The  hassocks  too,  before   the  rail 
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for  the  communicants  to  kneel  upon,  were 
decayed  and,  I  may  say,  by  the  damp,  loathsome. 
I  wanted  new  ones,  and,  though  the  expense 
would  not  amount  to  much  for  a  parish  to  pay, 
I  doubted  if  my  want  would  be  attended  to  and 
request  complied  with.  To  which  of  the 
churchwardens  should  I  on  this  subject  make 
my  court  ?  There  is  such  a  thing  as  wheedling 
or  coaxing,  and  in  that  way,  which  I  liked  best, 
1  thous^ht  I  should  have  a  better  chance  with 
WiUy  than  with  the  bullocking  Squire. 

I  went  to  see  his  dogs  run,  called  often  at  his 
house,  and  then  told  him  that,  as  he  was  a 
most  respectable  and  influential  man  in  the 
parish,  I  applied  to  him  first  for  a  supply  of 
what  I  thought  much  needed  for  the  credit  of 
the  parish,  and  especially  of  the  respectable 
gentlemen  in  it  and  for  the  decency  of  divine 
worship.  He  was  highly  flattered  with  the 
precedence  1  gave  to  him  in  my  application, 
thought  with  me  that  these  things  were  hardly 
decent,  and  on  the  Sunday  following  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  beholding  as  respectable  a  communion 
cloth  as  could  perhaps  be  found  in  any  country 
parish  church,  where  a  nobleman  did  not  reside ; 
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the  oldhassocks  too  were  replaced  by  new  and  very 
good  ones.  I  could  see  Mr.  Bullock  look  about 
him  with  no  small  surprise ;  his  eyes  were  much 
larger  than  I  had  ever  seen  them  before,  intently 
fixed  upon  the  new  things  and  anon  roving 
about  as  if  to  discover  if  anything  else  were 
fresh.  I  could  see  Willy  too  eye  him  with  a 
half  laugh,  and  as  proud  as  if  he  had  built  a 
church  at  his  own  expense.  But  the  Sunday 
following  this,  Mr.  Bullock's  amazement  was 
perfect  serenity  compared  to  mine ;  the  first 
object  w^hich  arrested  and  rivetted  my  attention 
as  I  entered  the  church  rather  sooner  than 
usual,  being  a  flaming  crimson  pulpit  cushion, 
w^hich  glittered  in  the  sun  with  splendid  gilt 
tassels.  Whose  bounty  could  this  be  ?  I 
thought  Willy  would  hardly  make  a  present  of 
it ;  but,  when  all  were  seated,  I  could  perceive 
by  his  scornful  look  that  he  had  neither  had 
anything  to  do  with  it,  nor  been  previously 
aware  of  its  existence. 

The  fact  was,  the  Squire  having  heard  of 
what  Willy  had  done  at  the  parish  expense,  was 
determined  to  surpass  him  at  any  rate  in  liber- 
ality, by  placing  in  the   pulpit  this    magnificent 
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cushion  at  his  own  sole  charge.  Though  these 
accessions  to  the  respectabihty  and  ornament  of 
the  church  were  certainly  more  the  result  of 
rival  squireship  than  of  respect  for  me,  the 
parish,  and  multitudes  extra-parochial  too,  re- 
garded them  as  solely  tokens  of  respect  for  me  ; 
and  no  doubt  respect  for  me  had  something  to 
do  with  them.  Had  my  conduct  been  loose  or 
less  admired,  no  question  they  would  not  have 
been  or  been  thought  of. 

The  Archdeacon  came  on  his  annual  tour  of 
archediaconal  inspection.  The  communion  plate 
was  exhibited  to  him ;  he  examined  what  he 
had  never  seen  before,  expressed  his  surprise, 
confessed  that  his  business  was  to  find  fault,  but 
that  here  there  was  much  to  praise,  especially 
and  super-especially  the  good,  he  understood,  I 
had  done  in  the  parish  in  a  very  short  time. 
He  looked  at  the  stocks :  "  These  are  stocks 
now,  they  used  to  be  a  name,"  he  said,  and 
laughed.  It  was  clear  that  he  had  heard  all 
about  me,  and  knew  as  much  as  i  knew  myself, 
perhaps  much  more. 

I  had  now  been  curate  of  Benwell  twelve 
months    in    deacon's    orders,    and    obhged    to 
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neighbouring  clergy  for  the  monthly  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacrament,  I  now  offered  myself 
to  the  bishop  for  priest's  orders.  My  repu- 
tation was  there  before  me,  and  I  could  perceive 
myself  distinguished  by  peculiar  marks  of 
respect  by  the  chaplain ;  my  examination  was 
commended,  and  out  of  a  large  batch  of 
candidates,  I  and  three  others  were  invited  to 
dine  with  the  bishop.  He  expressed  great 
satisfaction  with  my  exemplary  walk  and  the 
great  improvement,  moral  and  religious,  I  had 
effected  in  my  parish,  inquired  after  Mrs. 
Truelove,  her  age,  her  habits,  and  especially 
after  John  Crook,  and  if  I  thought  he  was 
likely  to  renounce  his  deistical  opinions,  and 
recommended  the  Rev.  Charles  Leslie's  short 
and  easy  method  with  the  deists.  I  was  not 
previously  aware  that  he  knew  anything  about 
me,  but  it  would  be  well  if  curates  would  l)ear 
in  mind,  that  their  diocesan  knows  much  more 
than  they  think  and,  perhaps,  sometimes  more 
than  what  he  should. 

When  I  reached  home,  I  found  lying  on  the 
floor  of  my  room,  a  large  box  full  of  choice 
and  valuable  books  on    divinity,    addressed   to 
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the  Rev.  Jonadab  Rechab ;  they  might  have 
cost  about  £100  A  short  note  informed  me 
that  they  were  a  present  from  an  anonymous 
friend.  I  asked  my  two  rival  Esquires,  but 
they  certainly  knew  nothing  about  it,  nor  could 
they  offer  any  conjecture  as  to  who  the  donor 
might  be ;  we  knew  no  more  than  that  they 
came  from  Norwich. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

So  far  I  had  never  tasted  any  alcoholic 
beverage  since  I  came  to  Benwell,  now  more 
than  a  twelvemonth.  I  determined  from  the  first, 
that  I  would  never  have  or  taste  any  in  my 
rooms ;  and  those  I  lodged  with,  though 
Richard,  I  believe,  loved  a  drop  as  well  as  most 
men,  never  offered  me  any.  I  had,  therefore, 
been  practically  a  teetotaller  so  long,  without 
having  ever  vowed  or  resolved  to  be  so,  and 
for  a  considerable  time  past  1  had  never  felt 
the  least  desire  for  such  a  thing;  indeed, 
months  had  passed  away,  and  the  idea  that 
there  was   such   a  thing,  had  never  entered  my 
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mind.  I  had  never  been  invited  out  anywhere 
to  dinner,  where  a  single  glass  of  wine,  not 
becoming  the  most  sober  man,  might  have  been 
offered  me  ;  nor  had  I  tasted,  even  at  sacra- 
ment, having  always  hitherto  officiated  for 
some  one,  w^hile  he  administered  the  sacrament 
for  me.  This  need  be  no  marvel,  because  I  had 
strictly  confined  myself  to  my  parish,  and 
parish  duties ;  and  the  two  principal  farmers  had 
no  aristocratic  notions,  and  had  never  been 
accustomed  to  invite  the  clergy  to  dinner. 

I  was  now  perfectly  secure,  apprehensive  of 
no  danger  as  to  intemperance,  or  temptation  to 
it.  I  knew  that  if  I  were  invited  in  the  parish, 
it  would  be  only  to  a  cup  of  tea,  and  that  is 
something  which  is  said  to  cheer,  but  not 
inebriate.  I  looked  forward  with  hope,  enter- 
taining no  doubt  that  I  should  in  future  years, 
retain  my  honour  as  I  had  held  it  the  year 
past.  And,  oh !  honour  was  dear  to  me,  a 
precious  jewel,  of  which  it  was  impossible  to 
count  the  price. 

One  morning  a  note  was  put  into  my  hands, 
being  the  first  invitation  I  had  hitherto  re- 
ceived in  Benwell.     It  was  from  Mr.  Whittle, 
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bore  his  signature,  but  had  been  penned  by  his 
daughter.     T  was  invited  to  tea  that  afternoon. 

Simple  as  was  this  invitation,  an  occurrence, 
one  would  think,  so  unhkely  to  disturb  the 
serenity  of  any  one,  I  cannot  describe  the  agita- 
tion of  body,  as  well  as  mental,  into  which  it 
threw  me.  I  might  have  been  made  of  quick- 
silver. I  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  My 
whole  nervous  system  was  shaken.  I  felt  a 
presentiment  of  evil,  and  staggered,  as  if  on  the 
margin  of  some  high  and  dreadful  precipice. 
Had  it  been  an  invitation  to  dinner,  I  should 
have  found  no  difficulty  or  demur  in  making  an 
apology,  and  respectfully  declining  it.  But 
what  could  1  thivik  of  myself?  Was  it  wrong 
or  dangerous,  for  any  man  to  go  and  take  a  cup 
of  tea  with  a  neighbour  ? 

After  long  and  anxious  consideration,  I  wrote 
a  note,  to  say  I  would  wait  upon  them,  de- 
termined, that  if  anything  intoxicating  should 
be  offered,  I  would  decline  it. 

Willy's  best  room,  sitting-room,  or  drawing- 
room,  or  whatever  appellation  is  the  right  one, 
was  coloured  with  yellow  ochre,  the  floor  was 
brick,  made  very  bright   and  red   by  something 
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laid  on  for  the  purpose ;  there  was  no  carpet ; 
the  chairs  were  all  arm-chairs,  and  on  the 
mantel  were  two  or  three  ornaments,  or  what 
were  meant  for  such,  over  which  were  two 
peacock-feathers.  An  old  clock,  with  a  brass 
face,  in  one  corner,  announced  hourly  the  flight 
of  time  ;  and  there  were  two  tables,  one  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  the  other,  a  round  one,  near 
the  window,  which  were,  perhaps,  the  most  re- 
spectable furniture  in  the  room. 

Mrs.  Whittle  was  prepared  to  receive  com- 
pany. I  doubt  if  any  milliner  in  London  or 
Paris,  could  describe,  or  name  her  coiifure, 
which  was  marvellously  crisped,  plaited  and 
bedizined  with  ribbons  of  various  hues,  and  so 
large  that,  being  only  a  very  diminutive  creature, 
she  appeared  to  be  aU  head.  She  was,  indeed, 
a  little  woman,  with  a  great  head,  her  head 
being  so,  in  more  than  one  sense ;  for  she 
ruled  Willy  so  absolutely,  that  he  seemed  at 
all  times,  afraid  to  hazard  an  observation,  with- 
out first  looking  at  her,  for  either  her  permis- 
sion or  approbation.  Every  penny  he  received, 
he  placed  first  in  her  hand,  and,  if  he  had  one 
penny  to  pay  for  any  necessary  purpose,  he  had 
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to  ask  her  for  it.  One  would  hardly  have 
expected  this,  considering  his  game-cock 
courage  in  his  encounters  with  other  people  ; 
but  such  was  the  fact,  well-known,  by  every 
one  in  Benwell.  He  was  dressed  in  his  Sunday 
suit,  and  sitting  in  a  chair  near  the  fire,  having 
apparently,  just  finished  a  pipe.  Miss  Ann  was 
very  simply,  but  elegantly  arrayed,  showing, 
I  thought,  great  taste  in  the  colour  and  style  of 
her  dress,  and  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  her 
look  so  pretty.  She  was  indeed  most  strikingly 
so,  and  in  all  her  movements  graceful.  Her 
heart,  too,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  as  deserving  of 
admiration. 

This  was  not  my  opinion  only,  but  an  universal 
confession.  She  had  had  many  suitors,  such 
as  they  were,  but  she  was  aspiring,  conscious  of 
her  charms,  refined,  too,  in  her  taste,  and  she 
wanted  a  gentleman,  and  I  believe,  one,  too,  to 
match  herself  in  person. 

But  though  Mrs.  Whittle  was  more  fantastic 
than  anything  perhaps  ever  conceived  by  the 
editor  of  "  Punch,"  as  a  curiosity,  she  in  my 
estimation  sunk  into  the  shade  before  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wren,   curate  of  Parval.      There  he  was, 
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invited  to  meet  me.  His  coat  was  as  good  as 
new,  for  it  had  been  shut  up  in  a  drawer,  out 
of  the  reach  of  dust  and  sunshine,  and  never 
put  on  Qjicept  on  special  occasions  like  the 
present,  but  judging  from  its  colour  and  fashion, 
it  must  have  served  him  ever  since  he  was 
ordained,  which  would  be  ten  years  at  least ; 
he  could  not  be  now  less  than  thirty-five.  It 
had  been  originally  red,  and  then  died  black, 
but  now  it  had  resumed  much  of  its  primitive 
complexion.  His  white  neckcloth,  which  it 
would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  call  gray,  for  it 
never,  since  it  came  to  be  his,  had  been  more 
than  half  washed,  was  twisted  round  his  neck 
like  a  rope  ;  he  had  no  collar,  and  his  shirt,  if 
he  wore  one,  was  as  before  invisible.  His  gray 
trousers,  which  reached  the  middle  of  his  calf, 
seemed  to  be  new  ones,  and  were  so  tight  that 
as  he  moved  in  his  chair,  they  seemed  very 
likely  to  split ;  his  shoes  also,  were  new,  and 
had  leather  shoe-strings.  Looking  at  his  person 
and  habiliments  together,  I  thought  and  think 
stUl,  that  there  never  existed  a  more  singular 
phenomenon  in  the  shape  of  man.  I  have 
since  been  told  that  Titus  washed  his  own  linen. 
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which  I  mention,  not  by  way  of  obloquy  or 
vitupcrntion,  but  in  unfeigned  sorrow  for  the 
necessities  of  a  poor  curate :  his  stipend  was 
but  £50  per  annum. 

Ever  since  I  received  the  invitation,  I  had 
been  much  concerned  about  the  rumour  of  my 
engagement  to  Miss  Ann.  Nothing  could  be 
more  remote  from  my  intention  or  thoughts, 
than  paying  my  addresses  to  her,  or  giving 
them  reason  to  think  that  I  wished  or  meant 
to  do  so.  She  was  poor,  so  was  I ;  we  could 
not,  therefore,  make  a  match ;  and  as  1  said 
before,  I  could  not  now  espouse  for  love. 
Upon  that  I  could  not  live,  and  was  determined 
to  live  upon  a  large  fortune.  I  thought,  there- 
fore, that  in  my  present  visit  I  had  a  delicate 
and  difficult  game  to  play.  Of  course  I  must 
pay  her  some  attentions  ;  common  courtesy  im- 
peratively demanded  it ;  but  I  was  afraid  of 
making  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  politeness,  of 
appearing  to  be  too  attentive,  of  playing  the 
lover  and  seeming  the  suitor. 

I  entertained  no  doubt  that  the  invitation 
was  sent  to  make  up  a  match,  or  to  see  what 
could    be   done   in    that  way.      They  were  all 
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exceedin2:lv  civil  and  evidently  endeavoured  to 
make  themselves  agreeable,  Miss  Ann  es- 
pecially ;  her  face  was  decked  in  smiles,  and 
her  conversation  addressed  solely  to  me,  as  if 
we  had  been  already  formally  engaged  ;  and 
a  more  amusing  farce  could  hardly  be  conceived 
than  Tity's  repeated  endeavours  to  interpose 
an  observation,  or  even  a  word.  I  must  have 
been  blind  if  I  had  not  seen  both  now,  and  on 
former  occasions  when  I  called  at  their  house, 
that  she  had  conceived  a  fancy  for  me,  and  by 
fancy  I  mean  an  attachment,  which  having 
begun,  would  increase  to  an  all-devouring  flame. 
I  was  sorry  for  her;  I  need  had  be ;  1  knew 
what  it  was,  if  any  man  ever  did.  But  though 
she  was  deaf  to  Titus,  so  was  not  her  father. 
He  paid  the  curate  of  Parval  as  much  attention 
as  she  paid  to  me.  I  could  see  clearly  that 
Titus  was  a  suitor,  was  accepted  as  such  by 
Willy,  and,  if  not  quite  approved  by  him,  cer- 
tainly accepted  in  the  absence  of  a  better.  I 
could  see  Willy's  eye  pass  alternately  and  con- 
stantly between  the  two  curates,  scrutinizing  us 
with  keen  discernment,  and  that  he  saw  Titus 
to  be  a  real  suitor,   and  that  I  was  not.      But 
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at  present,  he  watched  us  to  make  a  discovery, 
and  though  I  could  perceive  his  eye,  when  it 
met  mine,  fraught  with  doubt  and  suspicion, 
he  paid  me  all  the  respect  I  had  a  right  to 
expect.  His  remarks  were  free  from  his 
habitual  sarcasm,  and,  to  say  the  least,  respect- 
ful. 

"  I  wonder  how  ye  clergy  get  your  time  on, 
when  ye're  not  doing  duty.  I  think  ye  must 
be  very  lonely.  What  !  ye've  nobody  to  speak 
a  word  to  ?" 

"  Lack-a-daisy,"  echoed  his  better  half,  ''  I've 
just  been  thinking  t'  same.  It's  solitary  con- 
finement.    I  should  go  wrong  in  my  head." 

"Ay,  ay,  there's  nought  to  come  up  to 
having  somebody  to  talk  to." 

"  Lack-a-daisy,  joy,  thou  knows  that  if  any- 
body does.  Thou'd  some  sense  when  thee 
came  to  me,  and  I  were  so  good  as  to  take 
thee." 

"  Why,  ay,  my  lass,  good  or  not  good,  I 
wouldn't  like  to  be  without  ye.  It's  a  soie 
thing  to  be  without  somebody  to  talk  to,  even 
if  they  don't  at  aU  times  hit  it." 

"  Thou's  had  enough  of  talk  wi'  me,  Willy, 
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and   I'm     sure    we've    always    agreed    wonder- 
My." 

*'  We've  not  been  much  amiss  that  way,  as 
far  as  I  can  remember ;  at  any  rate,  I  have 
had  somebody  to  speak  to,  and  that  has  been 
the  biggest  comfort  of  my  Hfe." 

"  Thou's  had  somebody  to  talk  to,  Willy, 
and  what's  more,  since  I  had  pity  on  thee, 
plenty  of  talk.  Some  wives  have  nought  to 
say,  and  their  husbands  might  as  well  have 
never  wed  them." 

"  Just  so,  if  talking  be  all  they  wed  for." 
"  Why,  it's  t'  main  thing,  isn't  it  ?" 
"  Oh,  no  doubt,  if  ye  say  so." 
"  I  say  so,  WUly,   and    have    said    so,   thou 
knows't,  many  a  time,  so  it  must  be  so.      I'm 
glad  that  our  Ann  takes  after  me." 

"  Well,  well,  I  don't  deny  that  she's  like  ye, 
and  can  talk  as  well  as  anybody,  and  I'm  sure 
she'll  make  as  good  a  wife." 

"  Thou  talks  t  sense  now,  Willy,  and  I'm  glad 
thou  hasn't  been  wi'  me  without  learning  to  talk 
right  sometimes ;  but  thou'rt  very  imperfect 
still ;  and,  God  have  mercy,  I  fear  thou  always 
will  be.     I've  taken  a  deal  o'  pains  with  thee  to 
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very  little  purpose.  Thou  says't  right,  however, 
at  last ;  she  will  be  as  good  a  wife,  and  a  better 
she  couldn't  be." 

Willy  hung  down  his  head  like  a  puppy  on 
a  rainy  day,  ashamed  and  disposed  to  laugh, 
but  he  durst  not.  This  seemed  to  provoke 
the  ire  of  his  little  wife  with  the  great  head,  and 
she  tossed  up  her  cap  with  fire  in  her  eye. 

"  Marry  come  up,  Willy,  thou  hang'st  down 
thy  head  as  if  I  had  been  talking  nonsense  like 
thyself.  If  thou  has  anything  to  say  against 
me,  say  it.  I  care  not  who  hears.  I've  heard 
of  such  things  as  insinuations — I  hate  'em. 
Dost  thou  mean  to  insinuate  that  she  couldn't 
be  a  better,  if  she  were  as  good  as  me  ?" 

It  evidently  occurred  to  Willy,  that  to  silence 
a  battery  the  best  way  is  to  face  it  and  fire  at 
it.  He  therefore  held  up  his  head  like  a  man 
of  mettle. 

"  I've  nought  say  anent  ye :  ye've  always 
been  a  good  wife  to  me,  and  I  never  saw  a  better 
anywhere.  If  Ann  makes  as  good  a  one,  I'm 
sure  she'n  be  a  pearl  o'  great  price  in  any  man's 
pocket." 

"  Did  any  one  ever  hear  such  a  fool  talk ! 
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Dost  thou  mean   that  any  man  puts  his  wife  in 
his  pocket  ?" 

"  Fool  or  no  fool,  I  mean  that  she'll  be  as 
good  as  the  best  pearl  that  any  man  can  put  in 
his  pocket.  Folks  put  pearls  in  their  pockets  if 
they  don't  wives.  If  ye  can  talk  better  sense 
than  that,  I  wish  you'd  keep  all  the  talk  to 
yourself." 

"  Lack-a-daisy,  Willy,  thou  can  let  a  body  ask 
for  an  explanation.  Fm  glad  thou's  given  such 
a  good  one.  Thou  says't  right ;  she  will  be  as 
good  as  the  best  jewel ;  she  has  plenty  to  say, 
and  I  am  sure  the  world  cannot  show"  a  bonnier 
face." 

"  That's  true  as  gospel,  wife  o'  mine.  I 
wonder  some  bishop  has  not  yet  wed  her 
long  since,  or  Lord  Rolle,  or  some  such 
great  man." 

"  Hold  thy  din,  Willy,  and  show  some  sense. 
How  could  any  bishop  or  such  great  man  wed 
a  woman  he  never  saw." 

"  Ay,  ay,  that's  it ;  but  for  that  she  would 
have  wed  a  bishop  or  a  nobleman  long  since. 
Most  likely  a  bishop,  for  she  is  fittest  for  some- 
body who  has  to  do  with  the  church." 
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"  Willy,  if  thou  wouldsfc  always  talk  such 
sense  as  this,  I  should  think  far  better  of  thee. 
Thou  says't  right ;  she's  fittest  for  a  parson  ;  she's 
very  religious,  fond  of  reading  t'  Bible,  and 
reads  so  often  to  me  that  I'm  sure  she'll  save 
my  soul ;  she's  very  far  larn'd  too,  and  can  go 
to  t'  bottom  0*  t'  Bible  with  any  bishop  in 
England." 

•"  Ay,  marry  can  she,  and  write  a  sermon 
almost  as  well." 

"  Almost !  how  thou  talks,  Willy  ;  as  well  as 
any,  and  far  better  than  most." 

"Ay,  ay,  she  would  make  a  grand  parson's 
wife  ;  she  would  save  him  no  end  of  work." 

Miss  Whittle,  who  was  really  a  very  sensible 
young  woman,  though  not  of  much  education, 
had  evidently  been  long  most  painfully  annoyed 
at  this  most  ridiculous  and  disgusting  palaver 
and  praise  of  her  by  her  parents,  but  their  last 
remarks  were  the  climax,  and  beyond  her  further 
endurance.  She  rose  to  leave  the  room, 
ashamed  and  hardly  knowing  where  to  put  her 
face. 

"  Really,  mother,  I  am  surprised  that  you 
should  know  no  better.     If  you  will  have  your 
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daughter  praised,  let  somebody  else  than  your- 
self do  it.  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  you  ;  you 
are  unfit  to  see  respectable  company." 

She  left  the  room,  because  she  could  not  bear 
to  remain  any  longer  in  it ;  and  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  minutes  was  followed  by  Titus. 
He  was  her  suitor,  had  paid  his  addresses  to 
her,  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  it.  He 
had  been  accepted  too  by  her  parents,  but  she 
clearly  entertained  a  strong  aversion  for  him.. 
I  believe  during  the  whole  time  I  had  been  in 
the  house,  she  had  not  spoken  a  dozen  words  to 
him,  notwithstanding  that  he  done  his  utmo.st 
to  engage  her  attention  and  regard.  All  her 
remarks  which  were  always  pertinent  and  full 
of  good  sound  sense,  were  addressed  to  me,  and 
in  the  most  winning  way  she  could  adopt.  Her 
parents  saw  that  we  were  at  cross  purposes,  that 
she  was  indeed  attached  to  me,  but  that  the 
course  of  true  love  was  not  likely  to  run  smooth, 
and  Tity's  eye  regarded  me  obliquely  with  a 
jaundiced  and  sometimes,  I  thought,  even  a 
fiendish  look.  I  felt  the  awkwardness  of  my 
position,  and  saw  that  the  middle  course  I  had 
to  pursue  was  extremely  difficult ;  that   course 
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was  to  give  no  ground  for  suspicion  that  I  wished 
to  have  her,  and  at  the  same  time  no  offence. 
I  hardly  saw  the  way — indeed,  I  did  not :  all 
was  darkness  visible.  She  was  so  pretty,  that 
Willy  and  his  wife,  I  could  see  clearly,  could 
not  think  it  possible  that  I  should  not  be  smitten 
and  pierced  through  at  first  sight.  Nobody  had 
yet  seen  her  who  had  not  loved  her. 

But  they  knew  not  my  history,  and  I  liked 
not  to  tell  them  it ;  perhaps  it  would  have  been 
better  if  I  had,  for  then  they  would  have 
jumped  to  their  conclusion  at  once.  They  were, 
therefore,  still  undecided,  and  they  again  launched 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  Mrs.  Whittle  being 
the  first  to  unfurl  the  sails, 

"  The  Reverend  Mr.  Wren  is  a  very  good 
man." 

"  Ay,  ye  may  well  say  so  ;  I  shall  never  see 
his  like  again." 

"  Lack-a-daisy,  it's  a  pity  our  Ann  does  not 
like  him,  somehow  or  other.  What  can  be  the 
meaning,  on't  ?  he's  a  very  likely  chap." 

*'  The  likeliest  chap  y'll  see  any  where.  It's 
a  pity  she  cannot  see  what  is  good  for  her." 

"  Likeliest  is  saying  too  much,  Willy  ;    thou 
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knowest  there  may  be  as  likely,  and  even 
likelier." 

"  Ay,  ay,  I  went  too  far  there ;  but  ye'll 
acknowledge  he  is  a  very  good  man,  and  as 
likely  a  man  as  a  young  woman  could  have." 

"  Lack-a-daisy,  Will,  how  thou  talks  ;  haven't 
I  said  that  already  ?" 

"To  be  sure  ye  have;  ye  could  say  no 
other." 

"The  Reverend  Mr.  Wren,  Mr.  Rechab, 
is  very  wishful  to  have  my  daughter  for  his 
wedded  wife.  We  think  him  a  very  fit  man, 
and  can  see  no  reasons  to  make  objections, 
ourselves." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is,  as  you  say,  a 
very  good  man,  and  would  make  her  an  excel- 
lent husband.  I  sincerely  wish,  for  her  sake, 
as  well  as  his,  that  he  may  succeed  in  his 
courtship." 

This  was  what  they  neither  expected,  nor 
desired,  and  for  a  second  or  two  there  was 

"  A  death-like  silence  and  a  dread  repose." 

The  lady  with  the  great  head  wiped  her 
mouth  with  the  back  of  her  hand,   and  both  of 
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them    looked,    with    a    vacant    gaze,    into     the 
fire. 

"  We,  ourselves,  Mr.  Rechab,  can  see  no 
objections,  and  I'm  sure  he'll  get  as  good,  and 
as  bonny  a  wife,  as  any  man's  heart  can 
desire." 

"  I  am  decidedly  of  your  opinion.  I  doubt 
not  she  will  make  an  excellent  wife,  and  truth 
obliges  me  to  say,  that  I  never  saw  a 
prettier  young  w^oman,  or,  I  believe,  one  more 
amiable." 

"  Ay,  ay,  ye  may  well  say  so.  Sir,  it's  a  bonny 
one,  I  never  yet  saw  a  lass  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, or  indeed,  anywhere  else  where  I  have 
been,  that  was  fit  to  hold  the  candle  to 
her." 

"  Lack-a-daisy,  she  is  for  sure  a  bonny  one, 
and  as  good  and  kind  as  any  lass  that  ever 
wiped  a  dish,  or  swept  a  house-floor ;  the  best 
tempered  cretur,  Mr.  Rechab,  that  ever  stepped 
on  shoe-leather.  Oh  !  what  a  loss  I  shall  have, 
when  she  leaves  me,"  and  here  she  wept,  or 
seemed  to  weep. 

"  Your  loss  indeed,  will  be  a  severe  one,  but 
your  loss  will  be,  you  know,  her  husband's  gain. 
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No  doubt  she  has  been  an  affectionate  daughter, 
and  will  be  as  affectionate  a  wife.  I  have  been 
very  much  pleased  with  her  conversation,  and 
think  her  very  amiable."  I  hardly  knew  what 
to  say,  but  was  obliged  to  say  something. 

The  entrance  of  Tity  was  peculiarly  opportune, 
for  verily  I  had  had  much  more  than  enough 
of  this  dialogue,  and  knowing  the  drift  of  it,  I 
would  have  given  much  to  escape  from  it.  I, 
therefore,  looked  upon  his  return,  as  a  boon  of 
no  ordinary  value.  He  smiled  on  both  sides  of 
his  face,  and  appeared  so  pleased  with  some- 
thing or  other,  that  he  was  quite  another  man, 
from  what  he  had  been  before  he  went  out. 
To  me  he  had  been  peculiarly  repulsive,  but 
now  he  was  full  as  accessible  and  studious  to 
please.  Soon  after  Miss  Whittle  returned,  pale, 
and  evidently  at  something  or  other,  very  much 
pained.  It  struck  me,  that  they  had  overheard 
the  dialogue,  and  I  still  continue  of  the  same 
opinion. 

And  now  tea  was  on  the  table.  Without 
her  usual  prefix  of  lack-a-daisy,  Mrs.  Whittle  said, 
"  the  Reverend  Titus  Wren  will  be  so  good  as  to 
sav    grace."     He  said    it,    something   evidently 
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memoritpr ;  I  have  heard  many  as  short  a 
sermon,  if  not  shorter.  The  lady  of  the  house 
did  the  honours  of  the  table,  and  we  had  lack-a- 
daisies  without  end ;  they  would  have  been 
ad  nauseam.,  had  they  not  been  too  ridiculous 
and  amusing.  As  to  manners  and  person,  a 
more  perfect  contrast  could  hardly  be  conceived, 
than  that  between  Tity  and  his  intended. 
Though  she  had  not  been  accustomed  to  good 
society,  her  whole  bearing  and  very  gesture, 
were  those  of  an  accomplished  lady.  An  easy, 
graceful  elegance  was  about  her,  with  which  she 
was  perfectly  at  home.  Where  had  she  learned 
all  this  ?  From  Willy  and  Lack-a-daisy  ?  It 
came  into  the  world  with  her.  She  never 
learned  any  part  of  it.  It  was  part  and  parcel 
of  that  dowry  which  nature  conferred  upon 
her. 

Some  are  bred  and  born  in  good  society 
and  yet  are  never  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Some 
are,  I  doubt  not,  born  such ;  and  such  was  the 
beautiful  Miss  Whittle.  She  now  said  little  to 
me,  or  indeed  to  any  one,  but  looked  at  me 
sometimes,  and  furtively,  but  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger,  and  once   I  thought  I  saw  a  tear 
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in  her  eye.  As  for  Tity,  he  was  more  atten- 
tive to  her,  and  assiduous  to  serve  her  than 
ever ;  but  he  was  the  very  personification  of 
vulgarity,  of  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  it  indeed,  that 
she  could  not  forbear  eyeing  him  with  sovereign 
contempt.  He  sat  in  his  chair,  like  a  large 
monkey,  with  his  nose  in  his  tea-cup  ;  he  put 
his  handkerchief  upon  his  knee,  and  his  bread 
and  butter  upon  that,  and,  his  tea  being  hot, 
his  eyes  started  from  their  sockets,  as  if  they 
would  have  fallen  out.  Such  a  disgusting 
person  at  a  tea-table,  I  never  saw,  or  imagined 
before.  He  was,  too,  no  ordinary  trencherman. 
A  large  cheese  was  placed  on  the  other  table, 
which  served  as  a  side-board,  and,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  Mr.  Whittle,  he  helped  himself  to 
more  of  that  than,  I  believe,  any  ordinary 
ploughman  would  have  done. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  tea,  pipes 
and  tobacco  were  placed  on  the  table,  and  then 
three  or  four  decanters  containing  so  many 
different  kinds  of  spirits.  There  lay  the  tempta- 
tion which  I  had  not  anticipated  or  sufficiently 
thought  of,  or  I  should  not  have  come ;  but  the . 
instant  1  saw    them,  I  determined   to   be  proof 
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against  all  shot  in  the  shape  of  persuasion  or 
sarcasm  or  any  other.  Willy  and  Tity  both 
poured  out  each  a  moderate  glass  of  that  vulgar 
hquor  gin,  and  I  must  do  the  latter  the  justice 
to  confess  that  he  drank  no  more  spirits,  at 
least  while  I  was  in  the  house  ;  what  he  did 
after  I  had  left  is  best  known  to  themselves. 
They  also  filled  their  pipes  and  commenced 
smoking.  I  did  neither,  though  I  longed  for  a 
pipe ;  for  drink  I  had  not  the  least  incipient 
desire.  I  could  see  by  his  look,  his  manner,  his 
talk,  that  since  our  colloquy  on  the  subject  of 
Ann  and  marriage,  Willy  was  most  wofully 
changed  towards  me,  and  I  expected  a  most 
formidable  discharge  of  sarcasm  to  induce  me 
to  smoke  and  drink,  for  which  I  coolly  kept  my 
courage  to  the  sticking  place. 

A  considerable  time  passed  and  I  was  not 
even  so  much  as  invited,  and  I  began  to  think 
that  each  would  be  left  without  importunity  or 
molestation  to  please  himself,  to  me  the  most 
delightful  of  all  politeness.  At  last  he  asked 
me  if  I  would  not  join  them  at  a  pipe  and  a 
glass ;  I  declined  as  respectfully  as  I  could 
express  myself,  and  no  more  was  said.    Nothing 
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could  have  been  more  consonant  to  my  wishes  ; 
it  was  the  very  thing  indeed  that  I  desired  but 
had  not  anticipated.  I  frequently  w^ent  to  the 
window  to  take  a  pinch  unseen,  and  then  sat 
down  again-  Conversation  went  on  smoothly, 
and  I  endeavoured  by  talk  to  compensate  for 
my  deficit  as  to  smoke  and  drink.  Willy  had 
much  to  say,  but  all  to  Tity  ;  not  a  word  did 
he  address  to  me  ;  but  I  endeavoured  to  make 
some  pertinent  remark  whenever  I  had  the 
opportunity,  which  always  commanded  Tity's 
attention,  for  he  was  now  clearly  my  friend. 
The  more  I  was  neglected  bv  Willv,  the  more 
I  was  attended  to  by  Tity,  who  evidently  under- 
stood matters  to  perfection,  and  now  behaved  to 
me  with  more  than  fraternal  affection. 

At  length  Miss  Whittle  entered,  bringing  on 
a  tray  three  glasses  of  port  wine,  and  offered 
one  to  me  first,  which  I  begged  to  decline, 
alleging  that  anything  intoxicating  did  not  agree 
with  mv  health. 

"  Are  you  a  teetotaller,  Mr.  Rechab  ?" 
"  No,  not  exactly,   but  I    abstain,  because  I 
find   that  I  enjoy    the  best  health  when  I  take 
nothing." 
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"  I  am  sure  a  glass  of  good  port  wine  cannot 
hurt  you." 

"  I  had  rather  be  excused,  if  you  please." 

"  Oh  !  well,  if  you  dare  not,  I  ought  not  to 
urge." 

She  then  took  the  tray  to  her  intended,  and 
by  her  evidently  abhorred ;  he  took  a  glass, 
sipped  and  placed  the  glass  on  the  table.  Her 
father  drank  off  and  placed  the  glass  on  the 
tray.  She  then  placed  the  tray  on  the  table, 
and  soon  after  brought  in  the  decanter  contain- 
ing the  remainder.  All  this  was  agricultural 
politeness,  or  the  custom  of  the  country,  or 
what  you  have  a  mind  to  call  it,  it  boots  not 
what.  After  she  had  left  the  room,  Willy 
seemed  to  me  to  have  a  very  mischievous  eye. 
I  believe  he  determined  to  try  if  he  could  not 
make  me  drink  not  only  a  glass,  but  many  a 
one. 

He  was  very  still  in  his  chair,  smoked  very 
gravely,  and  still  addressed  himself  to  Tity,  as 
if  nobody  had  been  in  the  room. 

"  We've  very  few  teetotallers  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, Mr.  Wren." 
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Tity  turned  his  face  to  laugh,  for  he  saw 
what  he  was  ao  u  t. 

"  No,  the  mania  has  not  reached  here  yet. 
There  are  many  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  they  say  they  have  done  much  good." 

"  I'm  no  scholar,  Sir,  farmers  seldom  are  ; 
excuse  me  for  asking,  what  does  mania  mean  ?" 

"  Literally,  madness.  Why  do  you  ask,  you 
know  as  well  as  I  ?" 

"  Well,  may  my  mare  slip  her  shoulder,  if  I 
don't  think  that  a  very  proper  word.  Don't 
you  think  it  downright  madness  to  refuse  the 
comforts  which  God  gives  us ;  it's  worse,  it's 
wicked." 

"  They  may  have  a  good  reason  for  it,  you 
know." 

"  Ay,  ay,  want  of  a  thankful  heart,  but  what 
is  that  but  wicked  ?" 

"  It  may  be  detrimental  to  their  health." 

"  In  moderation  it's  t'other  way.  But  do  you 
think  all  these  teetotallers  about  whom  so  much 
is  said  in  the  newspapers,  taste  not,  touch  not, 
handle  not,  because  it's  detrimental,  as  ye  call 
it,  to  their  health  ?" 
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"No,  not  all  of  them.  Some  of  them  are 
afraid  of  being  drunkards,  and  think  total 
abstinence  the  surest  prevention,  and  I  think 
they  are  right.  I  see  not  how  any  man  can 
be  a  drunkard,  if  he  never  drinks  at  all." 

"  Certainly  no  man  can  doubt  that,  '  the 
way  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church,'  can 
ye  think,  Mr  Wren,  that  men  never  turn  teeto- 
tallers, unless  they  are  afraid  of  turning  drunk- 
ards?" 

"  No,  I  don't  say  so ;  they  may  have  other 
reasons,  but  that  is  one." 

"  What  do  ye  think,  Mr.  Rechab  ?  may  be,  ye 
know  better  than  me." 

"  I  know  no  better  than  you,  Mr.  Whittle,  or 
any  body  else.  The  most  frequent  reason  is,  I 
apprehend,  because  they  have  been  drunkards, 
and  cannot  drink  in  moderation." 

"  Oh  !  ay,  that's  right,  I  forgot  that,  though  I 
had  heard  of  it  before ;  three  heads  are  better 
than  two.  Ye  and  I,  Mr.  Wren,  have  no 
occasion  to  be  teetotallers  ;  have  ye,  Mr. 
Rechab  ?" 

"  I  enjoy  much  better  health  as  a  teetotaller,  I 
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think  that  a  reason;  people  may  have  different 
reasons  for  the  same  thing." 

"  To  be  sure,  certainly,  I've  nought  to  say 
anent  that;  but  if  I  were  a  parson,  I  wouldn't 
like  any  one  to  think  I  had  been  a  drunkard. 

"  Evil  be  to  them  that  evil  think,  Mr. 
Whittle." 

"  Ay,  ay,  if  they  think  evil  without  a  reason ; 
rash  judgment  is  a  wrong  thing." 

"  And  such  an  inference  as  vou  mention,  is 
rash  judgment,  because  people  may  be  teetotall- 
ers for  other  reasons." 

"  But  that  reason  is  the  most  frequent  so 
ye've  said." 

"  Still  the  inference  is  uncharitable,  because 
people  may  have  a  very  good  reason,  and  not 
that." 

"  I  see  not  how  folks  can  help  giving  that 
reason,  which  ye  say  is  the  most  frequent." 

"  A  man  should  do  what  is  best  for  himself, 
let  people  think  what  they  will." 

"A  person,  I'm  sure,  should  take  care  that 
folks  dont  think  ill  of  him;  he  doesn't  do  what 
is  best  for  himself,  if  he  doesn't,  no,  nor  what  is 
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best  for  his  flock.  If  I  were  ye,  Mr.  Rechab, 
I'd  drink  something,  if  it  were  ever  so  little ; 
just  to  let  folks  see  that,  if  ye  were  a  teetotaller, 
it's  not  because  ye've  been  a  drunkard,  and  so 
dare  not  taste.'" 

"  If  I  don't  drink,  it  is  not  because  I  dare 
not." 

"  Nay,  nay,  I'm  sure  ye  dare." 

He  now  handed  me  a  glass  of  wine,  which  a 

immediately  drank,  and  ought  to  have  been  shot 

for  my  folly.     If  I  would  not  drink  before  of 

ray  own   unbiassed  accord,  I    should  not   have 

been  so   doughy  and  pliant  as  to  have  suffered 

myself  to  be  jeered,  and  I  may  say,  blackguarded 

into  it  by  a  low  fellow  who  was  making  a  joke 

of   it.       Tity   left  the   appartment,   I  have  no 

doubt,    to  laugh.     The  Rubicon   however   was 

now  passed,  I  had  not   only  tasted  but  drunk, 

and  the  sensation,  a  man  who  has  fully  acquired 

the   taste   is   the   only   one  who    can   conceive. 

Having  drunk  the  glass  off  at  once  I  so  much  the 

more  perceived  the  effect.    A  pleasurable  warmth 

diffiised  itself  over  and  around  and  on  all  sides 

my  heart,  and  my  mind  was  stirred  up  from  its 

sluggish  torpor,  and  ideas  sprang  up  as  if  by  the 
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magic  touch  of  a  sorcerer.  I  soon  found  too 
that  there  is  a  wonderful  affinity  between  the 
brain  and  the  tongue,  for  I  had  much  more  to 
say  and  could  say  it  better.  Tity  soon  returned 
with  as  much  gravity  as  he  could  command  ; 
but  visibly  assumed ;  he  was  a  sly  old  fox,  and 
could  act  a  roguish  part  or  cooperate  in  one  as 
well  as  his  father-in-law  that  he  meant  to 
be.  They  smoked  and  talked  just  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  until  at  a  signal  I 
fancied  given  by  Willy,  Tity  filled  for  himself 
another  glass  of  wine.  I  was  invited  to  follow 
his  example ;  I  did  so,  which  I  drank,  not  off 
at  a  draught,  but  as  I  saw  Tity  drink  his. 
Conversation  flowed  on  in  various  streams,  until 
Willy  began  to  urge  me  to  smoke,  and  drink 
gin,  as  Mr.  Wren  was  doing,  and  he  got  up 
from  his  chair  to  pour  a  glass  out  for  me.  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Whittle  then  came  in,  and  at  the  sight  of 
his  wife's  face,  he  sat  down  again ;  and,  on  my 
declining,  said  no  more.  I  went  to  the  window, 
pretended  to  look  out,  and  took  a  large  pinch, 
which  made  a  noise  that  attracted  their  atten- 
tion. 

They  were  not  aware  that  I   took  snuff,  and 
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appeared  to  wonder  what  the  noise  could  mean : 
no  remark,  however,  was  made,  and  I  entered 
into  conversation  with  Miss  Whittle.  I  made 
myself  so  agreeable  to  her,  that  she  again  became 
exceedingly  cheerful,  and  we  conversed  as  if  we 
had  been  trying  which  could  speak  with  the 
greatest  rapidity.  Our  hilarity  seemed  to  com- 
municate itself,  as  if  by  infection,  to  her  parents, 
and  then  both  began  again  to  address  themselves 
to  me,  while  Titv  looked  as  disconsolate  as  if  at 
the  funeral  of  a  beloved  relation. 

"  They  say,  Willy,  that  parsons  are  fond  o' 
brass.  I  don't  think  it ;  what  does  thou 
think?" 

"  I  think  as  ye  think,  and  often  say,  that 
poverty  is  a  sore  thing  to  bide,  and,  maybe, 
parsons  may  sometimes  be  forced  to  be  fond  on't, 
having  so  little  on't !" 

"  Hear  ye  but,  Willy,  thou  talks't  sense  again, 
that  is  a  reason  ;  but  money  will  not  do  every- 
thing." 

"  It'll  do  a  deal,  ye  must  confess  :  it  speaks, 
they  say  all  languages." 

"  Lack-a-daisy,  what  a  fool  thou  art  !  Did  I 
say  it  would  do  nought  ?     But  it  will  not   make 
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man  and  wife  happy,  if  there  be  nought  but 
it." 

"  Ay,  ay,  ye  say  right  enough,  there  must  be 
something  else :  an  agreeable  woman,  at  any 
rate." 

"Such  as  I  have  been,  thou  knows't.  I  reckon 
we've  been  as  happy  a  couple  as  ever  were  tied 
together ;  barring  thy  silly  talk  sometimes, 
WiUy." 

Willy  scratched  his  head,  first  on  one  side, 
and  then  on  the  other,  as  if  to  rub  out  some 
sort  of  an  answer;  for  evidently  he  found  it 
difficult  to  find  one  in  any  part  of  it. 

"  Thou  scratchest  thy  head,  Willy,  as  if  there 
were  some  doubt  about  it." 

"  Nay,  nay,  ye've  a  deal  of  sense,  everybody 
knows   that.     I   was   wonderins;  if  I    had   half 


'b 


on't." 


"  And  what  for  should   thou  wonder,  when 

thou  knows't  thou's  none  in  thy  whole  head  but 

what  I  put  there  ?" 

"  Why,  ay,  I'm  much  obligated  to  ye." 

"  Does  thou  think  that  our  neighbour,  Jacky 

Bullock  has  been  as  happy  in  t'  married  state 

as  we've  been  ?" 
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*'  Our  dog  barks  at  our  cat !" 

*'  Lack-a-daisy,  Willy,  I'm  ashamed  of  thee — 
thou'rt  such  a  fool  \" 

"  And  t'  cat  spits  in  his  face  !" 

"  Will  thou  have  done,  thou  daft  oaf ;  does 
thou  not  know  that  we^^e  company  ?" 

"  I'm  speaking  of  our  neighbour,  Jacky  and 
his  better  half. 

"  Oh  !  I  see,  I  see  ;  they're  like  t'  dog  and  t' 
cat.  Folks  say  they've  always  been  barking  and 
spitting  one  at  t'other." 

"  And  they  say  right  from  what  I've  seen  : 
she  has  a  temper,  at  any  rate.  If  any  man  can 
live  peaceably,  or  any  way,  with  that  woman,  he 
cannot  be  made  of  flesh  and  blood.  I'm  sorry 
for  poor  Jacky." 

"  But  they  say  he  has  more  bother  with  that 
great,  fat,  gowky  lass  of  his,  than  wi'  his  wife." 

"  They  say  right  there,  again,  from  what  Fve 
seen,  more  'n  a  hundred  times  over.  But  as 
foul  as  she  is,  she  has  one  good  property  :  she 
deceives  nobody.  Any  man  who  sees  with  the  eyes 
God  has  given  him,  must  know  that  that  alegar 
face  of  hers  tells  what  sort  of  a  temper  she  has." 

"  Lack-a-daisy,  Willy,  how  thou  talks  :  he 
rides  a  great  horse." 

VOL.    II.  E 
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"  Which  is  not  his,  if  every  one  had  his  own. 
He  has  borrowed,  or,  I  should  say,  asked  to 
borrow,  from  poor  folks  that  I'd  be  sorry  to 
borrow  from,  if  I  were  in  ever  such  distress." 

"  Lack-a- daisy,  Willy,  I  shall  be  sorry  for  the 
poor  fellow  that's  no  more  sense  than  to  wed  her. 
But  she  may  wed  for  all  that :  they  say  Jacky 
has  plenty  of  money  !" 

"  I  know  from  them  that  know  him  as  well 
as  he  knows  himself,  and  better,  that  he's  not 
worth  a  farden,  if  his  debts  were  paid." 

"  Lack-a-daisy,  Willy,  if  she's  no  money,  I'm 
sure  she'll  never  get  off;  for  everything  else  is 
against  her." 

Miss  Whittle  was  again  so  annoyed  with  this 
garrulity  of  Billingsgate  spite  and  falsehood,  that 
I  saw  she  was  about  to  leave  the  room :  I  there- 
fore rose,  and  took  my  leave. 

In  going  out  of  the  house  I  met  the  servant- 
girl,  a  very  pretty,  dark-eyed  brunette,  a  gipsy 
in  everything  as  to  personal  appearance,  except 
that  she  was  exceedingly  clean  and  neat,  which 
can  never,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  be  predicated 
of  a  gipsy.  She  eyed  me  with  a  look  of  recog- 
nition, and  a  half  smile ;  but,  though  I  tasked 
my  memory  to  the  utmost,  all  the  way  home,  I 
could  not  recollect  where  I  had  seen  her  before. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

I  WAS  now  entering  upon  a  new  epoch  in  my 
history  as  a  clergyman.  Before  to-day  I  had 
never  tasted  ardent  spirits  since  I  came  to  Ben- 
well,  and,  what  at  one  time  I  thought  would 
never  be  until  I  should  doflf  this  mortal  coil, 
the  desire  to  taste  had  left  me ;  yea,  the  thought 
had  ceased  to  approach  me.  What  a  difference 
had  a  few  hours  produced  !  The  thought  now 
never  left  me.  I  cannot  say  that  1  felt  a  desire, 
much  more  a  longing,  but  something  like  a 
desire  certainly  lurked  about  my  heart,  and  at 
all  events,  I  could  not  refrain  from  thinking 
about  the  wine.     I  was  consequently  so  uneasy, 

E  2 
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though  not  exactly  what  may  be  called  wretched, 
that  I  could  not  stand  still  for  a  moment,  but 
w^alked  up  and  down  my  room,  or  in  the  garden, 
^  or  on  the  high  road,  in  no  ordinary  pertur- 
bation. I  could  not  forget  how  pleasant  the 
wine  tasted,  and  sometimes  almost  wished  that 
I  had  helped  myself  to  another  glass.  I  could 
not  too  refrain  from  saying,  what  a  pity  it  was  that 
it  should  be  so  dangerous.  Then  I  thought  of 
the  character  I  had  won  for  myself  by  total 
abstinence,  and  terrified  myself  with  the  idea  of 
forfeiting  it,  now  that  I  was  no  longer  practically 
a  teetotaller.  I  saw  clearly  that,  to  abstain 
totally,  I  must  decline  invitations.  This  then 
was  the  result ;  never  again,  until,  at  any  rate, 
I  should  be  in  actual  possession  of  the  living,  to 
go  to  any  party.  With  this  resolution  I  rose, 
prayed  God  to  help  me  to  keep  it,  and  endea- 
voured to  feel  and  act  as  if  no  danger  had 
assailed  me  the  preceding  day. 

I  flattered  myself  that  I  should  have  no 
trouble  with  Mr.  Bullock  on  the  score  of  invi- 
tations, for  I  had  now  been  here  above  a  twelve- 
month, and  he  had  never  sent  me  one,  1  had 
Heen  told  that  he  had  never  been  in  the  habit 
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of  inviting  to  dinner,  and  I  thought  he  would 
be  too  proud  to  ask  any  one  to  tea.  After 
breakfast  I  went  out,  congratulating  myself  on 
the  firm  resolve  with  which  I  had  armed  myself 
against  temptation,  and  still  more  on  what  I 
believed  to  be  the  probable  prospect  of  no 
temptation  being  presented  to  me,  at  least,  such 
as  I  had  the  greatest  reason  to  dread.  I  went 
my  pastoral  round,  and  was  returning  highly 
pleased  with  what  I  had  done  in  the  way  of 
ministerial  duties ;  but  above  all,  and  infinitely 
above  everything  else,  with  the  consideration 
that,  though  I  had  been  in  imminent  perU,  no 
harm  had  yet  been  done,  no  disgrace  incurred, 
no  occasion  given  for  malignant  censure ;  my 
character  was  still  intact,  fair  and  fragrant  as 
the  lillies  of  the  valley.  As  I  drew  near  home, 
I  saw  on  the  road  before  the  rectory,  what  very 
much  arrested  my  attention  and  excited  my 
curiosity. 

A  servant  in  livery  was  on  a  superb  grey 
horse,  and  placing  in  Mrs.  Blackwell's  hands  a 
fine  hare.  His  livery  was  new,  and  so  rich  and 
fashionable,  that  he  might   have  just  returned 
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from  Moses  and  Son,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  he  had,  for  those  two,  the  father  and  son, 
seem  to  claim  to  themselves  an  attribute  some- 
what approaching  to  ubiquity,  having,  or  pro- 
fessing to  have,  establishments  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  kingdom.  What  else  he  gave  her 
I  was  too  remote  to  perceive.  Who  was  he, 
and  whence  came  he  ?  were  questions  which 
just  then  I  could  more  easily  ask  than  answer ; 
for  since  my  arrival  in  this  place,  I  had  never 
seen  a  single  instance  of  a  servant  in  livery.  I 
had  not  the  least  doubt  that  a  present  was  sent 
to  me,  but  whom  J  had  to  thank  for  the  com- 
pliment, I  could  not  imagine,  and  was  horribly 
afraid  of  an  invitation  from  Norwich  ;  at  that 
moment,  such  was  my  resolve,  I  believed  that  1 
should  refuse  one  from  the  bishop,  and  indeed  I 
said  so  to  myself.  I  lingered  on  the  road  until 
he  had  ridden  away,  that,  in  the  event  of  having 
to  answer  an  invitation,  I  might  have  more 
leisure  for  consideration,  as  if  my  resolution,  if 
sincere,  did  not  preclude  the  necessity  of  it. 

I  found  on  my  table  a  note  enclosed  in  a  very 
beautiful  envelope  of   satin  paper,   which  note 
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was  nothing  else  tFian  an  invitation  to  dinner 
the  day  after  to-morrow  ;  a  plain  family  dinner, 
it  said,  at  Mr.  Bullock's. 

"  Whose  was  that  servant  in  livery  ?"  said  I 
to  mine  hostess. 

"  Ye  may  well  ask,  Sir;  he  was  Mr.  Bullock's, 
who  has  sent  you  that  note." 

"  I  did  not  know  that  his  servants  wore 
livery,  before." 

"  No,  Sir,  nor  anybody  else,  it's  a  new  thing ; 
what  will  he  do  next  for  his  great  lass  ?" 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  his  daughter ;  what 
has  she  to  do  with  it  ?" 

"  Oh  !  Sir,  it's  to  get  her  off  well ;  he's 
determined  to  get  her  wed." 

"  But  he  must  be  a  very  rich  man,  or  he 
could  not  live  in  this  style." 

"  Why,  Sir,  there  are  diiferent  opinions  about 
that ;  some  say  he  is  worth  a  deal,  and  some 
say  nought ;  I   don't  think  he's  worth  much." 

I  knew  she  had  a  great  horror  of  my  marry- 
ing and  turning  her  out  of  the  rectory,  and 
it  occurred,  of  course,  that  she  as  well  as  Mr. 
Whittle  had  certain  motives  for  disparaging 
remarks. 
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"  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  know.  We  are 
quite  sure  he  cannot  keep  up  this  style  long 
without  adequate  means." 

"  He  has  not  kept  it  up  long — he  has  only 
just  begun.  I  never  saw  a  servant  of  his  in 
livery  before.  Folks  say,- since  ye  came,  he  has 
not  been  the  same  man — so  big  and  pompous, 
high  and  mighty,  that  folks  don't  know  John 
Bullock  now.  He's  nought  but  a  farmer, 
Sir." 

"It  is  no  bad  thing  to  be  a  large  farmer — 
many  have  made  immense  fortunes  by  agricul- 
ture." 

"  Then  it  must  have  been  when  the  world  was 
a  deal  younger  than  it  is." 

"  Of  late  years,  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge." 

"  What !  so  as  to  have  servants  in  flaming 
liveries,  decked  out  in  that  maypole  style  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  for  liveries — many  don't  who 
could  well  afford." 

"Ye  may  depend  on't,  he  can  afford  nought 
o'  t'  sort ;  it's  all  to  get  his  lass  off.  Did  ye 
ever  see  her,  Sir  f 

"  See  her  ! — many  a  time.'* 
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"  Why,  then,  ye\e  seen  something." 

"  I've  seen  a  very  respectable  looking  lady-like 
woman.  I'm  sure  she  is  a  very  good-looking 
and  most  interesting  young  lady.'' 

Here  Mistress  Blackwell  opened  her  eyes  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  their  expansibility,  and 
lifted  them  and  her  dirty  hands  to  heaven, 

"  Why,  then,  I'm  sure  it  may  well  be  said 
beauty  is  in  t'  eye  of  t'  beholder.  Ye' re  V  first 
in  the  whole  universal  world  that  thought  Betty 
Bullock  a  bonny  lass ;  but  bonny  or  not  bonny, 
ye'U  be  sadly  taken  in  if  ye  think  she  has  or 
ever  will  have  ought  worth  talking  about  in  her 
pocket.  If  ye  want  a  fortune,  ye'd  better  hunt 
somewhere  else.^^ 

To  this  I  made  no  reply,  and  she  returned  to 
her  work  in  the  kitchen. 

I  was  now  perplexed  about  Miss  Bullock,  as 
I  had  been  about  Miss  Whittle  ;  the  latter  had 
beauty  but  no  fortune,  the  former  no  beauty  and 
I  knew  not  if  fortune.  What  course  was  I  to 
steer  now  ?  I  had  calculated  upon  marrying 
her  or,  as  some  would  say  with  truth,  her 
fortune,  but  I  began  to  question  if  she  had  any, 
and  if  Mr.  Bullock,  her  sire,   was  not  a  good 
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deal  out  of  his  proper  element  when  he  put  his 
servants  in  livery.  However,  I  thought  that, 
when  I  went  to  dine  there,  I  should  be  able  to 
judge  for  myself;  if  all  were  hollow,  more 
ostentation  indicating  to  any  man  of  ordinary 
perspicacity  a  style  of  living  much  exceeding  the 
requisite  means  for  its  support. 

In  the  dining-room  there  were  three  or  four 
guns  suspended  over  the  mantel,  and  locked  in 
frames  ;  there  were  also  several  foxes'  tails  in 
different  parts  of  the  room,  both  to  indicate  his 
favourite  pursuits,  which  were  certainly  those  of 
a  gentleman,  or  of  one  who  should  be  such,  for 
they  would  soon  ruin  a  man  of  mediocre  fortune 
or  none.  The  rest  of  what  was  there  it  is 
unnecessary  to  detail,  for  they  were  what  may 
be  seen  in  every  respectable  man's  dining- 
room. 

We  went  to  dinner  punctually  at  five,  a  large 
bell  rung  by  some  one  outside  having  announced 
the  important  hour.  Mrs.  Bullock  presided  at 
the  end  of  the  table  next  the  window,  her 
husband  at  the  other,  while  I  and  their  six 
children — three  sons  and  three  daughters — 
arranged  ourselves  on  either  side,  I  being  next 
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to  the  lady  of  the  house.  There  was  no  lack 
of  display  in  respect  to  silver  plate,  but  I 
observed  that  it  was  all  new,  nothing  of  the  sort 
that  I  could  fix  my  eye  upon  having  descended 
from  father  to  son  through  a  long  line  of 
ancestors.  Neither  was  there  any  lack  of  what 
can  constitute  a  sumptuous  dinner,  aU  being,  on 
the  contrary,  in  extravagant  profusion.  We 
had  maccaroni  soup,  fish,  beef,  veal,  fowls,  ham, 
&c.  &c.,  and  vegetables  of  almost  every  sort ; 
but  I  hate  to  give  a  bill  of  fare,  as  if  I  were  a 
bon  vivant,  which  I  never  was,  and  I  hope 
never  shall  be. 

I  have  mentioned  what  I  have  merely  to 
show,  that  if  a  dinner  could  prove  a  man  to  be 
a  rich  gentleman,  he  was  one.  And  now  was 
the  strength  or  value  of  my  last  resolution 
tested.  Of  course,  unless  I  would  declare 
myself  a  teetotaller,  which  I  was  not  prepared 
to  do,  I  had  to  enact  the  fine  gentleman  and 
invite  the  ladies  to  take  wine.  Again,  then,  I 
veered  about  and  made  a  resolution  that  I  would 
think  nothing  to-day  of  teetotalism  ;  but,  after 
to-day,  decline  invitations  on  the  score  of  indis- 
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position,  or  with  some   other   apology  such  as 
circumstances  might  suggest. 

Such  a  varium  et  miitabile  semper  is  a 
drunkard,  who  wishes  to  teetotahze  and  feels  the 
necessity  of  it,  and  yet  has  not  the  manliness  to 
avow  it  and  to  tie  himself  down  by  some  public 
pledge,  which  it  would  be  a  disgrace  for  him  to 
violate.  He  is  the  most  perfect  personification 
imaginable  of  a  weathercock,  and,  I  say,  let  him 
have  the  name  printed  in  large  letters  on  his 
back.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  and 
nugatory  than  for  such  a  man  to  make  resolu- 
tions— they  only  exhibit  to  himself  the  imbe- 
cility of  his  head  and  his  want  of  character. 
He  is  turned  about  wdth  every  wind,  and 
"  never  continueth  in  one  stay." 

I  took  wine  with  Mrs.  Bullock,  also  with 
Miss,  alias  Caroline  Elizabeth,  alias,  as  mine 
hostess  would  say,  Betty  Bullock,  whom  I  had 
once  intended  to  make  an  important  part  of 
myself,  and,  could  I  be  satisfied  with  her 
prospects,  intended  still.  Wine  glasses  were  on 
the  table,  but  no  decanters ;  a  servant  in  rich 
livery  poured  out  for  each. 
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Miss  Bullock  was  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
fat  and  fair,  pale,  with  a  small  razor  nose^  sadly 
too  small  for  her  face,  without  much  pretension 
to  beauty,  except  that  she  had  an  exquisitely 
tine  set  of  teeth  and  a  very  pretty  brilhant  black 
eye.  Any  man  might  be  comfortable  with  such 
a  woman,  along  with  other  appliances.  The 
impression,  however,  which  the  whole  dinner 
and  those  at  it  produced  in  my  mind  was,  that 
the  whole  was  acting,  not  reality. 

Mrs.  Bullock  was  no  lady,  not  being  able  so 
much  as  to  express  herself  grammatically,  or 
even  in  diction  and  pronunciation  above  the 
rank  of  one  of  her  farm-labourers.  Miss 
Bullock  was  somewhat  better,  but  not  much. 
As  for  Mr.  Bullock,  he  was  all  the  time  upon 
stilts,  constantly  making  an  effort  to  be  the 
gentleman,  sometimes  speaking  like  one,  and 
anon  relapsing  into  what  he  really  was^ — a 
would-be  fine  gentleman,  but,  in  fact,  a 
bumpkin. 

I  could  not  but  question  the  adequacy  of  his 
means  to  all  this  display,  and  attach  some 
importance  to  what  WiUy  and  his  hoopoe  of  a 
wife  had  said.     I  was  consequently  cautious  in 
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my  attentions  to  her,  lest  I  should  make 
anything  like  an  approach  to  the  appearance  of 
an  admirer. 

After  a  while,  the  table-cloth  was  withdrawn, 
and  several  sorts  of  wine  were  placed  on  the 
table,  with  dessert  of  pine-apples,  apricots,  &c,, 
in  variety  sufficient  to  invite  the  most  fastidious 
taste.  Conversation  ran  in  an  uninterrupted 
current  on  almost  every  conceivable  every-day 
topic,  for  none  were  deficient  in  colloquial 
powers.  Every  one  had  a  deal  to  say,  except 
Mrs.  Bullock,  who,  conscious  of  her  defect  in 
correct  expression,  appeared  to  speak  with 
reserve,  in  order  to  betray  as  little  as  possible 
her  want  of  education.  At  length,  the  ladies 
retired,  the  three  sons,  who  were  young,  soon 
followed,  and  so  Mr.  Bullock  and  I  were  left 
alone. 

"  Do  you  ever  see  your  neighbour  Whittle, 
Mr.  Rechab  ?" 

"  Sometimes,  not  often." 

"  Upon  my  honour,  as  a  gentleman,  Mr. 
Rechab,  I  would  advise  you  to  shun  that  low 
fellow,  I  would  see  him  neither  sometimes,  nor 
at  all." 
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•"  He  is  one  of  my  parishioners,   you  know,  1 
must  be  civil  to  him." 

"  Sir,  you  cannot  be  civil  to  that  scamp,  with- 
out being  something  more ;  he  will  not  let 
you.     He  will  soon  let  you  see  that." 

"  He  certainly  has  not  yet  annoyed  me  with 
his  company,  and  I  have  been  here  for  upwards 
of  a  twelvemonth." 

"  Then,  upon  my  honour,  you  are  highly 
favoured.  He  was  a  terrible  thorn  in  the  side 
of  your  predecessor.  What,  has  he  never 
invited  you  to  his  house  ?"  He  needed  not 
have  asked,  for  he  knew  as  well  as  I. 

"  I  took  tea  there  the  day  before  yester- 
day," 

"  Upon  my  word.  Sir,  I  should  think  myself 
for  ever  degraded  as  a  gentleman,  if  I  had  done 
so." 

"  Indeed,  Sir :  1  cannot  see  any  impropriety 
in  the  curate  of  the  parish  taking  tea  with  one 
of  the  farmers.  Though  he  may  not  be  just 
what  he  should  be,  his  wife  and  daughter,  for 
people  in  their  sphere,  are  well-behaved,  and  bear, 
I  believe,  a  respectable  character."' 

"  Of   course   I   do  not  charge  his  wife  and 
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daughter  with  immorality.  No,  no ;  as  •  a 
gentleman,  I  am  bound  to  say  this  much  of 
them,  that  their  moral  character  is  good  ;  but 
they  are  uneducated,  and  vulgar,  and  unsuit- 
able society  for  a  gentleman.  As  for  Willy 
himself,  his  vulgarity  is  the  least  fault  he  has."' 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  a  clergyman,  you  know, 
to  try  to  reclaim  such.  Christ  himself,  kept 
company  with  publicans  and  sinners  for  that 
purpose."' 

"  I  wish  you  would  just  call  to  mind  what  he 
says  on  the  subject,  of  reproving  such  as 
Willy.  '  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto 
the  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before 
swine,  lest  they  trample  them  under  their  feet 
and  turn  again  and  rend  you."  " 

"  Oh,  Sir,  you  wrong  him,  he  is  not  so  bad 
as  that." 

"  Sir,  take  the  word  of  a  gentleman,  he  is  a 
perfectly  incorrigible  blackguard,  who  will  turn 
everything  you  say  in  the  way  of  religion  and 
reproof,  into  ridicule,  and  do  you  every  injury 
in  his  powder  for  your  good  advice." 

"  Oh,  Sir,  I  have  seen  nothing  of  the  sort  in 
him  yet." 
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"  Have  you  ever  reproved  him,  and  talked  to 
him  on  religion  ?" 

"  No ;  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  reprove 
him ;  he  has  always  conducted  himself  with 
propriety  before  me/' 

"  Upon  my  word,  Sir,  you  do  not  yet  know  him, 
you  have  seen  little  of  him  ;  but  if  you  make  a 
practice  of  going  to  his  house  to  take  tea,  he 
will  soon  make  you  see  and  hear  what  he  is  ; 
your  reproofs  will  make  him  worse,  instead  of 
better;  and  I  wish  he  may  not  make  you  a 
drunkard  as  well  as  himself-  Sure,  I  am,  that 
he  will  do  his  best  to  make  you  so." 

"  When  I  learn  from  experience,  that  he  is 
such,  I  shall  certainly  think  it  my  duty  to  shun 
him." 

"  Experience  is  sometimes  very  dearly  paid 
for.  You  know  what  he  is  from  the  word  of 
a  gentleman,  and  that  ought  to  satisfy  you. 
Besides,  if  you  associate  with  such  a  man  as 
Willy,  we  gentlemen  shall  not  know  what  to 
think  of  you.-"^ 

"  As  to  your  last  remark,  I  can  merely  say, 
that  a  clergyman  has  a  duty  to  do,  and  must 
do  it    through    evil,    as  well   as    good    report. 
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But  if  Mr.  Whittle  be  so  incorrigible,  how  comes 
it  to  pass,  that  he  is  so  regular  at  church,  and, 
when  there,  behaves,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  as  well 
as  any  other  man.'^ 

"  So  far  as  you  can  see  !  He  comes  because 
gentlemen  like  myself  come,  and  thinks  that 
he  makes  himself  a  gentleman,  too,  by  doing 
the  same.  Believe  me,  he  comes  for  no  religious 
purpose." 

"  I  fear  that  is  uncharitable ;  his  motive  is 
between  God  and  his  own  conscience." 

"  We  cannot  stop  our  ears  to  the  blas- 
phemous remarks  he  afterwards  makes,  of  the 
church,  and  church  services,  and  of  everything 
connected  with  religion ;  nor  can  we,  nor  should 
we  refrain  from  judging  of  men  from  their 
conduct,  when  it  is  so  glaringly  inconsistent. 
'  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them ;'  do 
men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of 
thistles." 

"  Certainly  your  reasoning  seems  very 
conclusive.  ]  never  dreamed  that  he  was 
such  a  character.'^ 

"  You  will,  ere  long,  if  you  see  much  of 
him,    dream   of  it  with  your    eyes   wide  open. 
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Sir,  take  the  veracity  of  a  gentleman ;  he  is 
not  only  bad,  but  he  wants  every  one  to  be 
the  same :  and  is  determined  to  make  every  one 
else  the  same,  so  far  as  it  lies  in  Ms  power  to 
do  so.  May  I  ask  if  he  did  not  urge  you  to 
drink/' 

"  I  cannot  say  that  he  did  not ;  but  there 
was  not  much  of  that,  though  I  believe  there 
would  have  been  more  but  for  his  wife  and 
daughters/' 

"  Upon  my  word  and  honour,  Sir,  he  will, 
if  he  can,  make  you  as  drunk  as  a  beast,  and 
then  expose  you ;  glory  in  it  when  he  has  done 
it/' 

"  Really,  Sir,  you  give  him  a  very  black 
character ;  but  truth  obliges  me  to  say  that, 
when  I  was  at  his  house,  he  was  as  civil  and 
well-behaved  as  any  man  could  have  been/^ 

"  Sir,  the  devil  can  transform  himself  into 
an  angel  of  light,  and  does,  to  work  his  pur- 
pose/^ 

"  Well,  really  Mr.  Bullock,  you  have  a  very 
bad  opinion  of  him,  and  no  doubt  with 
reason  ;  but  his  wife  and  daughter  were  well- 
behaved,  and  I  think  it  must  be  my  duty   to 
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call  upon  them.  His  wife  is  indeed,  unedu- 
cated, but  has  a  soul  to  save,  and  a  curate  must 
not  shun  any  part  of  his  flock,  simply  because 
they  have  not  received  a  polished  education.  As 
for  his  daughter,  I  was  very  much  pleased  with 
her  indeed." 

"  Of  course,  a  gentleman  like  myself  takes 
very  little  notice  of  reports,  but  it  has  been 
reported  to  me,  that  you  had  some  thoughts 
of  marrying  her,  indeed,  that  you  were  formally 
engaged  to  her."  Here  he  paused,  evidently 
for  information. 

"  I  know  of  no  such  engagement :  the 
report  is  entii-ely  unfounded." 

"  Upon  my  honour,  Mr,  Rechab,  I  did  not 
mention  it  because  I  believed  it ;  you  must  be 
quite  sure  that  I  could  not  possibly  do  so.  To 
marry  her  would  be  to  ally  yourself  to  a  servant- 
girl,  and  one  not  as  well  educated  as  many, 
servants ;  a  gentleman  like  you  can  never 
think  of  such  a  thing.  But  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  that  Willy  and  his  wife,  and  the  poor 
ignorant  daughter,  too,  entertain  thoughts  of 
such  a  match.  With  all  their  ignorance, 
vulgarity    and  poverty,    they   are    not    without 
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their  full  share,  and  far  more,  indeed,  of 
ambition." 

"  I  can  hardly  believe  that  they  expect  me 
to  marry  her,  because  I  believe,  and  indeed, 
know  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  Mr.  Wren,  the  curate 
of  Parval,  has  made  her  an  offer,  and  is  ac- 
cepted, at  any  rate,  by  the  parents." 

"  That  is  not  at  all  improbable  ;  he  is  a  low- 
lived, vulgar  fellow,  like  Willy  himself;  he  is 
a  disgrace  to  the  profession,  and  may  well  ally 
himself  to  a  poor  servant-girl ;  she  is  as  good 
as  he,  if  good  for  anything.  Do  you  know, 
Mr.  Rechab,  that  that  poor  curate,  who  washes 
his  own  shirt,  had  the  vanity  at  one  time,  to 
commence  attentions  to  my  daughter,  Miss 
Bullock,  but  I  soon  put  a  stop  to  that." 

"  I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Wren  is  so  poorly 
paid  ;  considering  his  stipend,  he  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  make  a  better  figure  than  he 
does." 

"  Parval  is  a  small  living,  £50  per  annum, 
and  though  not  the  incumbent,  he  receives  the 
whole  of  it,  and  enough  too,  for  him.  What- 
ever income  he  had,  he  would  be  the  dirty 
beggar  you  see  him.     Only  think  of  him  having 
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the  presumption  to  look  at  Miss  Bullock ;  but 
as  perfect  a  beggar  as  he  is  in  all  his  notions 
and  habits,  he  had  sense  enough  to  try  to  make 
his  fortune.  I  shall  give  my  daughter  £  1 0,000 
in  hand,  to  the  lucky  wight  who  shall  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  secure  her  affections,  and  my 
approbation  ;  he '  knew  that,  and  therefore,  I 
know  not  if  even  his  unparalleled  impudence 
ought  not  to  be  excused." 

"  But  he  must  receive  a  handsome  fortune 
with  Miss  Whittle ;  they  cannot  live  upon  £50 
a-year." 

"  Where  is  it  to  come  from  ?  Willy  is  not 
worth  a  penny  if  his  debts  were  paid."  He 
little  knew  that  Willy  had  said  the  same  of 
him. 

"Then  they  will  be  obliged  to  wait  until 
he  can  obtain  a  better  income." 

"  They  are  waiting,  and  for  w^hat  ?  It  is 
your  concern  to  know,  if  it  be  anybody's. 
Parval  is  worth  nothing,  and  he  has,  as  I  have 
said,  the  whole  income  already  ;  but  when 
Benwell  becomes  vacant,  and  that  will  probably 
be  at  no  distant  period,  you  will  see  if  Willy 
does  not  make  a  desperate   effort   to  get  it  for 
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Tity.  You  will  see  then  what  a  blackguard  he 
is,  if  you  never  saw  before.  He  will  not  care 
what  he  says  to  Lord  Rolle  against  you ;  he 
will  make  you  into  his  Satanic  majesty,  and 
Tity  into  an  angel  of  light.  Oh,  Sir,  you  have 
reason  to  be  cautious ;  shun  that  fellow  as 
you  would  the  author  of  all  evil.  Let  the 
time  come  when  it  will,  there  will,  there  shall 
be  a  desperate  struggle ;  I  will  take  care  of 
that.  But  I  think,  I  am  sure,  rather,  that 
Tity  can  have  no  chance  against  you.  He  has 
no  voice,  is  such  a  miserable  performer,  and 
your  conduct  has  been  so  irreproachable  and 
conciliatory,  that  the  whole  parish  is  sure  to 
be  for  you.  Go  on  the  same  way,  and  above 
all  cut  that  scum  of  the  earth." 

I  was  very  much  amused  with  Mr.  Bullock's 
never  ceasing  eifort  to  pass  for  a  gentleman, 
and  his  so  often  calling  himself  one,  but  all 
this  seemed  to  me  the  apery  of  what  he  was 
not,  arisino;  from  the  consciousness  that  he  was 
not  one.  No  real  gentleman  would  have  taken 
so  much  pains  to  be  thought  one.  I  had 
some    doubts,  too,  as    to    his   veracity.      Mrs. 
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Blackwell  had  told  me  that  Mr.  Wren  had 
been  encouraged  by  Mr.  Bullock  to  aspire  to 
the  hand  of  his  daughter ;  but  that  he  was 
attached  to  Miss  Whittle,  and  thereby  became 
the  target  of  Mr.  Bullock's  incessant  and 
severest  shafts  of  scorn  and  derision.  This 
version  I  believed  to  be  the  true  one ;  for  I 
had  myself  seen  enough  to  convince  me  of  Tity's 
sincere  and  deep  attachment  to  Miss  Whittle. 

One   suspicion  generates   another ;     I    could 
not,    therefore,    but    suspect    the  truth   of    his 
boast  about  the  £10,000  in  hand.      There  was 
great    display  of   affluence   in   the   house,    but 
all  this   was  in   the   way  of  spending,    not   of 
getting ;  yet  no   man  could  long   spend    thus, 
unless  the  stream  of  his  revenue  were   ample 
and   perennial.      I  will   do  him  the  justice  to 
say,  that  he  had  one  admirable  characteristic  of 
a  real  gentleman :  he  did  not  attempt  to  force 
his  wine  upon  you.      I   had  now  drunk  a  con- 
siderable   quantity,   how    much    during    dinner 
and  since  I  cannot  remember,  but,  having  made 
an  excellent  dinner,  and  drunk   slowly,   I  was 
not  in  the  least  affected.      I  drank  as  he  drank, 
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which  for  me,  confirmed  in  the  taste,  was  the 
highest  degree  of  thoughtlessness ;  I  should 
have  looked  forwards  to  the  future. 

He  now  proposed  that  hefore  tea  we  should 
go  and  look  at  his  farm.  To  this  I  acceded 
with  pleasure ;  I  wanted  to  see  if  all  outside 
were  in  keeping  with  the  inside.  We  went 
first  to  his  stables,  where  he  showed  me  a 
brood  mare  of  great  courage,  he  said,  than 
which  I  had  hardly  ever  seen  an  uglier  animal, 
and  then  a  very  handsome  young  horse,  bred 
from  her,  than  which  I  had  never  seen  a 
handsomer.  He  then  shewed  me  four  hunters 
led  into  the  yard  by  a  groom,  that  I  might 
have  a  fairer  view  of  them ;  so  far  as  I  could 
judge  they  were  most  splendid  horses,  and  in 
the  finest  condition.  We  also  walked  through 
much  of  his  farm,  and  I  saw  fat  oxen  and  cows 
of  the  finest  breed,  so  he  said,  but  I  was  no 
judge.  I  admired  most,  as  most  picturesque, 
the  beautiful  sheep,  grazing  and  adorning  the 
hill  sides.  In  returning  we  visited  or  inspected 
say  which  you  hke  best,  his  piggery.  The 
gruntlings,  of  course,  were  of  the  finest  breed ; 
indeed,  everything  he  had    he    called    so,    and 
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they  might  be  so  for  what  I  knew  about  them. 
We  next  looked  at  his  poultry,  and  of  these 
he  had  a  great  variety,  and  many  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  with  this  part  of  his  exhibition 
I  was  most  pleased.  All  that  I  had  seen 
bespoke  the  greatest  opulence :  everything  was 
such  that  I  believe  the  king  consort,  who 
delights  in  farming,  might  have  been  justly 
proud  of. 

We  now  turned  into  his  garden,  kitchen- 
garden  first,  where  things  were  planted  and 
growing  to  cater  for  the  most  sumptuous  table, 
then  the  flower-garden,  laid  out  with  great 
taste  and  in  the  neatest  order,  such  as  none 
could  keep  it  without  a  large  purse.  As  if  to 
complete  the  climax  of  every  thing  rare  and 
costly,  he  led  the  way  into  his  conservatory,  and 
here  was  such  a  display  of  exotic  beauty,  as  one 
would  almost  think,  must  have  ransacked  the 
universe  for  its  existence.  The  Louvre  in  all 
its  glory,  ere  the  allied  armies  entered  Paris,  to 
furnish  which  Napoleon  le  Grand  had  robbed 
almost  the  whole  world,  could  not  have  been 
more  interesting  to  me.  I  had  been  a  bit  of  a 
botanist  for  some  years,  but  my  study  had  been 
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limited  to  what  grew  in  my  own  country.  Here 
of  course  Withering's  arrangement  was  of  no 
use.  I  was  lost  in  wonder,  love  and  praise, 
whilst  Mr.  Bullock  explained,  like  one  of  the 
guides  in  London,  for  the  one  thousandth  time 
at  least,  these  botanical  specimens  which  I  had 
never  seen  before.  "  Surely,"  thought  I,  "  if  this 
man  is  not  rich  and  very  rich  too,  he  must  be  a 
very  great  rOgue,  but  all  this  cannot  have  come 
from  farming,  his  wealth  must  have  been  an 
inheritance."  He  concluded  the  tour  with  lead- 
ing me  to  a  low  wicket  which  opened  into  his 
orchard,  and  told  me  to  promenade  there  for  a 
short  time  when  he  would  join  me. 

A  long  walk  lay  before  me  along  a  quick- 
thorn  fence,  which  separated  me  from  a  parallel 
walk  on  the  other  side  of  it  leading  from  Ben- 
well  to  a  few  houses  half-a-mile  beyond  Mr. 
Bullock's,  and  at  the  extremity  of  this  walk  was 
an  old  ruin  overgrown  with  ivy,  to  which  I  can 
hardly  give  a  name.  It  could  not  have  been  a 
barn,  for  there  were  remains  of  several  windows 
with  dripstones  ;  it  may  have  been  some  gentle- 
man's mansion.     But  it  boots  not  what  it  had 
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been,  there  it  was  now  a  beautiful  picturesque 
ruin.  There  were  fruit-trees  in  abundance  in 
full  rich  foliage  with  hazels  intermixed,  and  I 
walked  towards  the  ruin,  but  had  not  gone 
many  yards,  before  I  heard  myself  accosted  by 
Miss  Bullock.  Whence  or  which  way  she  came 
thither  I  know  not ;  she  might  have  dropped 
from  the  sky,  but  there  was  I  with  her  solus 
cum  sold. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  a  propos  for  a 
lover,  had  I  been  one,  and  such  I  was,  not 
exactly  of  her  person,  but  of  her  supposed 
purse.  She  had  plenty  to  say  for  herself,  being 
much  more  au  fait  at  conversation  than  I, 
and  discourse  between  us  rolled  on  in  a  perfect 
torrent.  She  was  a  very  sensible  young  woman, 
her  remarks  of  an  every  day  character  being 
always  pertinent,  and  sometimes  striking  and 
somewhat  brilhant.  She  soon  introduced  the 
topic,  which,  from  her  earnestness  I  believe  was 
nearest  her  heart,  and  that  was  the  probability  of 
an  early  vacancy  in  the  living  of  Benwell  and  of 
my  being  the  next  rector.  She  too  like  her 
father  had  much  to  say  of  Willy  and  Tity,  and 
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all     in      the     way      of     ridicule     and      con- 
tempt- 

"  The   house,  I  understand,    Mr.    Rechab,   is 
not  in  very  good  condition." 

"  Some    part    wants    repairing,    but    that    I 
believe  may  be  done  at  no  great  expense." 

"  Why  does  not  Mr.  Courtley  do  it  ?  He 
may  be  compelled." 

"  Certainly  the  incumbent  is  liable  by  law  to 
dilapidations." 

"  If  properly  repaired,  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
very  respectable  house." 

"  Quite  sufficient  for  my  respectable  family.' 

"  If  I  were  you,  when  the  rector,  I  would 
keep  a  horse-" 

"  I  intend  to  do  so," 

"  And  an  open  carriage ;  you  see  Benwell 
is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  a  market 
town." 

"  I  know  not  if  I  could  afford;  all  this  would 
require  servants-" 

"  One  man  would  be  sufficient ;  the  living  is 
a  good  one." 

"  Hardly  sufficient,  I  fear,  for  what  you 
propose-" 
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"  Oh,    you    might    very    well    afford    with 
assistance." 

T  did  not  like  to  ask  her  what  assistance  she 
alluded  to,  for  I  thought  this  was  coming  to 
close  points,  and  all  at  once  too-  There  was 
therefore  a  dead  pause,  and  she  herself  seemed 
to  be  conscious  that  she  was  going  on  too  fast 
for  a  lady,  if  this  confab  might  be  considered 
courtship.  Whether  somewhat  abashed  or  not, 
I  cannot  offer  an  opinion,  but  she  stooped  down 
to  gather  some  violets  by  the  hedge-side,  as  if 
in  confusion,  and  I,  I  know  not  why,  walked 
forwards  instead  of  waiting  as  I  should  have 
done  to  help  her. 

I  had  not  gone  many  yards,  before,  in  idle 
mood,  and  without  any  reason  I  know  of,  I 
pulled  Mr.  Bullock's  note  of  invitation  out  of 
my  pocket,  and  began  to  read  it,  and  just  then 
on  the  footpath  behind  the  hedge  Miss  Whittle 
passed.  She  appeared  very  much  confused ; 
how  she  came  to  be  there  I  know  not,  unless  on 
a  jealous  reconnoitre.  We  just  stopped,  ex- 
changed the  usual  compliments,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded. But  it  seems  we  were  seen  by  Miss 
Bullock    who  now  rejoined  me,  and  found  me 
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reading   or    intending  to   read  the   note   afore- 
said. 

"  Was  not  that  Nanny  Whittle  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  that  was  Miss  Whittle." 

"  What  is  she  doing  here  ?" 

"  Tliat  I  don't  know." 

"  Did  she  give  you  that  letter  ?' 

"  Oh,  no,  certainly  not ;"  and  I  hastily  put 
it  in  my  pocket. 

A  marvellous  change  seemed  to  have  come 
over  the  spirit  of  her  dream.  She  had  just 
been  thinking  of  living  with  me  for  better,  for 
worse,  and  that  for  life  in  the  rectory  at  Benwell ; 
but  what  she  di'eamed  of  now  was  known  best 
to  herself. 

But  she  was  no  victim  to  the  shafts  of 
Cupid,  though  the  beautiful  Miss  Whittle 
certainly  was.  Her  tongue  had  lost  its  volu- 
bility ;  it  was  no  longer  the  perpetual  motion  it 
had  been ;  she  seemed  plunged  in  a  reverie 
from  which  she  awoke  by  sudden  starts  to  say 
something  peevishly.  Her  countenance  was 
pale,  thoughtful,  anxious  ;  but  we  still  continued 
our  promenade,  I  having  the  conversation  wholly 
to  myself,  and  saying  whatever  came  to  hand, 
that  we  might  not  seem  to  be  Quakers. 
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One  of  Miss  Bullock's  sisters  now  came  to 
tell  us  that  tea  was  ready.  What  could  I  do  to 
make  Miss  Bullock  cheerful  and  herself  again  ? 
I  showed  her  the  note  which  I  had  been  reading, 
and  she  saw  with  her  own  eyes,  which  is  the 
best  believing;,  that  it  was  no  hillet-doux.  A 
gleam  of  hope  seemed  to  light  up  her  counte- 
nance, and  without  invitation  she  took  hold  of 
my  arm,  and  thus  we  proceeded  to  the  house. 
Tea-things  were  on  the  table,  but  I  waited  some 
time  in  the  drawing-room  before  any  one  ap- 
peared. At  length  the  whole  family  made  their 
entree,  John  Bullock,  Esquire,  with  anything 
but  satisfaction  beaming  in  his  eye.  What  was 
the  matter  now  ?  He  knew  not,  he  said,  what 
business  any  one  had  to  come  sneaking  about 
his  premises,  and  again  he  descanted  on  the  low, 
contemptible  character  of  the  Whittles,  and 
appended  a  suitable  caution  to  me. 

Verily,  thought  I,  I  am  between  two  fires  ; 
but  the  worst  fire  was  within  me.  I  drank 
wine  at  dinner  and  after  it  until  I  was  satisfied 
and  wanted  no  more ;  but  now  I  found  what  it 
was  to  be  a  confirmed  sot.  I  was  now  drinking 
tea,  but  did  not  want  it.  I  longed  for  a  pipe 
and  a  glass.     Oh  !  the  dreadful  evil  of  having 
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acquired  the  taste  !  I  believed  that  this  would 
turn  out  the  most  mischievous  day  to  me  that 
had  ever  shone  since  I  took  my  ordination  vows, 
and  I  was  not  mistaken.  Soon  after  tea,  I  was 
on  my  way  home,  a  worse  man  than  when  I 
came,  by  infinitely  more  than  what  would  pay 
off  the  national  debt. 

I  sauntered  home  through  the  fields  by  the 
footpath  on  which  I  had  seen  Miss  Whittle,  in 
a  very  dejected  melancholy  mood,  lamenting,  and 
unable  to  remove  the  ragins:  desire  I  had  for 
more  wine  ;  but,  in  fact,  I  would  have  drunk 
anything  rather  than  nothing  alcoholic.  I  en- 
tertained not  the  least  doubt  that  I  was  a  ruined 
man,  that  my  ruin  might  not  be  to-day,  or  this 
year,  or  even  the  next,  but  that  its  advent  at  no 
remote  period  was  as  sure  as  fate. 

I  had  not  gone  far,  thus  musing  and  mourning 
and  meeting  destruction  before  it  came,  when 
I  heard  at  a  distance  the  hoarse  croaking  of  a 
raven,  thrilling,  dismal  and  depressing.  Ravens 
have  been  protected  by  law,  because  destructive 
of  noxious  insects  ;  but  God  deliver  me  from  the 
clangour  of  a  ravenous  bird,  whose  croaking 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  death  and  black  fate. 
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A  little  farther  on  I  could  see  a  raven,  whether 
the  same  I  knew  not,  busy  about  something 
near  a  gate  through  which  I  had  to  pass,  and 
when  I  came  to  the  place,  it  wnthdrew,  and  I 
saw  a  poor  sickly  lamb  lying  on  one  side  gasping 
and  expiring  with  its  eyes  plucked  out  by  that 
filthy  bird  of  prey.  I  saw  the  object  of  universal 
aversion  at  no  great  distance  in  the  field,  waiting 
until  I  had  passed,  its  ugly  features,  its  enormous 
bill,  its  ignoble  port,  its  savage  look.  Verily, 
said  I,  I  am  in  the  land  of  omens ;  I  am 
literally  surrounded  with  them  ;  I  cannot  stir  or 
turn  myself,  but  something  or  other  is  sure  to 
croak  in  my  ears  that  destruction  awaits  me. 

Hitherto  my  day  at  Benwell  had  been  full 
of  promise,  but  what  will  the  evening  be  ?  We 
shall  soon  see,  very  soon,  alas,  for  me  and  mine, 
too  soon.  Looking  behind  me,  I  saw  Miss 
Whittle  posting  after  me,  and  not  wishing  to 
speak  to  her  tlien,  I  hastened  home  as  fast  as  I 
could. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  stimulant  of  the  wine  had  spent  itself 
and  was  now  followed  by  an  antistimulant,  which 
clamoured  for  another  stimulant  to  keep  the 
spirits  up  to  an  endurable  degree  of  elevation. 
I  had  no  sooner  sat  down  in  my  room,  than  I 
began  to  consider  in  what  way  I  could  get 
something  to  drink  without  disgrace  and  ruin. 
I  endeavoured  to  drive  the  thought  away,  but 
found  it  utterly  impossible.  I  wanted  a  pipe 
too,  but  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  breaking 
through  the  rule  which  I  had  laid  down  for 
myself,  never  to  be  known  at  BenweU  as  a 
smoker.     I  was  strongly  tempted  to  ask  Mrs. 
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Blackwell  for  v\hat  I  so  much  longed  for,  but  I 
knew  very  well  that  I  should  go  on  to  gross  and 
brutal  excess,  and  what  then  would  be  the  con- 
sequences ?  They  stared  me  in  the  face  as  black 
as  midnight,  and  as  the  tempest,  which  menaces 
destruction  to  the  mariner  at  sea  and  near  no 
friendly  port.  I  should  be  indebted  to  her  for 
a  secret  which  she  would  never  keep,  and  which 
it  would  be  infinitely  worse  for  me  if  she  did 
keep.  She  and  her  husband,  whom  I  knew 
to  be  most  accomphshed  blackguards,  would  treat 
me  with  every  conceivable  indignity  and  insult, 
rob  and  plunder  me,  and  there  would  be  nothing 
for  me  but  submission  without  a  murmur.  All 
therefore  but  omnipotent  as  was  the  temptation, 
fear  was  still  more  potent :  one  passion  opposed 
another,  and  fear  won  the  battle. 

It  next  occurred  to  me  to  call  upon  Mr. 
Whittle,  late  in  the  evening  as  it  was.  I  was 
quite  sure  he  would  offer  me  something,  as 
much  indeed,  if  his  wife  would  only  let  him,  as 
the  greatest  sot  could  desire,  and  1  even  put  my 
hat  on  and  walked  part  of  the  way  to  his  house  ; 
but  again  fear  interposed  and  I  durst  not  pro- 
ceed.    I  was  quite  sure  that  I  should  get  dnink, 
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and  in  that  senseless  state  pay  my  addresses  to 
Ann,  or  if  not,  that  he  would  make  my  intem- 
perance public.  I  endeavoured  to  oppose  to 
the  temptation  every  consideration  I  could  think 
of ;  but  oh  !  reason  is  a  poor,  feeble  combatant, 
when  passion  is  her  antagonist  and  actually  up 
in  arms. 

I  now  thought  by  a  night's  sound  sleep  the 
longing  would,  in  a  great  measure  subside,  and 
that  if  I  could  only  pass  over  two  or  three  days, 
without  committing  myself,  it  would  be  gone 
altogether,  and  I  determined,  when  once  that 
should  be  the  case  again,  to  take  such  care  as  I 
never  had  before,  never  to  bring  myself  into  such 
trouble  again,  that  I  would  take  the  pledge  and 
proclaim  myself  a  teetotaller,  and  care  for  no 
man's  opinion  about  it,  or  esteem,  or  favour. 
After  a  good  deal  of  struggling  and  seeing  no 
way  in  which  1  could  obtain  alcohol  apart  from 
disgrace  and  ruin,  I  prevailed  upon  myself,  for  it 
was  now  growing  late,  to  go  to  bed.  I  did  go 
to  bed  and  slept  soundly,  and  rose  in  the  morning 
without  the  least  inchoate  wish  for  any  intoxi- 
cating beverage.  I  had  gained  a  victory  a 
noble  one,  had  reason  to  cry  out,  to  triumph. 
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I  walked  out  much  in  the  open  air ;  perhaps 
it  would   have  been    better  if  I    had   not ;  for, 
after  having  walked  for  several   hours,  indeed    I 
did  nothing  else  except  at   meal  times,  when   it 
drew  near  five  o'clock,  the  time  of  day  when  I 
had    dined    with   Mr-   Bullock,  and  tasted  his 
fatal  wine,  I  felt  the  longing  return,  and  though 
I  strove  against  it  by  reason  and  good  resolutions 
and  even  prayers  for  help,  it  was  there  and  would 
not  leave  me.     The  devil   had  been  foiled,  but 
he  now  seemed  to  have  returned  with  a  rein- 
forcement.    I  went    into  the   house  and   com- 
menced reading  something  abstruse,  calculated 
to  engage  the  reasoning   faculties  and   so   com- 
pletely to  absorb  my  thoughts  as  to  exclude  the 
very    idea    of    the   passion  which    was    again 
burning  within  me.     But   the  flame  could  not 
be  extinguished  in  that  way :    I  wanted  some- 
thing   to    drink,    and    I    seemed,    maugre   the 
better  part  of   myself,  determined    to   have   it 
come  from  where  it  would,  and  whatever  ven- 
geance might  lie  at  the  door.      I  then  took  up 
a  book  of  light  reading,  Gil   Bias,   but  amuse- 
ment if  it    did    not  make   matters    worse,  cer- 
tainly did  not  mend  them- 
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I  came  to  the  conclusion,  at  last,  that  my 
only  course  was  to  go  to  some  great  distance  ; 
say  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  off,  and  there  in- 
dulo-e,  where  I  should  be  unknown.  I  flattered 
myself  that  I  might  do  so  without  going  to  the 
greatest  excess,  that  I  could  drink  as  I  did 
yesterday,  at  Mr.  Bullock's,  and  that,  if  it  were 
not  wrong  yesterday,  which  no  one  would  think, 
it  could  not  be  so  to-day.  I  hoped,  too,  that 
after  I  had  indulged  to-day,  the  uneasiness  would 
probably  leave  me,  and  I  could  return  to  my 
former  quiet,  steady  way  of  life,  and  then  I  might 
form  plans  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  evil.  At 
all  events  [  believed,  that  I  had  no  chance,  in 
my  present  state  of  mind,  to  abstain  totally  ;  that  I 
was  for  the  present,  completely  defeated,  and  that 
my  only  course  was  to  capitulate,  to  yield  now 
and  fight  some  other  day. 

I  told  Mrs.  Blackwell  that  I  had  some  business 
to  do,  which  could  not  well  be  put  off  to  another 
day,  but  that  I  should,  most  probably,  not  be 
able  to  return  to-night.  I  did  not  say  in  what 
direction  I  was  going,  and  she  asked  no  questions. 
Nor  did  I,  in  my  opinion,  tell  her  an  untruth,  for 
I  had  business ;  but  oh !  what  sort   of  business 
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was  it  ?  She  made  no  remarks,  for  she  thought 
no  ill.  I  put  on  a  pair  of  gray  trousers,  and  a 
black  stock  in  my  pocket,  to  exchange  for  the 
white  neckcloth,  when  at  a  distance,  and  then 
walked  leisurely  out  of  the  village,  as  a  man  in 
no  haste.  But  when  I  was  fairly  out  of  sight  of 
Benwell,  I  walked  as  fast  as  I  could  move  my 
legs. 

I  passed  through  many  villages  or  hamlets,  for 
the  country  was  thin  of  inhabitants,  and  in  each 
saw  a  sign  which  said  that  beer  was  sold  there  : 
they  were  all  beer-houses.  In  one  I  heard  a 
hurdy-gurdy,  and  durst  not  enter,  or  even  ask 
at  the  door  for  a  glass  and  pass  on.  At  another 
a  French  piano ;  but  it  was  not  music  that 
I  sought,  on  the  contrary,  the  music,  though 
meant  to  be  inviting,  frightened  me  from  the 
door.  At  another  I  looked  in  at  the  window, 
as  I  passed ;  but  the  room  appeared  literally 
crammed  with  labourers,  each  having  a  long  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  and  the  smoke  was  so  dense  as  to 
obscure  the  apartment,  and  make  the  further 
end  invisible. 

In  passing  through  another  village,  I  went 
past  a  private  house,  and  an  aged   man,  with 
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white  locks,  was  reading  a  book  on  a  table  close 
to  the  window.  I  had,  of  course,  only  a  lateral 
view  of  his  face,  but  that  face  and  his  head  of 
gray  hairs  were  so  precisely  nny  poor  father's, 
that  I  was  most  forcibly  struck,  and  I  trembled 
all  over.  I  went  about  five  yards  farther,  but 
could  not  proceed.  I  fancied  that  he  was  my 
father,  and  I  returned  slowly  and  close  past  the 
window  so  as  to  see  more  of  his  face.  He  was 
not  my  father,  though  the  side  of  his  face  was 
as  like  his  as  possible. 

The  setting  sun  shone  brightly  in  at  the 
window,  the  room  was  white-washed  and  very 
clean ;  a  clock  at  the  farther  end  pointed  to 
nine.  The  old  man  was  reading  the  Bible — a 
large  quarto — the  gospel  of  John  the  beloved 
disciple.  Again  I  endeavoured  to  persuade 
myself  to  retrace  my  steps — to  return  home  and 
be  a  sober  man.  How  might  my  misconduct 
bring  down  my  father's  gray  hairs  with  sorrow 
to  the  grave  ! 

But  I  was  insane :  nothing  1  could  think  of 
could  arrest  my  mad  career — passion  was  in  the 
ascendant  and  determined  to  maintain  her 
supremacy.     I  believed  that,  if  I  should  return, 
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I  should  set  off  the  next  day  on  the  same 
errand,  and  that  I  had,  therefore,  better  indulge 
now  and  reform  some  other  day.  Such  are  the 
resolves  of  a  confirmed  drunkard — he  is  always 
repenting  and  resolving  to  reform,  but  not  to- 
day.    Forwards  then  I  hastened. 

At  the  next  village,  a  crowd  was  collected 
before  a  beer-house ;  two  men,  half  tipsy,  were 
fighting,  and  many  encouraging  them  seemed 
to  be  in  the  same  state,  not  so  drunk  as  to  be 
unable  to  stand,  but  drunk  enough  to  be  half- 
mad,  quarrelsome,  and  pugnacious.  I  was 
afraid  I  could  not  pass  them  without  being 
dragged  by  force  into  the  midst  of  the  melee. 
I  passed,  however,  unmolested  :  they  were  too 
intent  upon  the  fight  and  their  bets  on  the 
result  to  see  me. 

A  little  farther  on,  in  the  same  village,  there 
was  another  ale-house.  A  man  was  coming 
out  drunk,  and  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
cursing  and  swearing.  I  saw  my  worst  fears 
fulfilled  or  going  to  be ;  but  appalling  as  was 
the  coincidence,  it  did  not  bring  me  to  myself. 
I  pushed  forwards  with  even  accelei-ated  speed, 
apprehensive    of  being  benighted    ere    I  could 
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meet  with  a  snug  pot-house,  where  I  could  swig 
and  swill  incognito,  and  in  no  low  com- 
pany. 

Calculating  my  pace  at  four  miles  an  hour,  1 
must  have  come  sixteen  miles  at  least.  It  was 
growing  dark,  and  I  came  at  length  to  a  solitary 
house,  what  is  commonly  called  a  hedge  ale- 
house,  which  served  as  such  and  also  for  the 
abode  of  a  farmer,  some  farm  buildings  being 
about  it.  The  sign  informed  me  that  ale  and 
porter  were  sold  there  by  Betty  Brimmer.  J 
listened  at  the  door,  .but  heard  no  one.  I  must 
be  housed  for  the  night  somewhere.  I  therefore 
went  in  and  found  the  old  woman  by  herself.  I 
asked  if  I  could  have  a  bed.     She  answered  : 

"  Yes,  not  a  better  anywhere." 

I  then  asked  if  she  had  a  private  room,  for  1 
did  not  wish  to  mix  with  low  company.  She 
opened  a  door  into  a  parlour  adjoining.  I 
immediately  entered,  and,  to  my  surprise,  as  on 
a  former  occasion,  found  Mr.  Philpots  sitting  in 
a  corner  with  Pollux  lying  at  his  feet.  He  was 
as  much  surprised  as  I,  and  FoUux  jumped 
up,  fawned,  and  welcomed  me  as  an  old 
acquaintance. 
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I  had  much  rather  have  been  alone,  but 
shyness  now  was  out  of  place.  I  had  come  to 
drink,  and  I  called  for  a  pipe  and  a  glass  as  if 
they  were  things  of  which  I  had  no  occasion  to 
be  ashamed.  I  asked  Mr.  Philpots  what  was 
the  name  of  this  snug  little  spot,  and,  with 
a  smile  and  then  a  hoarse  laugh,  he  an- 
swered : 

"  Follyfoot." 

Betty    was   very    old   and   haggard— indeed, 
cadaverous— in    complexion,    having    her    chin 
sprinkled  over  with  a  few  long,  straggling  gray 
hairs,    one-half  of  her  person  being  bent  to  a 
horizontal    position,   but  she   was   very    active. 
She    brought   the    pipe   and   glass,   wiped    her 
upper  lip  with  her  finger,  which  she  had  a  habit 
of    doing,    and     disappeared     in    an    instant. 
Drinking    and     smoking     being    my    business 
there,  I  threw  away  shame  and  all  sense  of  it ; 
and  drinking  rather  quickly  at  the  outset,  I  was 
soon    prepared    to  bandy   words    in    conversa- 
tion.     The    unknown,    however,   fired   the  first 
shot. 

"  Faith,  Sir,  you  like  a  pipe  and  a  glass.^' 
"  I  am  fond  of  a  pipe,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it.^^ 
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"  And  a  glass,  forsooth,  besides  V 

"  I  cannot  smoke  here  without  one  ;  but  I  am 
not  a  teetotaler/' 

"  Fore  heaven  !  I  am  glad  you  are  too  much 
of  a  Christian  to  have  that  sin  to  answer 
ioY." 

"  But  many,  Mr.  Philpots,  would  think  it 
disgraceful  for  me  to  be  here." 

"  Ay,  marry  would  they.  But  what  are  inns 
all  over  the  world  for  but  the  accommodation  of 
the  public  V 

"  Certainly ;  but  many  thinking  it  a  disgrace, 
I  don't  wish  it  to  be  known  that  1  have  been 
here.'' 

"  S'life,  Sir !  the  many  are  not  likely.  You 
are  too  far  from  home." 

I  thought  that  a  subtle  inquiry  to  discover 
whence  I  came,  and  therefore  took  no  notice 
of  it. 

"  I  hope,  therefore,  Mr.  Philpots,  if  you 
should  come  into  my  neighbourhood,  you  will 
make  no  remarks." 

"  Heaven  forbid  !  Besides,  I  am  here  my- 
self." 
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"  True  ;  but  there  ,  is  some  difference.  My 
profession,  you  know." 

"  O  Lud  !  never  fear ;  you  are  doing  nothing 
wrong — only  shun  low  company.'^ 

"  I  have  hitherto  maintained  an  irreproachable 
character." 

"  Marry,  Sir,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it ;  your 
fear  has  done  that  \" 

"  And  I  believe  no  curate  in  the  kingdom  is 
more  respected  \" 

"  Troth,  Sir,  that  will  always  be  the  case  if  you 
are  free  with  them." 

"  I  make  a  regular  practice  of  visiting  all  at 
least  once  a  week." 

"And  upon  my  life,  Sir,  I  hope  you  do  as 
they  do !" 

"  Certainly,  so  far  as  is  becoming  and  con- 
sistent.^^ 

"  Fore  heaven,  then,  what  have  you  to  fear  ? 
What  can  harm  you  V 

"  Lest  they  should  know  that  I  have  been 
here." 

"  Ods  !  my  life,  what  matters  it  if  they 
did?" 
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"  They  would  think  worse  of  me — think  me 
a  drunkard/^ 

"Not  they,  I'll  be  sworn.  Are  there  no 
public-houses  near  you  ? 

"There  is  one,  but  of  course  I  never  go 
near  it." 

"  Good,  good,  that  may  be  right — you  can 
smoke  at  home." 

"  I  never  have  done  so  yet,  I  don't  wish  to 
be  known  as  a  smoker." 

*'  Faith,  Sir,  I  thought  you  did  as  they  did, 
conformed  to  their  habits." 

"  Not  in  all  things ;  that  would  not  be 
right." 

"  Marry,  Sir,  I  think  it  right  and  more  than 
right  a  sine  qua  non  to  their  esteem." 

"  Then  if  one  of  them  got  drunk,  you  would 
advise  me  to  do  the  same." 

"  Oh,  most  gentle  Jupiter,  there  would  be  no 
great  sin  in  that  sometimes ;  but  you  need  not 
go  so  far  as  that,  you  have  reason  to  rule  and 
reign  over  you." 

Neither  he  nor  I  had  much  reason  just  now, 
or,  if  we  had,  we  did  not  let  it  rule  over  us,  for 
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we  were  both  beginning  to  be  visibly  tipsy, 
but  I  much  more  of  the  two.  He  was,  I  doubt 
not,  in  the  habit  of  daily  intemperance ;  besides 
I  had  eaten  nothing  since  dinner.  Drunken- 
ness is  a  great  traitor,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
I  now  made  him  my  confident. 

"  Reason,  I  fear,  is  but  a  feeble  monarch, 
when  passion  is  a  rebellious  subject." 

"  Go  to,  i'  faith,  you  have  been  at  Oxford 
for  that.  Aristotle  never  made  a  sager  ethical 
remark  ;  but  unless  passion  be  backed  by  habit, 
1  think  reason  will  prevail." 

"  Really,  Mr.  Philpots,  I  think  you  are  my 
friend,  and  I  will  therefore  tell  you  cordially 
that  I  have  acquired  what  is  called  the 
taste." 

"  By  my  beard.  Sir,  I  do  not  think  the  taste 
a  bad  one,  but  it  makes  more  caution  and  self- 
command  on  your  part  necessary." 

"  I  have  therefore  come  at  least  sixteen  miles 
from  home,  on  purpose  to  enjoy  a  pipe  and  a 
glass  where  I  am  unknown  and  may  avoid  dis- 
grace.    I  call  that  caution  and  self-command." 

"  I    protest,   your  self-command  has   carried 
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you  a  long  way — sixteen  nciiles  !  What !  could 
you  not  smoke,  and  enjoy  a  comfortable  glass  at 
home  ?" 

*'  True,  I  might,  but  not  without  the  risk  of 
going  to  excess,  and  that  risk  would  have  been 
a  serious  one  indeed.  It  might  have  destroyed 
my  chance  of  the  living." 

"  A  plague  on  it,  Sir,  you  are  cursed  with 
imaginary  fears.  The  inhabitants  would  like 
you  better  for  doing  what  I  am  sure  they  all 
do  themselves  occasionally." 

"  No,  Sir,  the  next  presentation,  I  under- 
stand, is  virtually  with  them,  and  I  am  sure,  if 
they  knew  that  I  had  been  tipsy,  though  but 
in  one  single  instance,  they  would  not  recom- 
mend   me." 

"  S'death,  Sir,  they  would  think  nothing  of 
a  solitary  instance.  To  be  sure,  habitual  in- 
temperance is  horrible,  but  that  is  never  likely 
to  be  your  case.  Smoke  your  pipe  and  drink 
in  moderation  at  home,  and  I  am  sure  you 
have  nothing  to  fear." 

"  T  tell  you,  I  have  got  the  liking,  of  all 
likings  the  most  horrible,  and  then  I  have  a 
rival." 

VOL.    II.  G 
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"  S'life,  Sir,  smoke  and  drink  at  home,  and 
you  shall  have  the  living." 

"  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  know  that." 

"  By  my  right  hand,  they  shall  recommend 
you,  and  you  shall  have  the  living." 

"  This,  Sir,  is  nonsense,  I  thank  you  for 
your  good  wishes,  but  in  the  case  I  am  sup- 
posing, they  certainly  would  not  recommend 
me,  but  1  know  one  who  would  do  his  utmost 
for  my  rival ;  indeed  he  will  do  that  at  all 
events,  but,  if  I  maintain  the  character  I  have 
at  present,  he  can  have  no  chance,  let  him  do 
what  he  will." 

"  Now  coolly,  and  upon  my  honour,  ranting 
apart,  I  cannot  but  think  your  fears  un- 
founded. I  do  not  believe  the  people  would 
think  any  worse  of  you,  but  suppose  the  worst 
should  happen,  that  you  should  be  disappointed 
of  the  living,  the  consequences  probably  would 
be  nothing  like  what  you  fear." 

"  Oh,  Sir,  they  would  be  horrible  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  it  is  a  very  valuable  living.  I  fear  the 
parishioners,  for  I  should  lose  their  respect,  and 
they  would  not  recommend  me.  I  fear  the 
patron  should  hear,  for  I  am  sure  he  would  not 
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give  me  the  living.  I  fear  the  people  I  lodge 
with,  for  how  would  they  treat  me  ?  I  fear  for 
my  parents,  who  know  my  expectations,  and 
I  should  send  their  gray  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the 
grave.  Besides,  if  I  get  the  living,  I  can  marry 
very  well,  which  otherwise  I  cannot  do.  Oh, 
Sir,  the  consequences  would  be  more  dreadful 
than  I  can  describe.  But  I  am  determined  I 
will  turn  teetotaller,  I  will  take  the  pledge,  I 
will  be  safe  and  out  of  the  possibility  of  such  a 
fall." 

I  was  now  becoming  very  stupid,  and  no 
wonder ;  smoking  and  drinking  upon  an  empty 
stomach ;  drinking,  I  know  not  how  much, 
could  not  fail  to  produce  a  serious  effect  upon 
the  head.  I  could  hardly  see  Mr.  Philpots, 
but  could  see  plainly  that  he  was  comparatively 
sober.  Nor  could  I  hear  distinctly  what  he 
said,  and  whilst  he  was  saying,  I  know  not 
what,  I  fell  asleep.  How  long  I  slept  in  the 
chair  is  best  known  to  Betty,  who  shook  me 
into  opening  my  eyes,  and  led  me,  half  asleep, 
up  stairs. 

When  I  woke  in  the  morning,  I  did  not 
know  where  I   was,  and    for   a  few    moments 
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was  quite  unable  to  recollect.  I  saw  myself  in 
a  small  bed,  in  a  small  garret,  and  above  me 
a  thatched  roof,  and  could  hardly  perceive  what 
the  roof  was  made  of,  it  was  so  black  with 
cobwebs.  I  had  not  the  faintest  recollection, 
though  I  racked  my  memory  to  the  utmost, 
of  having  come  to  bed,  or  how  I  had  done  so.  I 
saw  my  clothes  placed  carefully  in  a  chair  near, 
which  could  not  have  been  done  by  myself. 
Some  one  must  have  undressed  me,  and  put  the 
clothes  there  for  me. 

This  atelier  of  Arachne  contained  no  accom- 
modation for  washing  and  shaving,  and  if  it 
had,  my  hand  shook  so,  and  I  was  so  unhappy, 
that  I  could  not  have  availed  myself  of  it.  In 
going  through  the  kitchen  into  the  parlour,  I 
saw  two  men  drinking,  even  at  that  early  part 
of  the  day.  They  looked  at  me  with  evident 
curiosity,  then  at  Betty,  and  then  at  each  other, 
while  my  averted  face  indicated  to  them,  if  they 
had  eyes  to  see  with,  that  I  was  ashamed. 
There  was  no  Mr.  Philpots  in  the  parlour,  and 
I  made  no  inquiries  about  him.  I  was  glad 
that  he  was  gone,  and  wished  that  I  might 
never  see   him    again.     Betty  brought  tea  and 
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toast,  eggs  and  bacon  for  breakfast,  the  two 
latter  of  which  I  never  tasted  ;  bnt  being  so 
thirsty,  that  I  longed  for  even  a  single  drop  of 
water  to  cool  my  tongue,  I  paid  ample  respect 
to  the  two  first.  Having  discharged  the  reckon- 
ing, which  I  thought  the  reverse  of  exorbitant, 
I  took  up  my  hat  and  stick,  and  left  that  abode 
of  sin,  with  a  determination,  never  to  see  it 
again. 

I  was  now  on  mv  wf)"  liome.  A  nig^ht  of 
debauch  is  followed  by  a  morning  of  deep 
remorse.  I  looked  at  my  sin  with  a  heart 
stricken  to  the  dust  in  shame  and  sorrow,  wished 
that  I  could  recall  the  day  past,  and  avoid  the 
guilt,  vowed  to  sin  no  more  thus,  and  could 
hardly  refrain  from  cursing  the  vow  itself, 
knowing  my  own  impotence  to  keep  it.  And 
was  my  conduct  last  night  that  of  a  clergyman, 
of  one  set  apart  to  preach  the  gospel  of  peace 
and  pm-ity,  of  one  commanded  to  be  a  beacon 
set  on  a  hill,  the  salt  of  the  eai'th  ? 

At  the  first  village  I  came  to,  I  saw  a  group 
of  people  around  a  grave,  many  of  whom 
were  weeping  bitterly,  and  the  clergyman,  a 
youth    of    about    my    own    age,    reading    the 
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funeral  service.     I  wished  myself  past,   out  of 

hearing  and  seeing,  but  no,  that  could  not  be. 

I  had  to   pass  close  past  them,  and  could  not 

escape  the  solemn  words,  "  man  that  is  born  of 

a  woman  hath  but  a  short  time  to  live   and   is 

full    of   misery.     He    cometh    up,    and    is  cut 

down    like    a    flower:    he   fleeth    as    it   were  a 

shadow,  and  never  continueth   in  one  stay."     I 

could  not  bear  to  hear  what  struck  such  horror 

to  my  heart,  and  therefore  stopped  my  ears  by 

putting  a  finger  into   each,  and  strange   to  say, 

though  my  ears   were  thus,  I  may   say  almost 

hermetically  sealed,  I  distinctly  heard  the  same 

words  over   again.     Perceiving    myself  noticed 

by  people  on   the  road,  I  opened  my  ears  again, 

and    heard     what    I   thought    the     still     more 

appalling  words,  "  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in 

in   death ;    of  whom   may  we  seek  for  succour, 

but  of  thee,  O  Lord,  who  for  our  sins  art  justly 

displeased."     The  next  sentence  I  repeated  with 

him,  but  with  an  indescribable  impression  that 

to  me  its  petition  would  not  be  granted.     "  Yet, 

O  Lord  God  most  holy,  O  Lord  most   mighty, 

O  holy,  and  most   merciful  Saviour,  deliver  us 

not  into  the   bitter  pains  of  eternal  death."      I 
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was  glad  when  his  voice  could  no  longer  reach 
me,  but  my  remorse  seemed  to  deepen  into 
absolute  horror,  and  found  relief  in  the 
repetition  ;  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner." 

I  determined  now  to  notice  no  person  or 
thing,  but  to  reach  home  with  all  possible 
speed,  and  to  take  better  care  of  myself  in 
future.  In  passing,  however,  through  the  village 
I  beheld  the  old  man,  so  Uke  my  father, 
standing  at  his  door.  I  could  not  refrain  from 
again  looking  at  his  resemblance,  and  the 
instant  I  did  so  he  accosted  me. 

"  I  think.  Sir,  I  saw  you  pass  through  the 
village  last  night." 

"  You  are  not  mistaken,  I  did  pass  through." 

"  I  fear  you  will  have  a  very  bad  opinion  of 
the  morals  of  the  inhabitants." 

"  I  am  a  stranger  here,  and  have  seen  but  little 
of  them." 

"  That  little  was  a  deal ;  you  saw,  did  you 
not,  a  great  number  tipsy,  and  some  of  them 
fighting  ?" 

"  I  did,  but  I  was  never  here  before." 

"  You  mean,  it  might  be  a  sohtary  instance  ; 
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I  believe  if  you  were  to  pass  through  to-night 
you  would  see  the  same." 

"  You  mean,  it  is  a  very  frequent  practice." 

"  Sadly  too  frequent,  I  am  sorry  to  say  ;  no 
one  knows  but  himself  the  grief  it  has  caused 
my  son." 

"  Is  your  son  some  public  officer,  whose 
business  it  is  to  prevent  such  misconduct  ?" 

"  My  son  is  the  clergyman  of  the  parish ; 
you  have  just  passed  by  him  as  he  was  interring 
a  corpse  in  the  churchyard." 

I  sadly  wanted  to  go  on,  but  could  not,  with- 
out such  abruptness  as  would  have  been,  I 
thought,  very  unpolite,  if  not  uncivil,  and  then 
he  might  know  me.  I  therefore  spoke  at 
random,  and  at  the  same  time  moved  forwards. 

"  It  is,  I  believe,  very  difficult  to  suppress 
such  practices  among  the  humbler  classes." 

"  Sir,  talking  is  worse  than  useless ;  if  any- 
thing will  do  it,  it  is  example,  and  I  thank  God 
they  see  in  my  son  an  example  of  sobriety  not 
to  be  surpassed.  Sir,  he  is  a  teetotaller ;  at  my 
request  he  took  the  pledge  before  he  took  orders, 
and   he   has  kept   it  and  will,  I  do  not  fear,  to 
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the  end  of  his  life.  Oh  !  Sir,  he  is  a  comfort 
to  me  and  an  honour  in  my  old  age.  Every 
man  before  he  offers  himself  to  the  bishop  for 
ordination,  should  first  vow  never  to  taste  any- 
thing intoxicating  to  the  last  day  he  has  to  live." 

My  own  conduct  last  night  was,  I  thought, 
such  an  overwhelming  proof  or  corroboration  of 
the  truth  of  what  he  said,  that,  though  I  would 
have  given  worlds  to  be  away  from  him,  I  could 
not  refrain  from  exclaiming,  which  I  did  with 
much  warmth. 

"  I  perfectly  agree  with  you ;  your  opinion  is 
mine." 

"  Sir,  I  have  no  doubt  from  your  personal 
appearance,  that  that  was  what  you  did  before 
you  were  ordained,  and  1  dare  say  your  poor 
father  advised  you." 

No  clap  of  thunder  ever  took  a  man  more 
by  surprise,  or  produced  greater  consternation. 
My  eyes  lost  their  precious  powers  ;  everything 
ran  round  ;  I  was  dizzy  and  blind,  and  I  really 
thought  I  was  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  that  my 
last  moments  were  come.  I  could  not  speak, 
but  I  moved  forwards  or  think  I  did,  and  then 
stood    still    until    my    eyesight    returned.      As 

G  3 
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soon  as  I  was  able,  I  walked  slowly  away  from 
the  old  man,  but  for  a  considerable  time  dm*st 
not  proceed  at  my  usual  speed.  I  had  on  gray 
trousers,  and  a  black  stock,  and  had  not  thought 
that  any  one  would  take  me  for  a  clergyman, 
and  I  still  thuught  that  the  old  man  must 
have  known  what  I  was  from  something  else 
than  my  appearance.  Had  he  ever  been  at 
Benwell,  and  seen  me  there  ?  or  had  his  son  ? 
Fear  seemed  to  assail  me  from  every  quarter  : 
there  was  not  a  point  of  the  compass  from 
which  it  did  not  shoot  its  most  formidable 
arrows.  Thus  conscience  makes  cowards  of 
us  all. 

I  quenched  my  thirst  at  a  spring  by  the 
road  side,  and  being  in  some  degree  myself 
again,  hastened  home  without  any  further  oc- 
currence worth  mentioning.  It  was  about  one 
o'clock,  when  I  entered  the  village  of  Benwell, 
over  which,  I  blushed  to  think,  I  was  the 
spiritual  overseer,  having  charge  of  the  souls  of 
the  people  as  one  that  must  give  account ; 
I  could  not  but  think,  as  I  cast  my  eye  over 
the  poor  thatched  roofs,  that  they  were  as 
sheep    having    no    shepherd.        I    wished    and 
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hoped  to  get  into  my  room  without  meeting  any 
of  the  inhabitants,  but  on  my  arrival  at  that 
part  of  the  high  road  which  was  nearest  Mr. 
Whittle's  house,  1  found  myself  confronted  by 
Willy,  the  very  man  I  dreaded  most.  I 
would  rather  have  met  any  one :  he  was  my 
enemy,  and,  friend  or  foe,  the  man  to  notice 
anything  remarkable  about  me.  He  could  not 
but  see  that  my  person  was  not  clean  and  neat 
as  was  its  wont ;  that  I  had  neither  shaved  nor 
even  washed  my  face.  By  the  perspiration 
and  dust,  my  beard  seemed  longer  than  it  was. 
I  wore  grey  trousers,  which  he  had  never  seen 
me  do  before.  I  had  forgotten,  too,  to  ex- 
change the  black  stock  for  the  white  neckcloth. 
My  shoes  were  white  with  dust,  and  my  black 
coat,  too,  had  its  full  share. 

He  was  evidently  surprised,  and  his  eyes 
rambled  all  over  me,  from  head  to  foot,  over 
and  over  again,  as  if  they  were  extremely 
difficult  to  be  satisfied.  But  what  was  still 
more  treacherous,  notwithstanding  my  effort  to 
be  cheerful,  I  hung  down  my  head,  and  even 
shook  it,  cast  down  my  countenance,  clouded 
with  anxiety  ;  if  I   raised   my  eyes,   they  imme- 
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diately  fell  again,  and  I  sighed,  and  almost 
burst  into  tears.  He  said  he  thought  I  had 
been  on  a  long  journey ;  I  replied  that  I  had 
been  to  see  an  old  friend,  and  I  instantly  walked 
forwards ;  I  knew  that  he  would  sift  me,  if 
I  would  let  him,  and  saw  no  way  of  escape  but 
the  one  I  adopted.  I  entered  my  lodgings 
with  the  most  curious  sensations,  the  feeling 
that  I  had  no  right  to  be  there. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Mrs.  Blackwell  appeared  glad  to  see  me 
again,  and,  what  pleased  me  much  more,  was 
so  kind,  so  very  kind,  as  to  ask  no  questions. 
She  said  she  thought  I  was  tired,  and  she  was 
not  mistaken ;  tired  enough  *I  was,  tired,  jaded, 
harrassed,  knocked  up,  mentally  far  more  than 
than  physically.  She  soon  prepared  a  dinner, 
of  which  I  ate  something,  and  drank  abundance 
of  water.  I  sat  in  my  chair  until  bed-time, 
ruminating  on  my  abandoned  condition,  looking 
upon  the  past  with  dismay,  and  into  a  future  of 
the  blackest  darkness.  I  did  not  attempt  to 
clean    myself:     my  internal  uncleaness    indis- 
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posed  me,  or  rather  made  me  perfectly  indif- 
ferent to  cleanliness  of  person  ;  if  I  had  been 
unwashed  for  a  month,  I  should  not  then  have 
washed  myself. 

Night  came,  and  I  went  to  bed.  What  !  to 
sleep  ?  Of  course  I  could  not  sit  up  all  night. 
I  was  obliged  to  do  as  others  did,  or  what  would 
be  thought  of  my  sanity  ?  I  lay  down,  then, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  said,  as  I  did  so : 
"  thine  arrows  stick  fast  in  me,  and  thy  hand 
presseth  me  sore,  neither  is  there  any  rest  in  my 
bones,  because  of  my  sin.  For  mine  iniquities 
are  gone  over  my  head ;  as  a  heavy  burden  they 
are  too  heavy  for  me."  "  When  I  lie  down  I 
say,  when  shall  I  arise  and  the  night  be  gone  ? 
and  I  am  full  of  tossings  to  and  fro  unto  the 
dawning  of  the  day."  I  spoke  the  truth  when 
I  repeated  those  words  ;  for,  a  long,  long,  ap- 
parently endless  time  did  I  toss  and  tumble,  but 
was  no  more  disposed  to  slumber  than  if  it  had 
been  the  early  part  of  the  day.  Day  at  length 
began  to  dawn,  and  I  was  glad  to  feel  sleep  softly 
and  slowly  stealing  over  me ;  but,  oh  !  my  sleep 
was  not  sweet,  it  was  that  of  the  drunkard.  Job 
was  no  sot ;  but  every  sot   may  adopt  his   Ian- 
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guage  :  "  when  I  say,  my  bed  shall  comfort  me, 
my  couch  shall  ease  my  complaint,  then  thou 
scarest  me  with  dreams,  and  terrifiestme  through 
visions,  so  that  my  soul  chooses  struggling  and 
death  rather  than  my  life.'^  The  scene  of  my 
dream  shifted  with  almost  the  rapidity  of  thought. 
I  was  walking  with  the  strides  of  a  maniac,  suf- 
focated with  dust,  fighting  with  madmen,  swal- 
lowing enormous  draughts  of  ale,  staggering  and 
falling  helpless  and  insensible.  Anon  I  was 
watching  a  large  spider,  a  little  above  me,  ai*tfully 
weaving  its  snare,  and,  at  length,  inclosing  and 
slaughtering  a  poor,  siUy,  thoughtless  fly.  Oh  ! 
how  did  that  poor  little  insect  struggle  to  escape, 
and  how  pitiable  was  its  cry,  when  it  was  in  the 
gripe  of  its  lurking  foe,  until  its  shrieks  could 
be  heard  no  more,  and  its  life  was  extinct.  After 
that,  various  heads  rose  up  before  me  in  succes- 
sion, with  a  rapidity  truly  astonishing  :  those  of 
Philpots,  Whittle,  Blackwell,  Bullock,  Courtley, 
the  Bishop ;  but  each  vanished  with  a  horrible 
grimace,  almost  as  soon  as  seen.  One,  at  length, 
rose  up  out  of  nothing,  which  remained  long,  and 
was  to  me  most  distressing.  It  was  my  father, 
clad  as   when   I  last  saw  him,  emaciated  with 
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pining  sickness,  from  day  to  day ;  the  tears  were 
chasing  each  other  down  the  furrows  of  his  wan 
and  aged  face,  and  his  hands  were  clasped,  and 
eyes  uphfted,  as  if  he  were  in  the  act  of  prayer, 
I  thought  I  heard  him  speak  of  me.  I  endea- 
voured to  listen,  but  instantly  the  scene  was 
again  changed,  and  I  saw  my  luggage,  and  all 
that  I  had,  in  the  act  of  being  conveyed  from 
Benwell.  I  awoke  with  the  impression  that  1 
was  a  ruined  man,  and  oh  !  said  I,  what  can  all 
this  mean?  God  has  sometimes  spoken  in 
dreams  and  visions  of  the  night,  but  that  was 
anciently.  Are  dreams  now  anything  but 
vanity  ? 

I  was  not  so  superstitious,  as  to  attach  im- 
portance to  the  dream  at  a  prefiguration  ;  but 
I  knew  that  it  was  that  of  a  drunkard,  goaded 
by  remorse,  and  it,  therefore,  made  me  unhappy. 
Depressed,  however,  as  I  was,  down  to  zero,  in 
Fahrenheit,  I  did  not  go  down  stairs  before  I  had 
paid  the  requisite  attention  to  my  person, 
though,  judging  from  my  own  experience,  there 
is  nothing  a  drunkard  hates  as  much. 

Terrified  with  the  idea  of  exposure,  and 
uneasy  at   the  suspicious   look  of  Mr.  Whittle 
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yesterday,  I  could  not  stand  still,  but  paced 
my  room  backwards  and  forwards  incessantly. 
If  I  sat  down,  it  was  but  for  a  moment;  fear 
put  my  legs  into  a  perpetual  motion.  I  wished 
to  know  what  he  thought  or  suspected,  or  if  he 
suspected  anything  wrong,  but  was  afraid  to 
call  upon  him,  lest  I  should  be  catechised,  and 
unable  to  give  a  consistent  account  of  myself. 
In  the  afternoon,  my  perturbation  had  so  in- 
creased, as  to  be  no  longer  endurable.  I  there- 
fore determined  to  hear  what  his  wife  and 
daughter  would  say,  whom  I  expected  to  find 
in  the  house  alone,  for,  at  that  time  of  the  day, 
he  was  usually  out  in  the  fields. 

When  approaching  the  house,  I  saw  at  a  dis- 
tance, a  very  tall,  gipsy-looking  woman,  in  an 
old  dirty  red  cloak,  going  into  the  kitchen 
door.  She  was  of  the  race  of  the  Anakim, 
great  and  tall.  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  a 
woman  of  so  large  a  stature.  I  found  Mrs. 
Whittle  by  herself,  and  conversed  with  her  for 
some  time,  but  no  reference  was  made  to  my 
supposed  journey ;  no  questions  were  asked  as 
to  where  I  had  been,  or  what  about,  so  that 
if  she  entertained  any  suspicion,  she  did  not  dis- 
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close  it  to  me.  In  the  course  of  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  or  twenty  minutes,  she 
begged  me  to  excuse  her  for  a  few  moments, 
and  left  the  room.  Into  tlie  room,  though  their 
parlour  or  sitting-room,  there  was,  next  to  the 
entrance  door  from  the  kitchen,  another  door- 
opening,  I  believe,  into  some  pantry,  or  out- 
office.  I  distinguished  voices,  and  without 
being  an  eavesdropper,  could  not  but  hear  dis- 
tinctly what  was  said.  One  w^as,  that  of  Miss 
Whittle,  the  other,  that  of  some  unknown 
person.  The  latter  was  evidently  disguised, 
and  sometimes  I  could  not  but  think  it  one 
with  which  I  was  familiar,  that  of  Mr.  Phil- 
pots  ;  if  it  was,  he  so  disguised  it  that  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  be  quite  sure  that  he  was 
the  interlocutor.  Whosever's  voice  it  was,  male 
or  female,  this  unknown  person  was  professing 
to  be  a  fortune-teller.  Much  of  the  prophetic 
jargon  I  need  not  repeat,  but  I  mention  the 
following,  as  it  concerned  myself. 

"  Do  you  think  that  he  is  inclined  for  me  ?" 
"  He   thinks  you    very  beautiful,   and   to  be 
sure,  he  cannot  do  otherwise." 

"  But  do  you  think  that  he  will  have  me  ?" 
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"  If  he  should  be  very  lucky,  as  he  thinks  he 
will  be,  it  is  not  impossible." 

"  But  is  there  not  somebody  else  he  wants, 
who  has  plenty  of  money  ?" 

"  He  wants  money,  that  is  true  enough,  and 
I  see  one  he  may  get  who  has  plenty." 

"  Do  you  see  that  they  will  he  married  ? 
Tell  me  that,  and  look  very  particularly  and  be 
sure." 

"  I  do  not  see  it ;  there  is  some  uncertainty. 
If  he  be  lucky,  he  will  have  her ;  she  is  for 
him." 

"  Then  you  don't  think  I  have  any  chance  ?" 

"  I  don't  say  so,  but  I  would  advise  you  to 
think  no  more  of  him." 

"  Why,  if  I  have  any  chance  ?" 

"  Your  planet  promises  so  little  of  it,  that  I 
think  you  may  have  grief  enough,  if  you  will 
take  it  as  such." 

"  Tell  me  positively,  shall  I  have  him  ?" 

"  I  tell  you  as  far  as  I  see.  I  do  not  believe 
you  ever  will." 

"  Tell  me  positively,  will  the  other  get  him  ?" 

"  There  is  more  hkehhood  of  that ;  he  wants 
her  or  rather  her  money,  but  the  aspect  of  the 
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planets  is  not  very  clear.  The  retrograde  motion 
of  another  planet  will  prevent  it.  He  may 
marry  her  after  that  is  over,  but  it  will  be  some 
time  first,  if  ever." 

"  Then  you  think  it  impossible  for  me  to  get 
him  ?" 

"  The  chance  is  so  small,  that  I  cannot  but 
advise  you  to  think  no  more  of  him.  You 
may  do  that,  if  you  will ;  if  you  do  not,  I  see  a 
deal  of  grief  for  you." 

Mrs.  Whittle  now  returned,  and  her  voice,  I 
could  perceive,  instantly  silenced  theirs.  I  heard 
no  more  of  the  fortune-telling.  I  was  sorry  for 
Miss  Whittle,  for  I  could  not  but  think  her 
attachment  overwhelming  indeed,  which  caused 
her  to  seek  for  comfort  in  such  a  foolish  and 
now  generally  exploded  way.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  minutes  she  came  into  the  room  herself. 
1  could  see  that  she  had  been  weeping ;  her  eyes 
were  red  and  swollen,  and  indeed  her  mouth 
moved  so  convulsively,  that  I  thought  she  would 
have  burst  into  tears  again,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  turn  away  her  face  from  me.  Her  countenance 
was  dejected,  and  her  eyes  somewhat  cast  down 
even  when  she  came  to  shake  hands  with  me  ; 
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and  during;  the  whole  continuance  of  mv  visit, 
her  voice  was  plaintive,  and  sometimes  inter- 
rupted by  sighs. 

I  talked  cheerfully,  joked  about  this  thing 
and  the  other,  spoke  a  deal  of  unmeaning 
badinage,  anything  indeed  I  could  think  of  to 
cheer  her.  I  told  her  that  I  believed  marriages 
were  not  under  human  control,  that  the  course 
of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth,  that  love, 
indeed,  was  a  species  of  insanity  and  given  as 
one  of  the  severest  trials,  and  that  it  was  our 
duty  to  resist  and  overcome  it,  which,  I  doubted 
not,  could  be  done.  To  comfort  her  I  said, 
indeed,  much  which  I  did  not  believe,  and  which 
probably  was  more  calculated  to  aggravate  than 
alleviate  her  grief,  though  my  object  was  the 
latter.  When  1  said  that  love  was  given  as  a 
.  severe  trial,  by  love  meaning  an  attachment,  she 
instantly  said : 

"  And  what  is  aversion  given  for  ?  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  hating  as  well  as  loving." 

1  really  could  not  see  the  drift  of  such  a 
question,  and  was  perplexed  for  an  answer;  if 
she  hated   me,  of  course  I  had   no  occasion  to 
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trouble  myself  any  farther ;    I   had    no    objec- 
tions to  her  hating  me. 

"  Hatred  is  sinful ;  we  ought  to  hate  no  one  : 
the  christian  religion  requires  us  to  love  even  an 
enemy." 

"  It  may  be  impossible." 

"  No  !  we  must  not  think  so  ;  the  injunction 
in  that  case  would  not  have  been  given." 

"  Does  the  christian  religion  enjoin  a  woman 
to  marry  a  man  whom  she  feels  she  cannot  but 
dislike,  to  use  no  stronger  a  term,  and  then  to 
live  with  him  and  love  him  ?" 

I  began  now  to  see  her  meaning,  and  that  she 
had  been  speaking  in  reference  to  Mr.  Wren. 

"  No  ;  I  cannot  say  that  it  does,  but  you  need 
not  marry  any  man  whom  you  don't  respect 
or  like." 

"Need — I  don't  exactly  see  what  that  word 
means,  or  at  least,  in  what  sense  you  employ  it." 

"  I  mean  that  you  are  not  obliged  to  do  so." 

"  Obliged — that  is,  under  an  obligation.  Do 
you  mean  that  it  is  not  my  duty  ?" 

"  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  your  duty.  It 
is  your  duty  to  love  your  husband  ;  you  plight 
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your  troth  at  the  altar  to  love,  cherish,  and  obey 
him,  and  you  have  no  right  to  marry  a  man  if 
you  think  you  cannot  do  that." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  but  is  it  a 
duty  to  obey  parents  ?" 

"  No  doubt  it  is." 

"  What !  if  they  want  to  compel  me  to 
do  what  you  have  admitted  it  is  not  my  duty 
to  do  ?" 

This  was  the  Socratic  mode  of  arguing, 
and  she  had  driven  me  into  a  corner 
from  which  I  did  not  see  how  I  could  get  out. 
She  had  supposed  a  very  dehcate  case  of 
casuistry,  and  I  was  put  to  a  terrible  shift  for 
a  solution. 

"  I  do  not  think  your  parents  will  do 
that." 

"  They  will  and  they  do." 

"But  they  ought  not.^' 

"  I  think  the  same,  but  the  fact  is  still  there ; 
they   will  and  they  do.^^ 

"  Is  there  no  way  in  which  you  can  avoid 
such  a  marriage  without  disobedience  to 
them  ?'' 

"None,  but  by   marrying  another  whom   I 
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could  like,  and  whom  they  would  think  as  good 
a  match,  or  better." 

"  But  thev  cannot  force  you  to  such  a 
marriage," 

"  I  could  not  live  in  the  same  house  with 
them,  if  I  were  to  refuse/^ 

I  found  myself  now  in  a  very  delicate  position, 
and  was  afraid  to  open  my  mouth.  To  advise 
her  to  refuse  would  be  to  advise  her  to  disobey 
her  parents,  which  might  get  me  a  very  bad 
name,  and  to  advise  her  to  marry  such  a  man 
would  have  been  opposed  to  the  principle  I  had 
laid  down,  and  which  I  still  hold  to  be  good  in 
both  religion  and  ethics,  that  she  had  no  right 
to  plight  at  her  marriage  what  she  did  not 
believe  she  should  perform  or  rather  was  sure  that 
she  would  not.  I  told  her  that  I  was  very 
sorry  for  her  case  ;  I  advised  her  to  be  patient 
and  hope  for  the  best,  observing  that  things, 
when  viewed  through  the  vista  of  the  future 
made  gloomy  by  fear  and  imagination,  often 
looked  worse  than  they  really  were. 

At  this  moment  entered  her  father,  who, 
seeing  me  tete-a-t^te  with  his  daughter,  seemed 
highly  pleased  ;  he  shook  my  hand  with  a  hearty 
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welcome,  while  Miss  Whittle  went  to  the 
window  as  if  in  some  small  confusion  at  the 
interruption-  He  said  he  was  glad  to  see  me ; 
he  was  very  talkative  and  cheerful,  rattling  away 
in  high  glee  ;  I  believe  he  thought  a  match  was, 
not  to  make,  but  made.  He  hoped  that  I 
would  call  oftener,  said  that  it  was  my  duty, 
and  that  I  need  not  fear  as  to  a  hearty  welcome! 
But  the  instant  he  had  a  glimpse  of  his  daughter's 
face  as  she  left  the  room,  all  this  vivacity  and 
these  professions  of  kindness  seemed  to  fade 
away  like  a  delicate  flower  scorched  by  the  fire. 
Without  another  word  to  me,  he  followed  her 
into  the  kitchen,  and  was  absent  so  long  that  I 
began  to  feel  very  uncomfortable  at  being  so 
long  by  myself,  and  was  taking  up  my  hat  when 
he  made  his  appearance  again  with  his  better 
half  with  him. 

What  had  been  the  result  of  their  protracted 
consultation  1  know  not,  but,  instead  of  the 
distant  behaviour  I  anticipated,  I  found  both 
of  them  very  courteous  and  kind.  They  in- 
sisted upon  my  staying  tea,  to  which  I  re- 
luctantly consented-  He  then  asked  for  pipes 
and  tobacco,  which  were  immediately  brought, 
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and  exerted  the  utmost  of  his  efforts  and  in- 
genuity to  prevail  upon  me  to  smoke  with  him  ; 
but  last  night's  debauch  and  its  consequent 
remorse  were  too  fresh  for  me  to  be  persuaded. 
I  was  as  immoveable  as  a  mountain. 

At  length  tea  came  in  quite  a  homely  fashion, 
just  as  they  took  it  every  day.  Mrs.  Whittle's 
cap  was  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  and  she 
looked  much  more  like  a  woman  than  a  hoopoe. 
She  was  as  loquacious  as  ever,  and  corrected 
what  she  called  mistakes  in  almost  every  sen- 
tence her  husband  uttered.  Miss  Whittle  was 
as  nearly  Garrick,  between  tragedy  and  comedy 
as  anv  thing;  1  can  conceive.  She  did  her 
.utmost  to  be  cheerful  and  agreeable,  but  her  sad 
care-stricken  countenance  belied  the  words  of 
her  mouth.  She  was  not  what  she  endeavoured 
to  seem  to  be,  and  her  assumed  hilarity  was  too 
transparent  to  be  mistaken.  I  saw  clearly  they 
had  a  game  to  play,  and  wondered  what  it  was. 

I  confess,  however,  I  hardly  knew  what  to 
think,  and  sometimes  fancied  one  thing  and 
sometimes  another.  Tea  passed  over  with  a  great 
deal  of  talk,  but  such  as  concerned  me  no  more 
than  any  one   else,   and   then  Willy  recharged 
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his  pipe.  Soon  after  spirits  were  placed  on  the 
table,  and  now  I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  my  way 
more  clearly,  I  mean,  the  game  they  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  play,  and  what  they  intended 
should  be  the  result. 

His  wife  as  well  as  he  endeavoured  very 
artfully  to  induce  me  to  take  a  glass.  They 
wanted  me  to  drink,  I  could  have  no  doubt  as 
to  that,  they  did  not  attempt  to  deny,  or  conceal 
it ;  the  question  for  my  consideration  was,  how 
much  ?  one  glass,  or  two,  or  three  ?  If  I  had 
drunk  one,  would  they  not  have  invited  me  to 
another?  and  then,  why  did  they  want  me  to 
drink  ?  That  was  another  question,  of  some 
small  importance,  and  worth  my  consideration. 
I  entertained  not  the  least  doubt,  that  their 
object  was  to  make  me  cheerful,  if  not  tipsy  or 
drunk,  thinking  that  in  that  state  I  should  be 
disposed  to  shew  my  mind  more  plainly  than  I 
had  done  yet,  or  rather,  whatever  my  inclination 
might  be,  I  would  point  blank  ask  the  question, 
"  Madam,  will  you  marry  me  ?"  Any  one  knows 
that  a  tipsy  man,  and  many  a  man  when  he  is 
only  a  little  so,  will  say  what,  when  he  is  per- 
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fectly- himself  again,  he  would  give  worlds  that 
he  never  had  said. 

As  a  sort  of  last  argument  in  the  way  of 
persuasion,  Mrs.  Whittle  poured  out  a  glass  for 
herself — not  a  mere  apology  for  one,  nor  yet  a 
large  one,  but  what  would  be  called  the  usual 
quantity.  They  did  not  appear  very  urgent  in 
their  invitations,  but  the  reverse,  simply  asking 
me  and  little  more ;  and  whilst  she  was 
drinking  her  glass  of  whisky — for  that  was  the 
liquor — they  did  not  invite  me  at  all ;  but  when 
she  had  done,  and  she  took  time  enough,  she 
was  in  no  haste,  she  very  politely  praised  the 
liquor,  and  advised  me  to  follow  her  example. 
I  again  urged  ill-health  ,as  I  had  done  re- 
peatedly, as  a  reason  for  declining  altogether, 
and  promised  that,  if  I  should  be  in  better 
health  when  I  called  upon  them  again,  I  would 
do  myself  the  pleasure  of  taking  a  glass  with 
them. 

When  I  reached  home,  I  thought  of  poor 
Miss  Whittle,  whom  I  very  much  admired  and 
loved,  though  not  in  the  same  sense  I  loved  my 
once-expected  Jane.     I  lamented  over  her  with 
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tears,  and  determined  to  let  them  entertain 
expectations  which  could  never  be  realized. 
But  in  the  midst  of  all  my  commiseration,  deep 
and  overwhelming  as  it  was,  my  last  night's 
misconduct  forced  itself  upon  my  recollection, 
and  produced  deep  and  abiding  regret.  I  had  to 
thank  God — and  I  did  thank  him — that,  richly 
as  I  deserved  exposure,  no  disgrace  had  been 
incurred  yet.  But  the  Scripture  says,  "  Be 
sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out.  I  thought  of 
that  and  was  terrified.  Was  that  long,  lanky 
gipsy  Mr.  Philpots?  No,  that  could  not  be. 
If  they  were  the  same,  what  sort  of  a  character 
must  he  be  ?  and  yet,  if  that  voice  was  not  his 
there  is  no  swearing  to  a  man's  identity  by  his 
voice. 

I  thought,  too,  of  the  man  drinking  in  the 
beer-shop.  How  soon  might  they  show  their 
faces  in  Benwell,  where  I  had  preached  against 
intemperance,  yea,  and  accompany  me  to  church 
and  hear  me  lecture  right  eloquently  and  feelingly 
on  the  same  subject  again  ?  Then  might  not 
those  very  men  have  seen  me  taken  up 
insensible  to  bed  ?  yea,  have  been  the  very  men 
that  took  me  up?     I   could   not  answer;  but 
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these  and  many  similar  questions  made  me  as 
terrified  and  miserable  as  a  felon,  who  has 
escaped  the  constable's  pursuit  hitheito,  but 
knows  not  how  soon  his  hiding-place  may  be 
discovered,  and  he  may  be  brought  to  jus- 
tice. 

Resolutions  of  amendment  are  often — oh ! 
how  often  ! — subjects  of  the  bitterest  repent- 
ance. The  sins  themselves,  against  w^iich  we 
have  resolved  and  re-resolved,  frequently  do  not 
bear  fruit  half  so  bitter ;  the  remembrance  of 
them  is  grievous  unto  us,  the  burden  of  them 
intolerable.  We  often  wish,  with  all  our  heart 
and  soul,  that  we  had  sinned  without  making 
them,  simply  because  we  have  broken  them,  and 
can  forget  the  sins  when  we  cannot  the  resolu- 
tions. 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  many  vows 
I  had  made  solemnly  and  broken  irreverently, 
and  the  consequent  diffidence  I  had  in  my  own 
powers  to  keep  them,  I  now  determined  upon 
another :  it  was,  that  I  would  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  taste  anything  intoxicating  for 
one  month.  This  I  made  in  the  most  religious, 
serious,  and  impressive  manner  I  could  think  of, 
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—on  my  bended  knees,  and  with  God's  book  in 
my  hand.  I  believed  that  I  could  and  should 
keep  it,  for  I  now  felt  not  the  least  desire  for 
alcohol,  but  an  aversion ;  and  my  recent  intem- 
perance had  produced  such  an  overwhelming 
impression,  and  my  conscience  upbraided  and 
terrified  me  so,  that  I  thought  all  this  must 
fasten  the  vow  in  my  heart  as  a  nail  in  a  sure 
place. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

I  NOW  felt  no  desire  to  drink,  and,  my 
nerves  ha^^ng  recovered  their  healthy  tone,  I 
became  myself  again,  and  recommenced  my 
pastoral  rounds,  just  as  before  I  had  quitted  the 
safe  and  pleasant  path  of  total  abstinence.  I 
was  neat  and  clean,  healthy  and  vivacious,  and 
suffered  no  diminution  in  the  respect  of  the 
people,  simply  because  they  were  ignorant  of 
my  misconduct.  Had  they  known,  I  was  well 
aware  that  it  would  have  been  far  otherwise. 
How  I  longed  to  remain  so,  and  begged  and 
prayed  God  to  preserve  me ! 

During  the  month  of  my  vow,  I  received  no 
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in\itations,  and,  if  I  had,  I  should  have  declined 
them.  I  called  upon  Messrs.  Whittle  and 
Bullock,  but  had  only  some  conversation  with 
them,  or  some  of  their  families.  And  thus  time 
stole  away  cheerily  to  me  until  the  end  of  that 
blessed  month. 

Of  course,  as  is  invariably  the  case,  my 
nerves  and  health  being  re-established,  and  no 
injury  to  reputation  sustained,  fear  died  away  as 
if  I  had  never  had  anything  to  apprehend  ;  and 
conscience,  by  time,  being  healed  of  her 
wounds,  ceased  to  give  me  any  pain.  Oh ! 
what  a  blessed  thing  it  would  be — how  devoutly 
to  be  wished — if,  when  a  man  has  onee  been 
drunk,  the  wounds  of  conscience  would  always 
remain  fresh  and  sore !  but  with  the  cicatriza- 
tion of  her  wound  comes  forgetfulness  of  the 
sin,  and  then  recklessness  as  to  the  repetition 
of  it. 

I  now  no  more  thought  of  Follyfoot  than  if 
I  had  never  seen  it,  or  of  danger  and  ruin,  than 
if  I  had  been  as  pure  and  perfect  in  the  sight 
of  God  as  in  that  of  my  parishioners.  Fear  was' 
extinct,  and  conscience  slumbered  like  an 
unweaned    child.      Miss   Bullock,  I   could   see, 
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was,  as  she  thought,  sure  of  me,  while  poor 
Miss  Whittle  despaired,  and  so  did  her  father 
and  mother.  Willy  wore  the  countenance  of  a 
fiend — at  least,  as  1  should  imagine,  for  I  never 
saw  one — but  yet  I  apprehended  no  danger,  or 
rather  thought  of  none.  I  should,  however, 
have  feared  and  trembled,  for  I  ought  to  have 
been  sure  that  all  that  ferocity  of  look  was  only 
the  precursor  of  the  tiger's  spring. 

This  is,  however,  a  world  of  chances  and 
changes.  We  lie  down  safe  and  secure,  as  we 
think,  and  dream  not  of  what  may  be  on  the 
morrow.  One  morning  I  found  on  my  break- 
fast-table a  note  of  invitation  to  tea  from  Mr. 
Wliittle,  written  evidently,  from  the  diction  and 
calligraphy,  not  by  Miss  as  before,  but  by 
himself.  It  is  strange  that  it  did  not  startle 
me,  that  I  did  not  tremble,  for,  had  I  known 
all,  I  had  the  greatest  reason,  and  must  have 
done  so.  Had  my  recent  intemperance  hard- 
ened me  into  fearfulness  or  recklessness?  I 
think  it  must,  for  I  looked  at  the  note  as 
coolly  as  a  man  who  had  never  been  tipsy  in 
his  life.  Certainly,  though  danger  was  thicken- 
ing and    advancing,    my   mind    had    not    that 
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dogged  resolution  to  taste  nothing,  which  it  had 
before  I  dined  at  Mr.  Bullock's,  and  then  went 
to  carouse  at  Betty  Brimmer's.  I  thought  of 
the  matter  certainly  during  the  day,  remembered 
my  promise,  to  take  a  glass  at  my  next  visit, 
was  sure  they  would  ask  me,  but  still  did  not 
fear.  I  thought  that  my  recent  intemperance, 
and  the  danger,  nnd  fear,  and  remorse  of  it, 
would  be  my  sutticient  safeguard  against  ex- 
cess, and  moreover,  that  his  wife  and  Ann  would 
take  care  that  I  did  not  disgrace  mvself.  Mode- 
ration  was  then  what  I  now  resolved  upon,  and 
with  that  resolution,  worse  than  none  to  me,  I 
went  to  take  tea  at  Mr.  Whittle's. 

What  was  my  surprise,  to  find  that  I  had 
been  invited  to  meet  a  number  of  farmers,  some 
from  neighbouring  parishes,  whom  I  had  never 
seen  before.  They  all  shook  hands  with  me  in 
succession,  just  as  if  I  had  been  a  jolly  com- 
panion of  theirs  for  many  years.  One  was 
dressed  in  drab  from  head  to  foot,  with  a  bald 
head,  and  rubicund  nose ;  another  in  a  grey 
mixture,  as  coarse  as  if  he  had  been  an  Irish- 
man, itinerating  throughout  England  during 
harvest.     Another,     whose    name    was    Henrv 
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Fielding,  had  the  appearance  of  being  the  best 
off  amongst  them,  being  better  dressed,  though 
very  formally,  remarkable  for  the  large  buckles 
on  his  shoes.  Willy  ceremoniously  introduced 
me  to  hind.  He  was  one  of  my  parishioners, 
residing  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  church, 
but  a  pretty  regular  attendant  ;  and  whom  I  had 
frequently  called  upon,  but  only  once  or  twice 
found  at  home.  He  was  a  man  of  monstrous 
dimensions,  and  filled  an  arm-chair  so  as  to 
make  every  part  of  it  invisible.  1  was  pressed 
into  a  chair  next  to  him,  and  he,  it  seems,  was 
to  be  more  especially  company  for  me.  I  was 
surprised,  too,  that  Mr.  Wren  was  not  there,  and 
still  more  at  the  absence  of  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Whittle,  and  upon  inquiry,  was  told  that  they 
were  gone  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  at  Tilsey.  I 
liked  not  such  company ;  still  they  were  in 
that  country,  respectable  men,  and  some  of  them 
my  parishioners,  and  I  could  not  see,  and  right 
or  wrong,  did  not  suspect,  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Whittle,  any  mischievous  purpose. 

After  tea,  pipes  and  tobacco,  and  bottles  of 
different  spirits  were  brought  in  so  immediately, 
that  the  tea  seemed  to  have  been  a  secondary, 
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and  smoking  and  drinking  the  principal,  or  sole 
object  of  the  meeting.  They  all,  without  excep- 
tion, filled  their  pipes,  and  all,  without  excep- 
tion, too,  filled  a  tumbler  with  spirits,  before 
diluting  it.  This  was  evidently  an  agricultural 
drinking  bout,  and,  if  my  wits  had  been  in  the 
back  settlements  of  America,  or  some  such 
distant  part  of  the  world,  I  should  have  instantly 
cut  and  run.  There,  however,  I  was  sitting,  in 
my  chair,  as  unconscious  of  peril  as  if  I  had  been 
a  barber's  block,  and  exchanging  with  Mr.  Field- 
ing the  most  frivolous  remarks,  for  the  sake  of 
conversation,  for  neither  of  us  could  strike  out 
anything  worth  repeating,  but  something  must 
be  said. 

So  far  I  had  tasted  nothing,  nor,  what  sur- 
prised me  not  a  little,  had  I  once  been  invited  ; 
notwithstanding  that,  it  was  now  a  considerable 
time,  an  hour  at  least,  since  they  commenced, 
and  most  of  them  had  drunk  so  much,  as 
to  be  very  noisy,  and  even  quarrelsome.  I 
was  indeed  apprehensive  of  a  battle  of  fists, 
as  well  as  of  words.  At  length  the  huge 
man    at    my    side,  with    Hmbs    as    strong    as 
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those  of  the  North  Polar  bear,  pointed  at  a  glass 
placed  for  me,  and  without  speaking,  offered  to 
fill  for  me.  In  a  soft  voice,  I  begged  to  be 
excused. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Rechab,  a  small  glass  will  not 
hurt  you,  and  you  will  be  more  sociable." 

Several  farmers,  whom  I  did  not  know, 
immediately  said  in  the  same  breath  : 

"  If  I  were  Mr.  Rechab,  I  would  drink 
nothing." 

"What  for?"  said   Mr.    Fielding,   "a  little 
cannot  affect  him,  and  he   will  then  be  one  of     -■ 
us." 

"  Take  nought,  Sir,  take  nought ;  there  is 
no  occasion." 

"  I  am  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  wish 
him  to  get  tipsy,  but  a  little  cannot  make  any 
man  so." 

"  He  isn't  like  us,  he  stays  in't  house  too 
much  ;  he  can  drink  nought." 

"  There  is  no  man  who  cannot  taste  a  drop, 
and  be  no  worse  for  't." 

"  Take  nought.  Sir,  take  nought ;  ye  arn't 
accustomed  to  't." 
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*'  Well,  it's  nought  to  me :  I  shouldn't  have 
asked  him,  but  Mr.  Whittle  has  placed  a  glass 
for  him,  the  same  as  for  the  rest." 

"  Hear  ye  but,"  said  Willy,  "  I  make  Mr. 
Rechab  welcome  to  the  best  in  my  house,  for 
there's  no  man  I  like  better,  both  for  his 
preaching  and  his  behaviour,  but  of  course  I 
wish  him  to  please  himself.  I  think  a  little 
tBannot  hurt  anybody." 

"  A  parson  should  be  very  particular,  more 
so  far  av/ay  than  any  of  us." 

"  There's  no  fear  of  him  being  particular, 
he's  only  too  much  so.  I  think  he'll  be  no 
worse  for  a  drop,  but  better,  it's  only  what  he 
has  done  before,  and  it  '11  make  him  somewhat 
like  one  'o  t'company." 

"  He  can  be  one  'o  t'company  without  being 
like  us." 

"  Ye're  far  o'er  much  afraid.  I  should  be 
more  sorry  than  any  one  of  ye  to  see  him 
disgrace  himself  in  my  house,  but  I'll  take 
care  he  never  does  that,  I  have  too  much  respect 
for  him.  Fill  yourself  a  small  glass,  Sir,  and 
care  for  no  man ;  ye've  nought  to  fear  here, 
ye're  among  friends." 
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"  But  I  think  Mr.  Rechab  himself  is  afraid. 
Let  every  man  please  himself,  that  is  the  best 
politeness.  We  will  excuse  him,  for  it  will 
make  no  difference  to  us." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  1,  "  I  had  much  rather 
be  excused,  but  I  see  this  dispute  is  interrupting 
the  conviviality  of  the  party,  and  I  will  there- 
fore pour  out  a  moderate  glass  for  myself.  I 
am  not  a  teetotaller,  or  afraid  of  drinking  ir> 
moderation." 

I  now  poured  out  a  small  glass,  with  an 
intention  of  not  drinking  the  whole  of  it,  the 
most  imprudent  step  a  confirmed  sot,  such  as 
I,  could  have  taken  ;  but  an  unpledged  drunk- 
ard is  perpetually  imprudent,  and  involving 
himself  in  difficulties.  The  snake  in  the  ad- 
joining chair  then  offered  me  a  pipe.  To 
prevent  any  dispute  about  the  propriety  of  my 
smoking,  I  accepted  it  without  hesitation,  filled, 
and  commenced  smoking,  to  me  the  most 
dehcious  of  all  recreations.  It  created,  of 
course,  a  desire  for  something  to  drink,  and  I 
was  soon  rather  ashamed  to  find  that  my  glass 
was  nearly  drunk  off. 

Suddenly,  a  cry  was  heard  from  the  road,  of 
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a  "  Mad  clog,"  and  the  farmers   started   up  to 
see  the  sight. 

I  suffered  all  to  go  out  before  me,  and  began 
to  consider  what  it  was  most  decorous  for  me  to 
do.  To  run  after  a  mad  dog  might  be  consistent 
enough  for  them,  but  what  was  it  for  me  ? 

I  stood  in  doubt  whether  to  see  the  dog, 
or  go  directly  home,  and,  as  I  was  walking 
deliberately  out  of  the  door,  a  hand  was 
laid  softly  upon  my  arm ;  it  was  that  of 
Hannah  Eyebright,  the  gipsy-looking  servant 
girl. 

"  Let  me  advise  you  to  go  home  immediately, 
and  to  bed." 

"  Why  so  ?  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  am 

tipsy  r 

"  If  you  are  not,  you  soon  will  be.  Come 
no  more  here." 

"  I  don't  mean  to  drink  any  more,  and  what 
I  have  taken  can  intoxicate  no  man." 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that ;  there  has  been 
foul  play." 

I  was  going  to  ask  her  meaning,  and  also  if 
I  had  not  seen  her  somewhere  or  other  before, 
but  she  had  vanished.     I  followed  her  into  the 
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kitchen,  but  she  might  have  been  playing  at  hide- 
and-seek,  being  no  where  to  be  found.  At  the 
gate  out  of  Willy's  premises  into  the  high  road, 
I  found  the  hurricane  of  voices  approaching, 
and  the  poor  dog,  a  very  pretty  shepherd's  cur, 
sleek,  well-kept,  and  long,  I  doubt  not,  a  pam- 
pered pet,  running  with  its  tail  under  its  legs, 
and  terrified  with  the  shower  of  missiles  hurled 
after  it.  If  it  was  rabid  there  is  no  difference 
to  be  seen  between  a  mad  dog  and  any  dog 
exceedingly  frightened ;  but  it  had  got  a  bad 
name,  a  fact  which  should  have  taught  me  a 
most  invaluable  lesson.  Some  twenty  yards 
behind  the  poor  persecuted  creature  came  two 
daring  fellows  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  as  the  van- 
guard of  the  army,  hallooing  to  people  to  get 
out  of  the  way,  armed  with  pitchforks  which 
they  never  came  near  enough  to  use,  and 
throwing  stones  which  they  picked  up  from 
the  road.  At  a  very  respectable  and  safe  dis- 
tance in  the  rear  advanced  a  motley  corps  of 
raggamuffins,  of  every  age  and  personal  appear- 
ance, with  whatever  weapons  they  could  lay 
hold  of,  and  evidently  much  more  prepared  to 
run  away   than   to  fight.     I   stood  on  a  small 
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mound,  a  little  behind  Willy's  party  at  the  gate, 
so  as  to  look  over  their  heads,  and  soon  found 
that  I  was  not  without  a  sincere  friend.  One 
of  those  who  had  been  niost  earnest  in  advising 
me  not  to  drink  anything,  came  and  accosted 
me. 

"  Let  me  advise  you  not  to  go  into  the  house 
again." 

"  I  do  not  intend,  but  why  do  you  give  me 
this  advice?" 

"  You  look  the  picture  of  a  ghost." 

"  You  saw  what  I  drank.    I  cannot  be  tipsy." 

"  Are  you  unwell  ?" 

"  I  feel  rather  sick,  and  have  done  ever  since 
I  drank  off." 

"  Beware  of  Willy  Whittle  ;  he  is  a  dan- 
gerous man  for  you  to  have  to  deal  with." 

"  He  cannot  mean  me  ill ;  you  heard  what 
friendship  he  professed  for  me." 

"  Pshaw  !  you  are  green,  I  see.  Every  enemy 
does  that  when  he  is  about  to  cut  your  throat." 

"  But  he  has  no  reason  to  be  an  enemy  to 
me." 

"  He  may  have  a  reason  of  which  you  are 
not  aware ;  but  he  is  your  enemy." 
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"  Why  do  you  think  so  ?" 

"  When  you  went  out  into  the  garden,  he 
went  and  whispered  to  Fielding,  and,  if  I  am 
not  much  mistaken,  put  something  into  your 
glass." 

"  Did  you  see  him  ?" 

"  No,  not  exactly  ;  his  back  was  towards  me, 
but  his  hand  was  towards  your  glass." 

"The  servant-girl  has  just  been  telling  me 
that  there  has  been  foul  play,  and  advised  me  to 
come  no  more  there." 

"  The  best  advice  she  or  any  one  could  give 
you;  I  give  you  the  same.  Another  such  a 
drugged  glass  would  lay  you  insensible  on  the 
floor.  Never  darken  his  door  again  to  the  last 
day  you  have  to  live." 

He  joined  the  party  now  returning  into  the 
house,  and,  as  they  passed,  Mr.  Fielding  pressed 
.  me  to  come  and  smoke  another  pipe.  I  made 
no  reply,  but,  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight, 
I  posted  home,  tipsy,  I  could  feel,  though  not 
very.  I  was  anxious  to  reach  home  unseen, 
but  the  best  wishes  are  often  disappointed.  1 
had  to  pass  a  group  of  the  neighbours,  who  were 
discussing,  I  could  hear,  the  poor  dog's  case.     I 
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did  not  speak  to  any  of  them,  though  it  had 
always  heen  my  rule,  whenever  I  had  the 
opportunity,  to  speak  to  every  one  of  my  flock. 
I  reached  my  room,  however,  unseen  by  Richard 
or  his  wife,  and,  feeling  myself  becoming  every 
moment  more  and  more  affected,  had  sense 
enough  to  fear  their  coming  into  the  room,  and 
so  went  to  my  bedroom  and  fastened  myself  in. 
When  I  viewed  my  face  in  the  glass,  I  could 
have  no  doubt  that  I  was  visibly  tipsy,  and 
that,  as  the  girl  said,  there  must  have  been 
some  foul  trick.  I  drank  a  good  deal  of  water, 
and  sat  in  a  chair  a  long  time  before  getting 
into  bed. 

At  length  I  fell  asleep,  and  slept  soundly  and 
much  longer  than  usual.  When  I  rose,  my 
stomach  was  very  sore,  and  I  was  very  unwell, 
but  contrived  to  make  myself,  before  I  came 
down  stairs,  as  clean  and  neat  in  every  respect 
as  had  been  my  wont.  "  Verily,^^  said  1,  "  Willy, 
who  has  a  better  liking  for  no  man  than  for  me, 
is  capable  of  turning  himself  to  anything  for  a 
malicious  or  mischievous  purpose." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

I  CONGRATULA.TED  iTiyself,  that,  though  I 
had  been  at  a  drunken  party,  which  no  clergy- 
man should  have  been,  yet  nothing  had  occurred 
to  justify  a  point-blank  charge  of  intoxication 
against  me.  Mine  host  and  hostess  had  seen 
nothing,  and  the  group  on  the  road  could  not 
say  positively  that  I  was  tipsy.  But  a  clergy- 
man should  not  only  be  sober,  without  a  single 
instance  of  the  reverse,  but  like  Cgesar's  wife, 
and  I  flattered  myself  that  even  suspicion  could 
not  fix  her  venomous  fang  upon  me.  Mine 
hostess  brought  in  breakfast  without  the  least 
appearance  of  being  cognizant,  that  I  had  been 
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the  night  before  either  tipsy,  or  open  to  the 
suspicion  of  such  a  thing.  She  was  cheerful 
and  talkative,  but  as  usual  on  indifferent 
subjects,  making  no  allusion  to  the  party  or 
their  goings  on.  She  had  much  to  say  about 
the  mad  dog,  expressed  her  compassion  for  the 
poor  ill-used  creature,  as  she  called  it,  which 
she  believed,  she  said,  to  be  no  more  mad  than 
she  was,  expressed  her  conviction  too,  that  its 
murderers  were  mad  decidedly,  and  far  more  fit 
to  be  stoned  to  death. 

Thus  several  hours  passed  away  in  the 
delightful  delirium,  that  no  disgrace  attached  to 
me  for  what  had  happened  the  night  preceding. 
I  repented  bitterly  of  having  gone  to  the  party, 
saw  the  truth  of  Mr.  Bullock's  remarks  about 
Mr.  Whittle,  and  indeed  the  similar  ones  of 
many  besides,  and  was  convinced  that  my  safest 
plan  would  be  never  to  enter  his  house  again ; 
but,  though  penitent  and  dejected,  I  took  special 
care  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Blackwell  to 
smother  all  appearance  of  uneasiness.  I  wished 
to  appear  just  as  I  should  have  done,  if  nothing 
unpleasant  had  occurred.  Thinking  at  length 
that   I   was  perfectly  safe,  and   had  nothing  to 
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fear,  I  was  about  to  go  out  and  visit  the  people, 
when  Mrs.  Blackwell  re-entered  with  a  face  indi- 
cating a  combination  of  mirth  and  mischief. 

"Hear  ye  but.  Sir,  ye  weren't  at  Willy 
Whittle's  last  night  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  w'as  at  Mr.  Whittle's ;  vou  saw  the 
invitation." 

"  Oh  !  ay,  to  be  sure  ;  I  had  forgotten  t'invi- 
tation  ;  folks  say  there  \vas  a  battle  among  'em." 

"  Not  while  I  was  there." 

*'  Then  it  must  have  been  after  ye  had  left. 
I  thought  they'd  hardly  fight  while  ye  were 
there." 

"  They  certainly  did  not  fight  while  I  was 
there." 

"  'Twas  well  ye  came  away  in  time ;  they 
were  all  fighting  head  over  heels  like  a  brood  of 
young  cocks,  and  were  so  drunk  that  they 
couldn't  so  home.  Most  of  them  are  at  Willv's 
yet." 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  went  to  the  party,  but 
before  I  entered  the  house,  I  could  not  know 
who  was  there." 

"  But  ye  saw  when  ye  were  there." 

"  It  was  then  too  late." 
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"  Not  a  bit ;  I'd  have  come  away  directly,  if 
I'd  been  ye,  when  ye  saw  who  they  were." 

"  That  would  have  been  a  great  insult ;  some 
of  them  were  my  parishoners." 

"  Oh  !  Sir,  ye  musn't  be  very  nice  with  such 
company  as  WiUy  keeps." 

"  I  certainly  wish  I  had  come  away,  but  I 
was  afraid  of  giving  offence." 

"  Ye  might  have  done  so  directly  after  tea." 

"  Still  that  would  have  been  a  slight,  and 
have  given  offence." 

"Why,  hear  ye  but.  Sir,  though  they  were 
all  blackguards  like  Willy  himself,  and  very 
unfit  company  for  a  parson,  there'd  have  been 
nought  t'  matter  if  they'd  all  been  teetotallers 
like  ye." 

Of  course  I  knew  this  to  be  fishing,  and 
thought  my  best  course  was  to  tell  exactly  what 
I  did  drink ;  if  I  did  not,  I  was  quite  sure  that 
others  would,  and  perhaps  with  much  exagger- 
ation. One  of  the  great  evils  of  drinking, 
however  little,  if  you  are  afraid  of  your  char- 
acter, is,  that  you  may  always  be  charged  with 
having  drunk  much  more  and  to  excess. 

"  What  I  took  was  so  little,  that  it  could  not 

VOL.    II.  I 
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intoxicate  any  man  ;  all  there  can  bear  witness 

to  that." 

"  They  were  all  so  drunk,  that  I  doubt  if  they 

can  bear  witness  to  anything." 

"  They  were  not  so  while  I  was  there." 

"  Nay,  nay.  Sir,  it's  right  enough  to  take   in 

moderation.     God  gives  us  things  to  use  with 

reason,  but,  if  I   were  ye,  I  'd  go   no   more  to 

Willy's." 

"  I  intend  never  to  go  again  to  his  parties." 
«'  I'd  never  go  again  at  all ;  he's  a  blackguard, 

and  ye  cannot  go  into  t'  mill  and  not  be  dusted." 
« If  his  wife  and  daughter  had  been  at  home, 

I  have  no  doubt  they  would  all  have  behaved 

very  differently." 

-  "He  took  t'  opportunity  when  they  were 
away ;  he  always  does  that,  but  some  say  they 
go  away  on  purpose  to  give  it  him.'' 

"  But  he  need  not  and  should  not  have 
invited  me  to  such  a  party." 

"  Lord,  Sir,  heM  have  hked  to  send  you  home 
in  a  wheJlbarrow,  after  having  trundled  you  all 
over  the  parish  for  a  show." 

"  Oh !  I  don^t  think  he  is  so  wickedly  dis- 
posed as  that.'' 
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"  I've  no  doubt,  and  nobody  in  all  t'  parish 
that  knows  him  will  have  any,  that  that  was 
what  he  meant  to  do/^ 

"  Neither  he  nor  any  one  else  could  bring  me 
into  such  a  state.'' 

"  Lord,  Sir,  Willy  has  more  ways  than  one  of 
working  mischief.  Every  man  who  goes  to  his 
house  should  be  a  teetotaller ;  no  other  man 
can  be  safe." 

"  I  have  been,  as  you  know,  for  some  time 
practically  so,  but  I  never  pledged  to  total 
abstinence." 

"  Pledged  as  ye  call  it,  or  not  pledged,  no 
man  who  cares  for  being  drunk,  should  drink 
ought  at  Willy's ;  it's  dangerous  to  take  a 
cup  of  tea  at  his  house,  or  even  a  glass  of 
water." 

"  I  never  will  taste  at  his  house  again ;  what 
is  past,  cannot  be  recalled." 

"  Nay,  nay,  there's  been  naught  t'  matter 
wi'  ye ,  ye've  naught  to  care  for ;  but  that  ye 
may  never  care,  ye  mun  beware  o'  Willy." 

"  I  am  conscious  of  having  done  nothing 
wrons:  at  his  house,    and   therefore,    can    have 


nothing  to  care  for. 
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This  was  the  first  trouble  I  had  got  into 
with  the  parishioners,  and  it  was  not  by  in- 
temperance, for  what  I  drank  was  very  little, 
but  by  temperance,  by  having  drunk  only  a 
little.  Away  with  temperance ;  would  to  God  1 
might  never  hear  the  name  again.  Of  the  two, 
I  know  not  which  J  hate  the  most.  I  could 
not  but  remark  the  difference  between  total 
abstinence  and  temperance,  so  far  as  my  charac- 
ter and  peace  were  concerned.  During  my  tee- 
total year,  instead  of  meeting  trouble,  I  met 
peace  and  pleasure,  won  golden  opinions  from 
all,  respect  and  even  homage.  Now,  when  1 
had  tasted  only  very  little,  my  peace  was  gone, 
and  my  mind  was  a  battle-field ;  fear,  remorse, 
and  such  like  passions,  tearing  it  in  pieces.  I 
knew  that  fame,  with  her  hundred  tongues, 
would  be  very  busy  all  over  the  parish  and 
neighbourhood ;  not  merely  in  blazing  abroad 
like  a  trumpet,  but  in  magnifying  like  a  micro- 
scope ;  that  my  small  glass  would  soon  swell 
into  a  large  bottle  ;  my  sickness  into  insensi- 
bility ;  that  the  report  everywhere  would  be, 
and  be  believed,  that  1  had  been  dead  drunk. 

]  was  anxious  to  perform  my  weekly  duty  and 
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see  and  speak  to  every  one  from  house  to 
house.  This  was  a  law  which  I  had  enacted 
for  myself,  when  I  first  came,  and  it  had  never 
yet  been  repealed ;  nor  did  I  mean  it  to  be. 
But  I  felt  that  shame  now  stood  in  my  way  ; 
fear,  too,  interposed  ;  I  did  not  like  the  party 
to  be  mentioned.  Yet  this  was  a  sort  of  quarrel, 
in  which  I  had  justice  on  my  side,  and  "  thrice 
is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just." 
What  I  drank  was  no  excess,  and  if  anything 
unfair  had  been  done,  at  whose  door  lay  the 
sin  and  the  shame  ?  Certainly  not  at  mine. 
It  was  my  duty  to  go  boldly  into  court  and  plead 
my  own  cause.  I  was  quite  sure  that  I  had  no 
other  advocate.  Upon  whom  should  I  first  call  ? 
I  could  pack  my  jury  ;  but  in  this  cause  I  had 
no  occasion  for  any  but  an  impartial  one,  who 
would  give  a  true  verdict  according  to  the  evidence- 
I  determined  then  to  address  myself  first  to 
poor  old  Mrs.  Truelove.  I  was  sure  to  catch  her 
at  home,  she  could  not  run  away.  She  had 
a  large  share,  too,  of  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness, and  would  have,  I  thought,  a  mind  as 
unclouded  by  prejudice,  as  perhaps  any  one. 
When   I  entered  her  door,   she   seemed  to   be 
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frightened,    certainly   startled ;    her   hands  rose 
involuntarily  to  her  breast,  and  I  could  perceive 
that  her    heart  beat  quick.     She  then   turned 
her    face  aside,  and,  w^hen    I    asked    her    how 
she   did,    she    could   not    speak.     I  needed  no 
ghost  to  tell  me  that   fame  had  been  busy  with 
her,  and  that  her  mind  towards  me  was  wofully 
changed.     I   was  not  in  her  eyes   the  angel  of 
light    I    had    been,    but    evidently   a    whitened 
sepulchre,   on    the    secret    of  whose  hollowness 
and  putridity   she   had   been    fully  enlightened. 
I  was  puzzled  how  to  open  my  case,  I  wanted  an 
exordium,    and  was    unable   to    compose    one, 
but  Aristotle    himself   admits,  that   one  is   not 
always  necessaiy,  and  had  sometimes  better  be 
omitted.     I   therefore   came  to   the  charge    at 
once. 

"  I  dare  say,  Mrs.  Truelove,  you  are  aware 
what  I  have  now  called  upon  you  about," 

"  I  am  a  poor  old  woman,  Sir,  and  cannot 
understand  things.  It  is  past  my  time  of  life, 
and  I  want  to  be  quiet." 

"  But,  if  you  can  understand  one  side  of  a 
report,  you  can  understand  the  other." 

"  I  am  above  ninety  years  of  age,   Sir,  and 
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had     rather     not      be      troubled     about    anv- 
thing." 

"  But  you  know  it  is  sinful  to  listen  to  an 
untruth,  and  to  believe  it,  to  the  injury  of  any 
one." 

This  remark  seemed  to  produce  a  powerful 
effect.  She  was  wiUing  to  believe  that  what  she 
had  been  told  was  not  true,  and  shrunk  from 
the  idea  of  having  committed  a  sin.  Her  e.irs 
were  now  open,  and  her  mind  wide  awake. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  do  a  wrong  thing,  or  to 
injure  any  one.  I  wish  to  live  in  peace  and  love 
with  all  mankind,  and  to  die  in  peace  with 
God." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  all  this.  You  have 
been  told  that  I  have  been  drunk.  Speak 
candidly,  as  a  Christian  ought  to  do !  Is  it 
not  so  ?" 

"  Not  exactly  so ;  the  men  said  they  were  not 
sure,  but  thought  it  strange  you  should  pass 
them  without  speaking ;  so  contrary  to  what 
you  had  always  done  before." 

"  They  were  busy,  talking  about  the  dog. 
All  the  farmers  know  that  I  could  not  be  affected 
by  the  little  I  took." 
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"  Yes,  some  of  them  have  said  so  ;  but  people 
say  they  laughed,  as  if  it  were  not  true." 

"  Which  were  they  ?" 

"  Henry  Fielding  was  one  ;  but  people  have 
not  the  best  opinion  of  him :  he  is  so  thick  with 
Willy.'' 

"  Did  they  all  say  so  with  a  laugh  ?" 

"  No,  not  all  of  them.  Two  or  three  said 
seriously  that  you  had  nothing  unbecoming  the 
most  sober  man,  and  a  Christian  minister." 

"  Then  is  it  not  very  uncharitable  and  un- 
christian-like for  people  to  think  and  say  that  I 
was  tipsy  ?" 

"  The  men  yon  passed  said  you  looked  very 
pale." 

"  The  servant-girl  told  me  that  there  had 
been  foul  play." 

"  Indeed  !  that  was  very  wrong  ;  but  Mr. 
Whittle  is  a  very  bad  man,  and  a  man  who 
would  do  that." 

"  And  if  he  did — and  T  have  no  doubt  of  it, 
whose  is  the  sin,  and  who  is  to  blame  ?" 

"  He  has  a  deal  to  answer  for,  for  doing  so  by 
a  minister ;  but  people  say  that  you  were  among 
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drunkards,  and   should  not  have  gone  to  such  a 
place ;  they  blame  you  for  that." 

"  If  I  had  known  beforehand  who  would  be 
there,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  I 
should  not  have  gone.  I  expected  to  see  only 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Whittle  there  as  usual,  and  I  see 
not  how  it  can  be  wrong  for  me  to  take  a  cup 
of  tea  with  my  own  parishioners." 

"  He  had  no  business  to  invite  you ;  but 
people  blame  you  for  not  coming  away,  when 
you  saw  what  they  were.^' 

"  Indeed  and  in  truth,  I  wish  I  had  done  so ; 
but  they  forget  that  they  were  strangers  to  me, 
and  that,  when  I  saw  them,  I  did  not  know 
what  they  were,  I  was  ignorant  of  their 
character." 

"  1  am  sorry  that  you  have  been  so  deceived 
and  so  ill  used  by  Mr.  Whittle.  I  see  nothing 
to  blame  in  you,  but  much  to  pity.  Never  taste 
anything  at  his  house  again,  Sir." 

"  That  is  what  I  mean  to  do,  and  I  wished 
to  do  so  at  his  late  party  ;  but  he  has  always 
urged  and  pressed  me  so,  and  even  his  wife  has 
done  the  same,  that  1  thought  I  had  better  take 
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a  little,  if  it  were  only  to  prevent  urgent  invita- 
tions, and  to  make  myself  more  sociable/' 

"  He  is  a  well-known  drunkard,  Sir — you 
must  beware  of  liim." 

I  determined  to  call  at  no  other  house  to-day, 
but  give  her  time  to  report  to  her  neighbours 
what  I  had  said.  I  knew  that  she  would  do  so. 
She  had  a  tongue — what  old  woman  has 
not? — and  her  age  and  well-known  piety  would 
impress  deeply  what  she  might  say  in  my 
defence.  I  secluded  mvself  in  mv  room  for 
upwards  of  a  month,  surceasing  the  while  all 
pastoral  visitations,  until  the  people  should  have 
thoroughly  canvassed  and  inwardly  digested 
what  I  said,  and  be  more  cool  and  dispassionate 
in  their  judgment.  I  cannot,  however,  help 
observing,  that  a  clergyman  is  in  a  pitiable  case 
when  he  has  to  come  to  fending  and  proving  in 
order  to  establish  the  rectitude  and  innocence  of 
his  conduct.  Total  abstinence  would  have  pre- 
cluded all  occasion  for  this. 

Sunday  came,  and  I  had  the  service  to 
perform.  What  sort  of  a  countenance  Mr. 
Bullock    had  I  am   not   able  to   record,  for    I 
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durst  not  look  at  him.  No  doubt  he  would  see 
that,  whether  he  was  ashamed  of  me,  as  I 
suspected  or  not,  I  was  of  him.  His  eye,  I 
think,  if  mine  had  met  it,  would  have  struck 
me  dumb,  and  have  stopped  the  service.  I 
could  not  go  through  the  service  as  usual,  my 
voice  was  not  so  firm.  I  spoke  with  a  faltering 
accent,  and  was  afraid  when  I  was  approaching 
any  portion  of  the  service,  which  T  knew  had 
reference  to  sobriety.  Whatever  effect  Mrs. 
Truelove's  attempt  at  vindication  might  produce, 
I  was  conscious  that  my  manner  in  church, 
maugre  all  my  efforts,  was  my  condemna- 
tion. 

But  on  what  words  shall  I  attempt  to  pourtray 
the  pain  I  felt  at  the  absence  of  many  from 
church,  who  since  I  came  had  never  failed  to  be 
there,  and  especially  of  Mrs.  Truelove  herself. 
John  Crook  still  came,  and  Tom  Treddle  I  ob- 
served for  the  first  time,  whether  with  the  stocks 
in  his  eye,  or  for  the  purpose  of  devotion,  I  am 
not  able  to  answer.  Since  he  had  graced  the 
stocks,  he  had  become  a  teetotaller,  and  was  a 
proper  support,  comfort  and  honour  to  his   wife 
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and  children,  whom  also  I  noticed  in  a  pew  with 
him  all  decently  and  respectably  apparelled.  He 
and  his  family  behaved  in  church  in  the  most 
becoming  manner :  while  Willy  wore  a  dubious 
countenance,  whenever  his  eye  caught  mine,  and 
he  ever  and  anon  turned  to  look  at  Tom.  Verily, 
Willy  was  a  demon,  and  it  was  some  consolation 
in  the  midst  of  all  my  troubles,  that  I  had, 
though  by  painful  experience,  found  out  his  real 
character. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  month,  I  began  to  be 
extremely  uneasy,  I  was  now  neglecting  a  most 
important  part  of  my  duty,  a  part  too  in  which, 
during  the  brighter,  happier  days  of  my 
teetotalism,  I  had  taken  very  great  pleasure.  I 
began  too  to  think,  that  the  plan  of  a  month's 
seclusion  was  bad,  being  suspicious,  or  arguing 
conscious  guilt,  and  an  insurmountable  sense  of 
shame.  W^hy  should  I  cover  my  face  in  the 
house  if  I  had  done  nothing  wrong  ?  I  deter- 
mined therefore  forthwith  to  visit  all  indis- 
criminately and  as  formerly,  and,  if  assailed  with 
ill-natured  remarks,  to  defend  myself  as  well  as 
I  could.     I    confess   I   went  out   of  the   house 
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with  a  strong  sense  of  shamo,  and  was  almost 
tempted  to  turn  back  and  wait  until  I  could  de- 
mand a  greater  degree  of  confidence. 

The  first  person  I  met  was  Tom  Treddle,  I 
expected  of  course,  to  be  grossly  insulted.  I 
had  put  him  to  open  shame,  and  such  shame  as 
none  within  the  memory  of  all  living  had  ever 
'encountered  in  the  parish  before,  and  now  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  returning  the  compli- 
ment, with  words  of  any  rate,  if  not  by  actual 
confinement  in  the  stocks.  To  have  turned  back, 
or  any  other  way  to  avoid  him,  would  have  been 
a  demonstration  of  guilt,  which  all  would  have 
recognised  as  conclusive.  I  therefore  resolved 
to  face  him,  and,  if  necessary,  take  the  bull  by 
the  horns.  In  spite  of  all  my  efforts  at  intre- 
pidity, my  heart  palpitated  so  as  to  unsteady  my 
gait,  and  no  doubt  my  face  was  as  blanched  after 
I  had  emptied  the  poisoned  chalice,  the  vial  of 
Willy's  vengeance.  To  my  great  surprise  he 
took  off  his  hat :  was  this  in  derision  ? 

"  Don't  think,  Mr.  Rechab,  I  bear  malice  for 
being  put  into  the  stocks." 

"  I   would    gladly    think    better   of  you,   for 
malice  is  a  very  wicked  thing." 
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"  It  was  perhaps  the  best  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  me ;  I  am  now  a  teetotaller." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  I  hope  you  will 
continue  so." 

"  I'm  sure  I  shall,  if  my  master  will  let 
me." 

"  Surely,  he  will  never  thing  of  preventing 
you  ?" 

"  He  will  do  anything  to  ruin  folks." 

"  I  wish  I  had  never  been  at  his  house." 

"  I  think  no  worse  of  ye,  but  a  deal  worse 
of  him  ;  he  played  you  a  foul  trick." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?" 

"  Oh,  we  all  know ;  t'  lass  has  told  all  about 
it." 

"  Well,  I  never  met  with  such  a  wicked 
wretch  before  !" 

"  Ye  must  shun  him,  as  ye  would  destruction  ; 
he's  not  the  man  for  a  parson  to  keep  company 
wi' ;  but  I  must  away  to  my  work,  my  time 
is  up." 

"  You  will  have  found  the  advantao-es  of 
teetotalism  already." 

"  There's  not  a  poor  family  in  the  parish 
better  off  than    mine,    nor   as    well,    and    I'm 
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putting    money     into    t'  Savings    Bank    every 
week." 

This  was  an  excellent  beginning,  and  I  went 
forward  with  more  than  a  heart  and  a  half.  I 
soon  met  two  or  three  others,  to  each  of  whom 
I  spoke,  and  was  civilly  answered,  but  there 
was  a  sad  falling  off  in  the  respect  which  had 
formerly  been  paid  me.  I  was  no  longer  the 
canonized  saint,  or  something  more.  While  a 
teetotaller,  I  wore  a  charm,  which  was  now 
broken.  I  had  sunk  to  a  level  with  the  com- 
monalty. I  had  no  longer  occasion  to  go  out 
of  my  way  to  avoid  courtesies ;  they  were 
forgotten,  or  gone  out  of  fashion.  No  such 
annoyance,  I  saw  plainly,  would  ever  be  given 
me  again.  1  must  confess  that,  whether  it 
was  a  small  matter  or  a  great  one  which  had 
caused  this  complete  revolution  in  their  manner, 
it  is  a  very  little  matter  indeed  which  wall 
produce  it,  and  it  would  be  well  if  clergymen 
would  bear  this  truth  in  mind,  and  pay  more 
attention  to  small  things  in  which  they  are 
most  liable  to  err.  [t  is  with  this  as  with 
money,  "  take  care  of  your  pence,  and  your 
pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves."     I  never 
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desired  their  obeisances,  except  so  far  as  they 
indicated  their  estimation  of  me,  and  esteem  for 
me,  and  their  good  opinion  1  desired,  and  it 
was  my  duty  to  seek  it. 

The  first  house  I  called  at  was  Tom's.  En- 
tering abruptly,  I  came  upon  his  wife  by 
surprise,  but  to  her  the  surprise  was  most 
agreeable.  She  looked  upon  me  as  her  greatest 
benefactor,  a  stranger  long  lost,  hut  whom  she 
longed  to  see,  a  friend  who  had  been  the 
making:  of  her.  She  threw  down  the  fire-irons 
she  was  cleaning,  and  clapped  her  hands. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Rechab,  what  a  long  time  it  is 
since  you  were  here  ?  What  has  been  t'  matter 
that  ye  have  kept  away  so  long  ?" 

This  was  a  question  which  I  did  not  choose 
to  answer,  and  therefore  replied  in  another 
question,  which  was  no  reply  at  all. 

"  How  clean  and  well-dressed  you  and  your 
children  are,  and  then  you  are  baking  a  large 
quantity  of  bread,  and  of  the  best  flour  too,  if 
I  am  any  judge.  What  change  has  come  over 
you  ?" 

"  Ye  may  well  ask.  I  never  see  t'  stocks 
but  I  bless  'em." 
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"  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any 
good.  Tom  must  have  turned  teetotaller,  I 
think  !" 

"  That,  Sir,  is  t'  secret  o'  t'  whole  matter." 

"  I  wish  I  had  kept  to  my  teetotalism  ;  I 
should  have  escaped  a  deal  of  grief." 

"  Oh  !  Sir,  nobody  thinks  any  worse  o^  ye. 
T'  shame  belongs  to  that  wicked  master  of  ours. 
I  wish  our  Tom  could  find  another;  for  Tm 
afraid  he'll  play  him  some  dog's  trick,  as  he's 
done  ve." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  that  people  understand  the 
thing,  and  so  form  a  correct  judgment." 

"  Correct !  everybody  is  right  enough  about 
it,  but  t'  folks  ye  live  wi'.  I  blame  them  for 
wanting  to  make  something  out  o'  nought." 

"  What !  Blackwells  ?  What  do  they  say  ? 
What  can  they  say  ?" 

"  That  ye  went  to  bed  directly  after  ye  came 
in,  and  so  must  have  ailed  something.'^ 

"  They  were  not  in  the  house,  and  there  was 
no  occasion  for  me  to  wait  for  them." 

"  No  !  they  were  gone  after  t'  mad  dog,  and 
they  confess  that  it  was  past  ten  when  they 
came  in.^^ 
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"  I  can  merely  say  that  what  I  took  would 
not  have  intoxicated  a  boy/' 

"  Nay,  nay,  Sir,  ye've  nought  to  be  uneasy 
about ;  but  if  I  were  ye,  I'd  never  sjDeak  to 
Willy  Whittle  again  :  he's  a  rogue  and  a  villain, 
and  I  wish  he  were  hung." 

I  called  upon  several  others,  but  no  allusion 
was  made  by  me  or  them  to  the  affair  at 
Whittle's.  I  did  not  wish  them  to  think 
that  I  was  going  about  to  make  a  defence, 
though  that  certainly  was  my  first  object  in 
coming  out.  All  behaved  well ;  but  there  was 
not  the  deference  and  awe  with  which  I  had 
been  regarded.  1  could  see  that  clearly.  I 
had  been  looked  up  to  with  a  cringing  homage, 
as  if  I  had  been  something  superhuman ;  not 
-only  sinless,  but  incapable  of  sin  or  error  I 
might  have  been  the  Roman  Pontiff,  everywhere 
esteemed  infallible,  and  bearing  in  my  hand  the 
keys  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  as  if  I  had  had  the 
salvation  or  damnation  of  every  one  at  my  dis- 
posal, according  as  he  did  or  did  not  take  shelter 
under  my  wing.  My  infallibility  had  been  dis- 
proved. I  was  found  to  be  not  only  fallible  but 
fallen. 
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Tom  Treddle,  himself,  could  only  have  fallen 
as  I  had  done.  Extremes  sometimes  meet- 
They  had  thought  too  much  of  me  :  my  opinion 
was  that  they  now  thought  too  little. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Nothing  could  be  more  deeply  rooted  in  my 
mind,  than  the  resolution  never  to  enter  the 
Whittles'  house  again.  I  had  no  doubt  that  he 
had  put  something  into  my  glass  of  a  powerful 
narcotic  effect,  and  that  another  such  a  glass 
would  have  covered  me  with  eternal  disgrace. 
What  the  farmer  had  seen  was  of  itself  ample 
proof,  but  that  was  clinched  by  the  evidence  of 
the  servant  girl.  It  reminded  me  of  '  hair- 
breath  'scapes  in  the  imminent  deadly  breach.' 
I  had  escaped  :  I  had  to  thank  God  for  that,  and 
I  did  thank  him,  but  to  thank  him  or  trust  him 
without  your    own    caution   is    to  tempt   him. 
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Prevention  is  better  than  cure :  better  avoid 
a  complaint  if  you  can,  than  incautiously 
contract  one,  and  then  send  for  a  doctor.  I 
was  convinced  then  it  was  my  duty  never  to 
give  Willy  the  power  of  exercising  his  subtlety 
upon  me,  and  that  that  could  only  be  done  by 
keeping  out  of  his  way  every  where,  but  especially 
out  of  his  house.  Though  the  curate  of  the 
parish,  I  thought  myself  justified  in  doing  so, 
not  only  on  his  account,  but  that  of  his  family, 
for  I  suspected  that  the  scheme  had  been 
concocted  by  all  of  them  conjointly  with  a  view 
to  my  disgrace,  and  utter  ruin. 

Several  months  passed  over,  and  I  never  came 
near  them,  nor,  as  a  kind  providence  ordered  it, 
did  I  see  any  of  them  any  where  except  at 
church  on  a  Sunday.  I  was  evidently  recovering 
my  lost  ground  in  the  esteem  and  affections  of 
the  people.  There  was  not  so  much  obeisance 
paid,  w^hen  I  met  them,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  but  that  I  never  wanted  or  cared  for. 
Probablv  it  was  discontinued,  because  the  two 
rival  monarchs  no  longer  insisted  upon  it.  I 
went  regularly  my  pastoral  round  twice  a-week, 
and  was  beginning  to  be  as  comfortable  in  my 
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mind  as  I  had  ever  been,  when  one  day 
on  my  return  I  saw  Miss  Whittle  on  the 
road  hastening  k)  meet  me.  I  hastened  too, 
and  got  into  my  room  before  she  could 
overtake  me,  and  she  did  not  foUow  me  into 
the  house.  She  and  her  sire  saw  clearly  that 
I  was  for  calling  no  more,  and  she  wanted,  I 
doubt  not,  an  explanation.  She  was  looking 
pale  but  pretty :  "  her's  the  mild  lustre  of 
blooming  morn."  I  should  have  waited  to  speak 
to  her,  for  I  was  near  enough,  and  would  have 
done  so,  had  nothing  been  the  matter.  As  it 
was,  I  gave  her  the  cut  oblique,  which  to  her 
sensitive  attachment  to  me,  would  be  a  most 
painful  slight.  I  acted,  however,  thus  from 
no  disrespect  for  her,  but  from  a  regard  to  my 
own  interest.  I  thought  it  best  for  me  at  any 
rate  to  have  no  intercourse  with  her,  or  any 
of  her  family. 

A  month  after  this  I  was  reading  in  my 
room,  and  at  intervals  thinking  of  the  Whittles, 
and  that  nothing  could,  as  nothing  should,  induce 
me  to  set  foot  again  in  any  abode  occupied  by 
them,  when  a  note  was  put  into  my  hand,  the 
penmanship  of  Willy,  for  I  now  knew  his  auto- 
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graph.  It  stated  that  Miss  Whittle  was  dan 
gerously  ill,  not  likely  to  recover,  that  her  life 
indeed  was  despaired  of,  and  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Whittle  would  be  much  obliged  if  I  would  come 
and  pray  with  her.  Whether  her  indisposition 
was  overstated  or  not,  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  know,  though  I  suspected  the  whole  to  be  a 
ruse  of  the  deceitful  old  fox,  but  in  the  face  of 
such  a  statement  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
say,  as  I  had  done,  that  nothing  earthly  could 
induce  me  to  enter  their  house  again.  Here, 
however,  was  something,  if  true,  more  than 
earthly,  the  salvation  of  an  immortal  soul,  and 
I  had  a  duty  to  fulfil  which  I  could  on  no 
conceivable  pretext  evade. 

"  Do   you  know,"  said  I  to  Mrs.  Black  well, 
"  that  Miss  Whittle  is  very  poorly  ?" 

"  Nanny  Whittle  !  know  !  to  be  sure  I  do."     ^ 

"  Is  she  dangerously  ill  ?" 

"  She's  in  a  galloping  consumption.     What  ! 
don't  ye  know  ?" 

"  I  never  heard  of  it  before  I  read  this  note." 

"  Oh !   Sir,  she's   been    going    for  a  month 
past." 
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"  I  never  knew  that  before.  Why  did  you 
not  tell  me  ?" 

"  Tell  ye  !  I  never  thought  there  was  any 
occasion.  Who's  as  likely  to  know  as  your- 
self?     Haven't  ye  seen  her  since  she  began?" 

"  No,  I  have  not  seen  her  to  speak  to  her 
for  several  months." 

"  Several  months  !  Why  what  liars  folks  are  ! 
They  told  me  that  ye  called  on  everybody  twice 
a-week,  and  sometimes  oftener." 

"  I  certainly  have  not  called  at  their  house 
lately." 

"  Indeed  !  I  reckon  she  hasn't  a  soul  to  save 
as  well  as  other  folks." 

"  I  don't  say  so,  but  I  have  had  a  good 
reason  for  not  calling  there,  and  you  know  that  as 
well  as  I  do.  What  have  you  said  to  me  yourself?" 

"  Don't  ye  mean  to  go  and  see  her  then 
before  she  dies?" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  do,  and  should  have  gone 
long  since,  if  I   had  known   of  her  illness." 

"  Hear  ye  but.  Sir,  ye  mun  be  sharp,  if  ye 
mean  to  see  her  before  she's  gone.  I  thought 
ye'd  known  long  since." 
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This  wicked  woman  knew  very  well  that  I 
had  resolved  never  to  call  at  the  house  again, 
and  when  I  said  that  I  would  go,  she  left  the 
room  with  a  satanic  contraction  of  face,  which 
I  can  neither  describe  nor  understand.  Did 
she  think  the  sickness  a  stratagem,  or  rejoice 
that  I  was  again,  as  she  thought,  running  my 
head  into  a  noose  ?  I  cannot  answer,  but  am 
sure  that  there  was  mischief  in  her  face,  and 
that  is  an  exponent  of  the  heart. 

I   found    Mr,    and    Mrs.   Whittle    in    tears. 
Their     distress     precluded    the     possibility     of 
doubt  as  to  the  reality  and  danger  of  the  sick- 
ness, whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  it.     The 
cause,  I  believed  to  be  the  slight  I  had  shewn  to 
Miss  Whittle  a  month  before,  especially  because 
her  illness  had  commenced  about  then.     I  was 
shown   into  her  bed-room,  the  door  was  closed 
after  me,   and  she   and  I  were  alone.     I  wa? 
very  much  surprised  at  the  extent  of  her  emacia- 
tion.    I  could  not  have  thought  that  such  an 
alteration  could  have  taken  place  in  so   short  a 
period.     Her  eye  was  bright,  but  deeply  sunk  in 
the  socket,  and  her  voice  was  extremely  weak, 
and  peculiarly  expressive  of  sorrow. 
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The  instant  I  entered  the  room,  her  sparkling 
deep  set  eyes  were  intently  fixed  upon  me,  and  I 
could  see  by  her  countenance  that  I  was  the 
only  physician  she  needed,  the  only  one  that 
could  restore  her  to  health  and  beauty.  In 
what  a  position  was  I  placed.  I  could  save  her 
life  or  kill  her  by  a  word.  I  had  only  to  say 
that  I  would  or  would  not  marry  her,  and  on 
those  few  words,  spoken  in  half  a  breath, 
depended  her  life  or  death. 

The  room  was  remarkably  clean  and  neat ; 
so  was  the  bed,  on  which  was  a  beautiful  white 
counterpane,  and  everything,  indeed,  about  her. 
She  had  on  a  very  clean  but  plain  cap,  but  of 
the  finest  and  fairest  linen,  and  everything 
bespoke  "  the  sweet  attractive  grace"  of  the 
beautiful  and  graceful  Miss  Whittle. 

What  a  pity  it  was  that  1  could  not  love  her, 
and  she  so  young,  for  she  had  not  exceeded  her 
nineteenth  year ! 

Aufter  a  few  remarks,  which  she  answered  in  a 
scarcely  audible  but  the  sweetest  loveliest  voice 
of  an  angel,  I  read  a  chapter  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  her  and  prayed  with  her.  She 
appeared  perfectly  resigned;  but  when  I   rose 
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from  my   knees,   I   perceived    the  tears  rolling 
down  her  death-like  cheeks. 

"  Are  you  afraid  to  die,  Miss  Whittle  V 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no  !  I  wish  to  die !  I  have 
nothing  here  to  live  for  \" 

"  Do  you  look  forwards,  then,  with 
hope  ?" 

"  I  can  safely  trust  my  Saviour  for  the  salva- 
tion of  my  soul." 

"Then  you  are  quite  comfortable  in  your 
mind  ?" 

"  I  am  comfortable  when  I  look  beyond  the 
grave,  though  I  feel  that  I  cannot  wean  myself 
from  the  world  so  perfectly  as  I  should  do,  and 
as  I  could  wish." 

"  What  is  there  in  this  world  to  be  com- 
pared to  heaven,  whither  you  are  going  ?" 

"  Nothing,  I  know  it ;  but  I  cannot  wean 
myself  from  you — I  cannot  forget  you  !" 

"  Is  that  your  illness  V 

"  That  and  nothing  else.  It  is  a  pity  for  me 
that  you  ever  came  to  BenweU.  I  cannot  but 
wish  that  Providence  had  placed  you  in  as  good 
or  in  a  better  curacy  somewhere  else.  I  have 
tried  and  prayed  for  grace  to  help  me,  but  it 
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seems  to  be  all  in  vain.  The  more  I  try,  the 
more  it  seems  to  prey  upon  my  mind.  1 
wished  to  speak  to  you  about  it  long  since,  but 
I  was  rather  timid.^^ 

"  I  am  sorry  for 'you,  for  I  have  -been  in  the 
same  condition  myself.^' 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  have  formed  an  attach- 
ment to  some  one  else,  and  so  cannot  love  me. 
I  do  not  blame  you,  for  you  cannot  help  it. 
The  Lord  tries  us  in  various  ways,  and  we  ought 
to  submit  to  his  will ;  and  I  do  submit.  I  am 
quite  resigned,  and  wish  to  die.  I  have  no 
doubt  He  will  soon  take  me  to  Himself,  where  a 
different  sort  of  love  will  take  possession  of  my 
soul — a  love  of  joy  and  peace,  which  will  know 
no  disappointment." 

"  It  is  certainly  an  important  duty  to  be 
resigned  to  God's  will  in  all  things." 

"  I  know  it,  and  am  so ;  but  I  am  sorry  for 
my  poor  father  and  mother.  I  have  always 
been  obedient  to  them  so  far,  except  in  this  one 
instance.  They  wish  me  to  marry  Mr.  Wren, 
but  1  love  vou  and  cannot  love  him.  What  a 
blessing  it  w^ould  have  been  for  me  and  them, 
could  I  have  loved  him  as  I  love  you." 
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Was  ever  man  so  circumstanced  before  ?  I 
could  save  her  life — should  I  refuse,  and  be  the 
death  of  her  ?  It  occurred  to  me  that  I  was 
justified  in  resorting  to  a  stratagem  which 
would  not  involve  me  in  an  inextricable  diffi- 
culty, but  which  would  not  bear  weighing  in  the 
scale  of  the  nicest  honour. 

"  If  I  were  you,  Miss  Whittle,  I  would  think 
diiferentlv  of  this  matter  !" 

"  I  have  thought  every  way  I  could  imagine, 
but  it  has  been  of  no  use.  I  cannot  shake  off 
the  passion.^^ 

"  But  you  don't  know  what  may  happen  ? 
You  know  I  cannot  marry  the  lady  I  love — she 
is  married  to  another.^' 

"  But  you  can  never  love  me — I  have  seen 
enough  to  be  satisfied  of  that." 

"I  do  not  think  I  can  ever  love  as  I  have 
done ;  but  I  may,  nevertheless,  in  time  love 
you. 

"  Not  so  as  ever  to  be  happy  with  me  ;  and 
if  you  thought  you  could  not,  I  could  not  wish 
you  to  marry  me." 

"  A  marriage  for  love   has   not  always  been 
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the  most  happy ;  but  I  know  many  marriages, 
where  there  has  been  no  such  love  as  yours  and 
mine — nay,  merely  for  convenience — that  have 
been  eminently  happy  and  prosperous.  Love  is 
a  misfortune,  and  a  species  of  insanity." 

"  But  you  have  been  so  disappointed  that  I 
don't  think  you  will  ever  make  up  your  mind  to 
marry  at  all." 

"  All  that  I  can  say  is,  that  I  have  not  for- 
sworn marriage.     I  intend  to  marry." 

"  Yes,  where  there  is  a  large  fortune.  You 
cannot  now  marry  for  love — you  intend  to 
marry  for  money." 

"  Money  alone  would  be  a  poor  substitute  for 
love ;  but  be  patient,  I  say — wait  a  little.  I 
think  you  exceedingly  pretty — so  does  every  one 
— and  you  cannot  be  sure  that  I  may  not,  after 
a  while,  think  you  the  most  suitable  choice  I 
could  make.  I  know  no  one  at  present  I  should 
like  so  well.'' 

She  now  caught  me  by  the  neck,  smothered 
me  with  kisses,  and  covered  my  face  with  her 
tears. 

"  I  have  always  been  obedient,  Mr.  Rechab,  to 
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my  parents,  and  I  am  sure  I  should  be  as  obe- 
dient to  you.  I  should  make  as  good  a  clergy- 
man's wife  as  any  one  you  could  choose." 

"  T  have  no  doubt  of  it ;  be  patient.  You 
think  yourself  resigned,  but  impatience  argues 
the  reverse." 

"  Well,  I  will  be  ;  will  you  make  me  a  promise 
then  ?" 

"  What  I  could  wish  is,  that  you  would  at 
present  make  some  allowance  for  my  disap- 
pointment in  love  ;  you  know  how  you  suffer 
yourself,  and  how  painful  it  would  be  to  you 
just  now  to  make  such  a  promise  to  somebody 
else  than  myself.  Be  patient  for  a  short  time. 
You  know  not  how  things  may  happen  yet, 
which  may  enable  as  well  as  dispose  me,  to 
marry  you,  with  comfort  to  us  both." 

"  I  see,  you  think  we  have  not  enough  to  live 
upon  at  present,  but  may  have  by  and  bye." 

"  That  is  my  opinion,  and  I  think  it  must  be 
yours." 

"  Well,  I  will  wait  patiently.  I  could  wait 
any  length  of  time  for  you.  A  promise  is 
sacred,  and  ought  to  be  kept  at  all  hazards  and 
events." 
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"  Just  SO,  and  I  might  never  have  it  in  my 
power  to  marry.  Promotion  in  my  profession 
is  very  uncertain,  too  much,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
of  the  nature  of  a  scramble  ;  the  most  impudent, 
intriguing  and  knavish,  often  thrive  in  it,  to  the 
exckision  of  fitter  men." 

I  now  left  the  room  rather  abruptly,  that  I 
might  receive  no  more  kisses  or  remarks,  for 
kisses  are  too  much  in  the  way  of  promises  and 
engagements.  This  was  my  stratagem.  What 
will  the  reader  think  of  it,  and  of  my  honour  ? 
I  have  not  leisure  or  liking  just  now  to  answer, 
and  will  onlv  sav,  1  wanted  to  save  her  life. 
I  went  down,  with  an  expectation  that  Willy 
would  invite  me  to  drink,  and  with  a  wish  too, 
that  he  would  do  so,  for  I  wanted,  and  was  de- 
mined  to  tell  him  my  mind  freely  about  the 
drugging.  He  and  his  wife  were  in  the  parlour 
waiting  for  me,  and  were  civil,  but  no  more. 
There  was  no  effort  to  please,  for  they  evi- 
dently were  not  pleased  themselves  ;  they  were 
complaisant,  with  some  appearance  of  dissatis- 
faction. I  waited  chatting  a  considerable  time, 
for  I  wanted  the  subject  of  drink  to  be  intro- 
duced, but  not  a    word  was    uttered  about  it. 
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I  was  therefore  obliged  to  take  my  leave  with- 
out an  eclaircissement,  and  a  blow  up.  1 
think  Willy  would  have  found  the  parson  just 
then  as  coarse  as  himself.  I  was  just  i'  th' 
vein.  Perhaps  he  anticipated,  and  was  not 
fully  prepared,  for  there  had  been  talk  enough 
in  the  parish  about  it,  of  which  he  must  have 
heard. 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  I  called 
again.  I  knew  what  Miss  Whittle  ailed,  and 
that  I  had  administered  the  only  medicine  which 
could  be  of  service  in  her  case.  I  expected, 
therefore,  to  find  her  convalescent  at  least,  if 
not  quite  herself  again,  and  I  was  not  mistaken. 
She  was  sitting  in  the  parlour,  such  as  she  had 
ever  been,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  pallor 
and  emaciation,  signiticant  traces  of  her  com- 
plaint, and  of  its  nature.  She  was  cheertul, 
but  not  so  much  so  as  I  had  expected,  and  her 
father  and  mother  were,  in  aspect,  much  more 
like  fiends  than  friends.  They  could  see  much 
farther  into  a  millstone  than  she  could  ;  Cupid 
is  a  blind  God.  They  understood  the  stratagem, 
and  doubtless  they  had  told  her  that  I  had 
been   deceiving  her,  merely  for  the  purpose   of 
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saving  her  life.  Still  love  will  hope,  and  she 
was  cheerful.  I  sat  and  conversed  for  an  hour, 
by  the  old  brass-faced  clock  in  the  corner,  but 
was  not  invited  to  drink.  This  was  a  sore  dis- 
appointment. I  longed  for,  not  the  drink,  but 
the  invitation,  and  perhaps  was  the  first 
drunkard  that  had  ever  done  so ;  but  their 
faces  were  repulsive  enough  to  expel  me  the 
house,  and  when  I  left,  they  never  replied  to 
my  usual  compliment.  They  were  evidently 
determined  to  have  an  express  promise.  I  was 
as  determined  not  to  give  it.  For  several 
weeks,  I  called  once  or  twice  a  week,  but  each 
time  this  was  their  behaviour,  and  then  I 
began  to  make  my  visits,  like  those  of  angels, 
few  and  far  between. 

At  length  I  called  and  found  their  faces  all 
sunshine ;  never  did  I  see  a  beautiful  morning 
in  May  more  captivating.  What  was  the  mean- 
ing of  this?  Coming  events  sometimes  cast 
their  shadows  before  them.  I  was  quite  sure 
there  was  deception  here ;  it  would  have  been 
less  transparent,  if  less  sudden  and  unexpected. 
Conversation  ran  round  the  small  circle  with  a 
facility  and  celerity  truly  astonishing  ;  it  was  a 
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game  with  which  w^e  were  all  quite  delighted, 
we  never  had  so  much  to  say  before.  The 
time  of  the  day  was  soon  after  their  dinner,  and 
badinage  flowed  in  a  rapid  stream,  until,  to 
my  great  surprise,  the  time  seemed  so  short, 
the  longer  finger  of  the  old  brass-faced 
chronometer  had  crept  round  to  where  it  was 
upon  when  I  entered  the  room.  Miss  Whittle 
now  went  out  and  quickly  returned  with  two 
decanters  of  some  sort  of  pale-faced  liquor ;  it 
might  be  whisky  or  it  might  be  gin,  or  any 
other  accursed  beverage  wearing  perfidiously 
the  face  of  Adam's  wine.  Willy  poured  for 
himself;  by  and  bye  Mrs-  Lack-a-daisy  did  the 
same ;  and  to  the  almost  protrusion  of  my  eye- 
balls, my  lady-love  "  of  sweet  atractive  grace," 
shortly  followed  the  example.  A  fourth  glass 
was  placed  for  me,  but  strange  to  say  as  I  was  a 
drunkard,  I  either  could  not  see  it  or  would  not. 
When,  however,  the  mountain  would  not  go  to 
Mahomet,  Mahomet  went  to  the  mountain. 

"  Let    me    fill    a    small    glass    for    ye,     Mr. 
Rechab." 

I  made   no  reply,  as  if  I  had  not  heard  him, 
and  he  poured  out  for  me  a  moderate  quantity. 
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but  I  observed,  for  I  had  my  eyes  about  me, 
not  out  of  the  same  decanter.  This  was  sus- 
picious, and  put  some  sort  of  spirit  into  me, 
certainly  not  nectar,  but  such  as  thev  drink,  if 
they  drink  at  all,  among  the  lost  in  the  world 
to  come. 

"  Do  you  remember,  Mr.  Whittle,  when  I 
%vas  at  your  party?  It  is  now  a  considerable 
time   since." 

"  Oh,    to   be  sure,  Sir,  I  remember  it  very 
well ;  it  isn't  likely  I  should  forget." 
.    "  Much  less   is  it  likely   that  I  should.     Do 
you  remember  how  much  I  drank  ?" 

"  Nay,  nay,  Sir,  I  never  take  any  notice  of 
what  folks  drink  at  my  house.  I  always  make 
'em  as  welcome  as  t'  flowers  in  May." 

This  converted  my  blood  into  steam.  I  knew 
that  he  was  a  liar-  Trust  him  for  knowing  what 
I  drank. 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  Sir,  you  know  as  well  as  I 
do,  that  I  did  not  pour  for  myself  as  much  as 
would  be  called  a  common  sized  glass." 

"  Oh,  I've  no  doubt  ye  took  nought  to 
matter." 

"  Manv  who  were  there  know  it,  as  well  as  I 
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or  vou  do,  and  can  bear  witness  to  it.     If  need 
be,  I  should  like  to  put  them  to  their  oaths." 

"  Hear  ye  but,  Sir,  I  see  no  occasion  for 
folks  to  swear  to  what  nobody  doubts." 

"  But  nobody  doubts  that  there  was  foul  play 
for  the  purpose  of  making  me  drunk/' 

"  Ye  may  depend  on't,  Sir,  there  was  nought 
o'  t'  sort.  At  any  rate  I  never  saw  it,  if  there 
was,  but  I'm  sure  there  was  nought  o' 
t'  sort." 

"  Every  body  throughout  the  parish  says  so, 
and  without  hesitation  or  doubt  about  it." 

"  I  can  only  say,  I  know  nought  about  it,  but 
if  ye'll  listen  to  tales  in  a  parish  like  this,  ye'll 
hear  a  whole  ocean  o'  lies.  Who  do  they  say 
did  it?" 

"  You  ask  the  question  and  can  answer  it 
yourself  as  well  as  any  man.  I  think  no  better 
of  you  for  that.  You  know  very  well,  for  many 
to  my  knowledge  have  told  you,  that  they  point 
blank  charge  you  with  doing  it." 

"  Lack-a-daisy,  Sir,  my  Willy  'd  never  do  such 
a  mean  thing.  I  know  Willy  if  anybody  does, 
and    I'm   sure  he's    t'  iast    man    i'    t'  univarsal 
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world      to      do     such    a    thing    by    a    par- 


son." 


"  I'd  be  very  sorry  to  do  such  a  thing  by 
anybody.  It's  true,  folks  have  said  so  to  me 
myself,  but  I  never  thought  Mr.  Rechab  would 
have  minded  what  folks  say  in  this  parish  in 
the  way  of  scandal.  Sir,  ye've  been  some  time 
with  us  now,  and  should  have  known  'em 
better.  We  are  so  accustomed  here  to  their 
lies,  that  their  scandal  passes  wi'  me  in  at  one 
ear  and  out  o'  t'  other,  and  so  it  '11  be  wi'  ye 
when  ye  know  'em  better." 

"  When  I  was  out  in  the  garden,  did  not  you 
go  and  whisper  to  Mr.  Fielding  ?" 

"  Ay,  I  can  tell  ye  what  I  said,  there's  nought 
in  that.  I  said  I  was  afraid  there'd  be  a  battle, 
and  I  wished  him,  as  he  is  such  a  strong  man, 
to  interfere  if  there  should  be.  I  see  not  how 
anybody  can  blame  me  for  that." 

"  Did  you  not  at  that  time  put  something 
into  my  glass  ?" 

"  Never,  never,  never.  I  wish  I  may  drop 
this  instant,  if  I  did,  or  ever  thought  of  such  a 
thing." 
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"  But  one  of  the  farmers  thought  so,  and 
told  me  so." 

"  He's  told  me  t'  same,  but  I  think  I  have 
satisfied  him  that  he  was  mistaken." 

"  I  have  never  seen  him  since,  and  may 
never  see  him  again." 

"  Ye  may  if  you  will.  His  name  is  John 
Wickens,  and  he  lives  at  Norton,  about  three 
miles  from  here." 

"  When  I  went  into  the  garden  I  had  almost 
drunk  off  my  glass,  and  certainly  ailed  nothing 
then.  After  I  had  come  in,  and  drunk  off  the 
remainder,  I  was  sick,  and  very  poorly." 

"  It  couldn't  be  from  what  you  drank. 
People  sometimes  do  fall  ill,  and  don't  know 
the  reason.  I  have  done  so  myself.  Nay,  nay, 
I  can  have  no  wish  to  disgrace  any  man,  much 
more  our  own  parson,  who's  always  been  so 
straight  up  ever  since  he  came." 

"  I  was  so  poorly  after  I  had  taken  the  re- 
mainder, which  was  a  very  small  quantity,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  me  ever  to  doubt  that  a  foul 
trick  was  played." 

"  It  was  a  very  wrong  thing,  if  anybody  did, 
but   I    didn't   see    anybody   do    it,    and    as   to 
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myself,    I    know,    and    can  maintain    my  own 


innocence." 


"  Lack-a-daisy,  Sir,  yeVe  nought  to  care  for- 
There  was  naught  t'  matter  wi'  vou,  and  if 
you  were  a  little  bit  poorly,  it's  naught  but 
what  happens  every  day  to  somebody  or  other. 
Let  me  advise  you  to  think  no  more  o'  folk's 
scandal,  but  to  take  a  glass  wi'  us,  just  as  we 
take  it  ourselves.  What  '11  not  hurt  us,  I'm 
sure  cannot  hurt  you-" 

"  If  there  was  nothing  wrong,  as  you  say, 
then  a  very  small  quantity  must  be  sufficient 
seriously  to  affect  me,  and  therefore,  you  must 
confess  yourselves,  that  my  only  safe  course  is 
to  take  nothing." 

"  Lack-a-daisy,  I'm  sorry  you  should  be  so 
frightened ;  it  is  quite  laughable,"  and  she 
endeavoured  to  laugh  the  whole  off  as  a 
bagatelle. 

During  the  altercation.  Miss  Whittle  never 
opened  her  mouth,  but  was  very  much  abashed, 
and  her  countenance  was  the  strongest  con- 
demnation of  her  fiither,  which  I  had  seen  yet. 
I  left  with  a  promise  to  call  again  soon,  a 
promise  which   they  easily  extorted.      I    could 
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assign  no  reason  for  saying  that  I  would  never 
call  again.  Miss  Whittle  made  a  sad  mistake, 
if  she  thought  that  a  lady,  who  can  drink  a 
glass  of  whiskey,  is  the  one  I  would  choose 
for  a  wife. 

Not  many  days  after,  the  huge  North  Polar 
bear  was  shown  into  my  room,  and  formally 
announced  as  Mr.  Fieldinff.  He  said  he  had 
called  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Whittle,  (which 
was  no  compliment  to  me,)  and  was  prepared  to 
make  oath  that  he  did  not  see  Mr.  Whittle  put 
anything  into  my  glass.  This  might  be  the 
case,  and  yet  he  might  put  something  in.  After 
a  lengthy  conversation  about  nothing,  he  invited 
me  to  take  tea  with  him  to-morrow  ;  I  had  not 
the  least  doubt  that  he  wanted  to  do  for  Willy 
what  WiUy  found  he  could  not  do  for  himself — 
make  me  drunk.  I  begged  to  be  excused,  but 
promised  to  call  soon,  when  it  would  be  most 
convenient.  He  was  very  unwilling  to  be  denied, 
but  denied  he  was,  and  denied  he  departed. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

It  was  now  above  half  a  year  since  I  was  at 
Mr.  Bullock's  house.  Ever  since  the  scandal  of 
Willy's  party,  I  had  been  ashamed  to  call  and 
see  them,  afraid  indeed  to  meet  any  of  the 
family  even  in  my  rambles,  or  to  cast  my  eye 
upon  them  in  church.  I  had  found  Willy  so 
precisely  what  Mr.  Bullock  had  described  him, 
that  I  could  not  conceive  what  sort  of  an  ex- 
cuse I  could  make  for  having  gone  to  his  party, 
after  the  caution  Mr.  Bullock  had  given  me ; 
then  all  the  farmers  there  were  of  the  most 
vulgar  in  their  way  of  life,  what  he  would  call, 
the  dregs  of  even   the  lowest  society.     I  was 
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now  very  uneasy,  for  not  to  call  for  so  long  a 
period  was  forsaking  them,  which  I  had  no 
occasion  to  do  and  it  was  my  duty  not  to  do. 
When  I  thought  of  calling,  I  now  seemed  to 
want  an  introduction,  as  if  they  were  strangers 
whom  I  had  never  known.  I  resolved  at  last 
to  walk  out  where  I  should  be  likely  to  meet 
Mr.  Bullock  or  perhaps  his  daughter ;  I  there- 
fore set  out  early  one  morning  in  the  direction 
of  Tilsey  Nook. 

In  my  way  I  visited  several  of  the  poor  in 
Benwell,  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  found  the 
report  current,  and  everywhere  received  as  the 
word  of  truth,  that  the  Whittles  had  made 
another  desperate  attempt  to  drug  me,  and  that 
I  had  escaped  by  resolutely  refusing  even  to  wet 
my  lips  with  anything  they  offered.  Every  one 
1  spoke  to,  asked  if  they  had  not  poured  out  of 
one  decanter  for  themselves,  and  out  of  another 
for  me.  I  could  not  speak  the  truth  and  say 
they  had  not,  because  I  had  observed  it.  They 
said  that  the  servant-girl  had  told  everybody  in 
the  village  that  such  was  the  fact,  and  that  the 
quantity  Willy  poured  out  for  me,  though  very 
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small,  was  so  strong,  that  it  was  equal  to  four 
or  five  glasses,  and,  had  I  drunk  it,  would  cer- 
tainly have  made  me  very  tipsy.  The  conse- 
quence was,  as  I  passed  through  the  village, 
every  one,  man  and  woman,  came  running  out 
to  tell  me  the  fact,  of  which  they  thought  I  was 
unaware,  and  to  advise  me  to  taste  nothing  in 
his  house,  not  even  a  cup  of  tea  or  a  glass  of 
water. 

"  Who,'"  said  I,  "  is  that  servant-girl  ?  Is 
she  a  native  of  this  village  f 

"  We  don^t  know  w^here  she  comes  from.  She 
used  to  be  a  gipsy,  and  went  up  and  down  a- 
begging  with  her  father,  who  was  blind.  He 
died  and  was  buried  at  Benwell,  and  then  she 
engaged  to  be  Willv's  servant.  Some  sav  she 
has  been  a  fortune-teller ;  but  that  may  be 
because  she  used  to  be  a  gipsy." 

I  now  walked  on  the  footpath  by  which  I  had 
come  after  I  had  dined  at  Mr-  Bullock's,  and,  at 
the  corner  of  their  orchard,  where  was  the  old 
ivy  ruin,  I  heard  voices  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence.  They  were  those  of  Mr.  and  Miss 
Bullock. 
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"  I  don^t  know  what  to  think  of  Mr.  Rechab," 
said  the  Either,  "  he  seems  to  be  fond  of  low 
company 

"  I  don't  think  so.  He  did  not  know  what 
they  were  before  he  went;  but  he  ought  to  be 
cautioned,  he  does  not  know  Whittle.'^ 

"  I  have  cautioned  him  as  much  as  I  could, 
I  told  him,  as  plainly  as  man  could  speak,  what 
Willy  was,  and  what  he  would  do  ;  but  I  think 
he  prefers  the  society  of  blackguards.  You  see  he 
has  not  been  at  our  house  for  above  half  a  year. 
I  don^t  think  he  is  fond  of  something  to  drink ; 
but,  if  he  sees  much  of  Whittle,  he  soon  will  be, 
and  then  it  is  all  over  with  him.-" 

"  I  think  he  has  seen  so  much  of  him,  that, 
with  a  little  warning,  he  will  be  more  cautious  in 
future." 

"  Yes,  if  he  has  eyes  to  see  with,  and  sense  to 
understand  with  ;  but  some  people  seem  to  have 
neither." 

"  I  don^t  blame  him  for  visiting  Nanny.  It 
was  in  the  way  of  his  duty,  which  he  seems 
anxious  to  discharge,  and  she  was  certainly  very 
poorly.'^ 
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"  Yes  !  if  it  was  not  all  sham-  However,  I 
like  him  no  worse  for  doing  his  duty/' 

"  He  seems  to  be  more  aware  of  Whittle's 
dangerous  character-  You  see  they  could  not 
deceive  him  a  second  time 

"  Well,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  I  never 
heard  of  anything  so  barefaced,  after  they  had 
drugged  him  once,  as  to  pour  out  for  him  from  a 
different  bottle.  If  his  eyes  were  not  open  to 
this,  he  must  be  blind,  or  fit  only  for  an  asylum, 
and  it  would  be  no  bad  thing  to  tell  his  friends 
so,  that  they  may  take  proper  care  of  him.'' 

"  A  little  more  caution,  together  with  what 
he  has  himself  seen,  would,  I  am  sure,  make  him 
more  than  a  match  for  the  subtlety  of  his  enemy. 
I  could  wish  you  to  see  him  again-" 

"  How  can  I  ?  he  never  comes  near  us,  and 
I  think  he  intends  never  to  come  again." 

"  You  might  throw  yourself  in  his  way,  as 
if  accidentally.  He  is  so  amiable  and  handsome, 
and  so  sure  of  the  living,  that  I  would  certainly 
like  to  have  him,  and  with  a  little  pains- 
taking, it  might  be  done." 

"  How  can  we  be  sure  that  he  will  get  the 
living  ?" 
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"  If  we  were  married,  I  should  have  no 
doubt  about  it.     I  would  take  care  of  him." 

"  No,  no,  no,  a  thousand  things  we  cannot 
foresee  might  prevent  it ;  no  living,  no  marriage. 
I  know  what  parsons  are,  without  preferment, 
mere  beggars,  and  I  will  not  throw  a  fortune 
away  upon  a  beggar." 

They  now  rose  from  the  seat  where  they  had 
been  thus  conversing,  and  began  to  promenade 
on  the  walk  where  I  had  had  my  tete-a-tete 
with  Miss  Bullock  myself.  I  did  not  wish  to 
be  caught  eavesdropping ;  besides,  I  wanted 
time  to  collect  my  thoughts  for  counsel,  arid  to 
determine  what  to  do  ;  I  therefore  walked  back 
the  way  I  came.  The  result  of  my  consultation 
with  my  own  thoughts  was,  that  I  ought  to 
show  myself,  and  thus  give  Mr-  Bullock  the 
opportunity  he  wanted  of  throwing  himself  in 
my  way.  I  therefore  returned  and  walked  past 
the  orchard,  and  at  the  further  extremity,  two 
dogs  came  running  fiercely,  which  I  endeavoured 
to  check  with  my  voice.  No  doubt  I  was 
heard  by  the  father  and  daughter,  in  the 
orchard,  for  I  soon  heard  his  voice  to  the  dogs, 
and  had   not   proceeded  twenty  yards  before  I 
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found  myself  confronted  by  them.  Mr.  Bullock 
left  me  alone  with  his  daughter,  and  we  talked 
about  many  things,  until  I  had  pleased  her 
evidently  as  much  as  if  a  match  had  been  for- 
mally concluded.  I  promised  to  come  again 
soon  and  often,  and  had  not  gone  many  yards 
before  I  was  overtaken  by  the  Squire,  who 
invited  me  to  dine  with  them  to-morrow. 

To  a  three   o'clock  dinner  I   came   the  next 
day,  and  found  Mr.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Bullock  with 
countenances  indicative  of  great  confusion  about 
something  or  other.       Something    of   a    secret 
nature  seemed  to  be  the   matter,  of  which  they 
were  very  much  concerned.       After  the  usual 
salutation    to    me,    they    all    three    retired    to 
the  further  end  of    the  room  and  whispered  ; 
I  could  distinctly  hear  Miss  Bullock  say,  "  you 
will  be  obliged    to    tell   him,  it    was  an  over- 
sight, you  must   apologize."     This  roused  my 
curiosity  to  a  most  painful  intensity,  and  "  made 
my     two    eyes,    like    stars,     start    from    their 
spheres."       I    was    afraid,  too,  for    conscience 
recalled    to    my    recollection    FoUyfoot,     Betty 
Brimmer,  and  such  hke  things,  which  would  a  tale 
unfold,  whose  lightest  word   would  "  freeze  my 
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young  blood,  and  harrow  up  my  soul."  Such 
a  curious,  indescribable  sensation  came  over 
me,  as  I  had  never  experienced  before.  At 
last,  the  mother  and  daughter  retired,  and  John 
Bullock  Esq.  approached  with  what  appeared  to 
me  a  rueful  phiz- 

"  Mr.  Rechab,  I  have  an  apology  to  make 
to  vou,  and  I  know  not  how  to  make  it." 

Really,  I  was  so  horrified,  that  he  made 
"  each  particular  hair  stand  on  end  like  quills 
upon  the  fretful  porcupine."  I  say  this  with 
little  or  no  exaggeration.  I  said  nothing,  for 
I  could  not  speak. 

"  By  some  unaccountable  blunder,  a  letter, 
which  should  have  been  taken  by  the  postman 
to  you,  was  put  into  my  hand,  and,  without 
examining  the  address,  I  opened  and  read 
it." 

Still  my  nerves  were  intensely  strung,  for  I 
knew  not  what  the  letter  was  about,  and  it 
might  be  to  my  disgrace. 

"Where  is  it  ?"  said  I,  in  a  voice  scarcely 
audible.  It  was  lying  on  the  table,  and  he 
gave  it  me. 

VOL.    II.  L 
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"  I  think  you  may  blame  the  postman,  though 
I  am  not  wholly  free  from  censure  ;  but  to  the 
last  day  I  have  to  live,  I  will  never  again  open 
a  letter  without  first  looking  at  the  address ; 
I  hold  it  so  disgraceful  to  peruse  another  man's 
private  letters." 

Though  I  did  not  say  so  to  him,  I  instantly 
recognised  the  handwriting.  It  was  anony- 
mQUs,  and  the  following  is  a  copy. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Rechab, 
"  I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Whittle  should  behave 
towards  you  so  dishonourably,  and  cannot  re- 
frain from  adopting  this  mode  of  advising  you, 
upon  no  consideration,  to  taste  anything  intoxi- 
cating in  his  house.  If  you  never  taste,  you 
can  sustain  no  harm,  and  you  must,  therefore, 
see  your  only  safe  course.  Beware,  too,  of  being 
tempted  to  taste,  through  the  example  or  per- 
suasion of  a  third  person,  for  so  you  will  be 
tempted.  At  the  same  time,  let  me  advise  and 
beseech  you,  as  you  are  a  Christian  minister 
especially  bound  to  judge  charitably,  not  to  blame 
or  suspect  others,  as  implicated  in  his  designs. 
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who  entertain  as  great  an  abhorrence  of  them  as 
you  can  yourself. 

"  From  your  sincere  friend." 

Poor  Miss  Whittle  had,  by  this  letter,  run  the 
risk  of  incurring  her  father's  heaviest  vengeance, 
for,  should  he  ever  know,  I  am  quite  sure  she 
could  not  live  longer  under  the  same  roof  with 
him.  1  saw  her  good  wishes,  and  kindness  of 
heart,  and  intrepidity  for  my  welfare,  and  heartily 
wished  that  I  had  one  half  of  it,  for  then  should 
I  make  her  my  own. 

With  such  a  woman  I  might  have  been 
happy  in  the  most  pinching  poverty ;  old 
custom  would  have  made  a  life  with  her  more 
sweet  than  that  of  pomp  ;  but  I  wanted  courage 
for  humble  life,  and  less  ambition  for  rank  and 
fortune. 

We  dined,  as  before,  upon  a  profusion  of 
everything  in  season,  and  with  all  appliances  to 
recommend  it,  and  after  the  rest  had  retired,  it 
was  my  lot  to  listen  to  another  ditty,  of  which 
Willy  Whittle  was  the  sole  burden. 

In  returning  home,  I  felt  that  I  had  drunk  as 

L   2 
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much  wine  as  I  could  have  done,  without 
heing  visibly  affected,  and  at  the  same  time, 
like  everv  man  confirmed  in  the  taste,  I  was 
raving  mad  for  more,  Solomon  must  have 
been  a  drunkard  ;  lie  could  not  otherwise  have 
drawn  the  portraiture  so  true  to  the  life. 
"  Who  hath  woe  ?  who  hath  sorrow  ?  They 
that  tarry  long  at  the  wine.  At  the  last  it 
biteth  like  a  serpent,  and  stingeth  like  an 
adder.  When  shall  I  awake  ?  I  will  seek  it 
yet  again."  I  returned  the  way  I  came,  and 
soon  began  to  wish  that  I  had  chosen  some 
other  road ;  I  was  afraid  of  meeting  Miss 
Whittle,  who  seemed  to  be  perpetually  on  the 
look  out.  At  the  ivy  ruin,  I  found  my  arm 
suddenly  laid  hold  of  by  Miss  Bullock,  and  we 
had  not  walked  arm  in  arm  further  than  a 
field-length,  when,  of  all  the  men  upon  earth  1 
dreaded  most,  we  met  Willy.  He  was  as  pale 
as  death,  but  in  passing,  extremely  civil.  Miss 
Bullock's  sole  object  seemed  to  be  to  extort  a 
promise,  that  I  would  never  enter  the 
house  of  Whittle.  In  this,  however,  to  her 
no  small  chagrin,  she  failed ;  I  would   promise 
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only  never  to  taste  there  anything  intoxicat- 
ing. She  left  me  abruptly,  and  in  a  very  bad 
humour,  her  last  words  being,  "  Now  is  the  time 
for  you  to  take  greater  care  than  ever ;  but  I  see 
you  will  be  ruined." 
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CHAPTER    XL 

Next  day  I  felt  the  love  of  liquor  bite  like  a 
serpent  and  sting  like  an  adder.  "  Wine  is  a 
mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging."  What  would 
I  not  have  given  for  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a 
bottle  of  Bullock's  best  wine  !  I  took  snuff 
without  intermission,  but  it  afforded  no  satis- 
faction ;  it  ceased  in  any  degree  to  be  a  sub- 
stitute. When  night  approached,  I  would  again 
have  gone  to  some  great  distance,  but  I  seemed 
too  indolent  to  go  so  far  and  as  if  I  could  not  bear 
to  wait  so  long  ;  then  the  days  were  much  shorter 
and  the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents.  To  go  to 
the  Whittles  was  out  of  the  question  ;    drink 
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they  would  give  me  ad  nauseam^  and  something 
else  too,  if  they  killed  me.  What  I  had  suifered 
there  already  and  the  cautions  I  had  received 
from  the  Esquire,  and  I  may  say  the  whole 
parish,  were  quite  sufficient  to  exclude  from 
my  mind,  raving  as  I  was  for  drink  and  deter- 
mined to  have  it  could  it  be  come  at  otherwise, 
the  very  gernn  of  an  inclination  to  go  to  their 
house  for  it 

I  might  have  had  it,  I  know,  in  my  lodgings, 
the  Black  wells  would  have  given  me  not  only 
every  facility  and  encouragement  with  a  promise 
of  secresy,  even  ratified  by  an  oath,  if  nothing 
less  would  have  satisfied ;  but,  as  great  a  horror 
as  I  had  of  Willy,  I  had  a  greater  of  them.  I 
rejected  with  abhorrence  the  idea  of  falling  into 
their  hands,  and  exclaimed  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  them  in  the  kitchen,  when  the  thought 
struck  me,  "  get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,  thou 
art  an  offence  to  me."  At  last  I  determined  to 
walk  out  in  the  rain  and  so  hard  as  to  weary 
and  exhaust  myself  with  the  exertion.  I  should 
be  drenched  to  the  skin,  but  if  that  would  only 
drown  and  kill  the  desire  for  hquor,  1  thought 
it  would  be   the  best  drenching  I  or  any  man 
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had  ever  received,  and  cared  not  for  thus  staving 
oflf  my  ruin  at  the  risk  or  even  certainty  of  a 
catarrh  or  a  fever. 

My  mind  then  was  made  up ;  no  sooner 
thought  than  done-  In  a  trice  I  was  wrapped 
up  in  a  great  coat  and  a  large  heavy  shawl  round 
my  neck.  I  carried  also  an  umbrella  in  my 
hand.  The  direction  I  took  was  accidental,  and 
I  walked  away  with  the  strides  of  a  maniac ;  the 
world  was  all  before  me,  but  a  demon  must 
have  been  my  guide.  I  had  not  hurried  along 
many  minutes,  before  I  observed  that  1  was  on 
the  high  road  to  Norwich ;  a  direction-post 
reminded  me  as  well  as  told  me  the  distance. 
To  Norwich  I  resolved  to  go  ;  at  the  rate  I  was 
going  I  might  go  and  return  by  eleven  o'clock, 
that  is,  if  in  returning  I  were  not  too  blind  or 
bewildered  to  find  my  way  back.  Though  it 
rained  so  heavily,  yet  the  moon  being  at  the 
full,  there  was  light  enough  to  enable  any  one 
to  recoo-nize  me.  No  one  was  out  of  doors,  the 
doors  indeed  were  all  shut,  not  a  dog  was  to  be 
seen  or  heard.  The  quantity  of  rain  that  fell 
that  night  made  it  a  night  to  be  remembered. 

On  I  posted  at  my  utmost  speed,  and  was  in 
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about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  so  perfectly  wet 
through,  that  my  ardour  for  drink  was  very 
much  cooled,  and  I  saw  clearly  that  I  had  found 
out  or  my  guardian  angel  had  suggested  the 
very  method  1  needed  of  overcoming  my  raging 
thirst  for  drink,  and  of  foiling  the  malice  and 
machinations  of  my  enemies-  "  Thank  God," 
said  I,  "  I  have  found  out  the  way,  I  shall  escape 
intemperance  to-night,  I  will  hasten  on  until  I 
am  tired  and  then  return  and  go  quietly  to  bed." 
But  in  suddenly  turning  a  curve  of  the  road,  I 
found  myself  in  front  of  a  house  about  six  or 
eight  yards  from  the  road  with  a  gravelled  area 
before  it.  One  room,  without  blind  or  curtain, 
apppeared  illuminated  as  if  the  house  had  been 
on  fire.  "  What  house  in  the  wide  world  can 
this  be  ?"  I  drew  near  to  the  window  and  saw 
an  immense  fire  blazing  in  an  apartment,  the 
floor  of  which  was  much  below  the  ground 
outside.  I  then  looked  about  and  noticed  a 
sign  on  the  door,  the  inscription  of  which  I  could 
not  decipher  ;  but,  after  much  painful  exertion 
of  the  visual  organs,  I  made  out,  or  fancied  so, 
the   word    beer    in  larger    characters   than   the 

L   3 
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rest,  then  on  further  trial  the  word  Ann,  and 
last  of  all,  Ticeall. 

"  By  the  powers  V  said  I,  "  this  is  Nanny 
Ticeall's,  and  a  very  snug  spot  it  is  if  the  coast 
be  clear.  But,  then,  Nanny  herself  might 
know  me.  What  if  I  were  to  give  her  a 
shilling  to  hold  her  tongue?" 

I  went  where  I  could  see  the  back  part  of 
the  house,  but  nowhere  above  and  below  could  I 
see  any  light,  and  I  came  and  looked  in  at  the 
window  again.  A  very  old  man  was  sitting  on 
one  side  of  the  hearth,  whom  I  took  to  be  her 
husband  ;  he  was  diminutive  and  very  bald,  the 
few  remaining  hairs  being  as  white  as  wool. 
Nanny  was  sitting  on  the  other  side,  opposite  to 
him,  with  her  back  towards  me. 

What  excuse  should  I  make  ?  A  drunkard 
never  wants  one,  or  has  always  one  at  hand.  I 
opened  the  door  sans  ceremonie,  walked  into 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  asked  if  a  gentle- 
man was  not  there  who  wished  to  speak  to 
me  ? 

"  I  dare  say  there  is,^^  said  Nanny  ;  and  she 
showed  mo  into  a  very  small  parlour,  where  was 
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Mr.  Philpots  in  a  corner,  with  Pollux  at  his  feet. 

He  was  not  surprised,    for  he  had    heard    my 

voice    and    what    I    said,     and     immediately 

observed   that  he    was    glad    I    had    come.      I 

endeavoured  to  conceal  my  surprise,  but  never 

was  more  surprised  or  more  disagreeably  in  my 

life.     Such,   however,   is  the  hardening  nature 

and  effect  of  intemperate  habits,  I  was  not  now 

so    frightened  as   I    used    to    be    some    time 

since. 

We  were  shut  in  by  Nanny,  and  as  snug  as 

any    topers    could    wish    to    be ;    for   this   was 

Nanny^s    sanctum     sanctorum    for    her    best 

customers  —  that     is,    those    who     paid     the 

most. 

"  By  the  powers.  Sir,  you  heard  of  my  being 

here !" 

"  You  cannot  escape  observation,  Mr.  Phil- 
pots,"  said  I,  evasively,  "  though  you  may  think 
that  you  do." 

"  Oh,  Lud  !  oh,  Lud  !  Sir ;  but  if  I  had  been 
you,  I  would  not  have  come  here  !" 

"  The  rain  comes  down  in  such  torrents,  that 
I  don't  think  I  shall  be  seen." 

"  Heaven  help  you,  Sir  !    nothing  can  scare 
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away    drunkards.       In    a    few    moments,    the 
house  will  be  full." 

"  Then  I  must  get  away  before  they  come- 
Do  you  think  Nanny  knows  me  ?" 

"  Ods,  my  httle  life  !  never  mind  her-  I 
can  easily  stop  her  mouth." 

"  Suppose  I  give  her  a  shilling  to  say 
nothing  ?" 

"  Go  to,  i'  faith  !  You  had  better  let  me 
pay  her,  and  you  can  pay  me;  she  will  then 
be  sure  that  you  have  come  to  see  me." 

"  That  is  a  good  thought-  Will  you  do 
so?" 

"  I  swear  to  thee  bv  the  white  hand  of 
Rosalind  !    What  do  you  drink  ?" 

"  Ask  for  a  pipe  and  a  pint  of  her  best  ale. 
I  must  have  both-" 

He  did  so  ;  and  Nancy,  in  person  as  like 
Meg  Merrilies  as  can  be  conceived  from  the 
great  wizard's  description,  brought  a  pint  of 
her  best,  well  worthy  the  name.  I  never 
tasted  as  good  before,  and  observed  that  the 
house  might  well  be  frequented.  He  paid  for 
both  pipe  and  beer,  and  then  put  a  half-crown 
into  her  hand,  with  the  remark  : 
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"  Look  ye,  old  friend,  as  you  value  my 
blessing,  let  us  have  no  tales." 

She  assented  by  a  slight  inclination  of  the 
head. 

"  Sdeath  !  do  you  hear  ?" 

"  Never  fear  Nanny.  She  would  sooner  bite 
her  tongue  off." 

I  drank  and  smoked ;  conversation  ran  on, 
and  time  with  it.  We  heard  the  pelting  of 
the  pitiless  storm,  the  howling  of  the  blast 
without,  but  no  sound  of  a  foot  to  indicate  the 
advent  of  any  fellow  sot  in  the  kitchen-  He 
called  for  another  pint  for  me  of  the  same 
heart-opening  power,  for  which  he  paid  her, 
and  I  paid  him  as  before.  Though  a  sot,  he 
was  not  so  silly  as  to  be  paymaster-general. 

The  heavens  shed  their  floods  of  tears  as 
before,  the  large  drops  rattled  at  the  window ; 
and  my  second  pint  disappeared  much  sooner 
than  the  first.  But  we  now  heard  footsteps 
not  a  few,  and  voices  in  the  other  room  so 
many,  that  Mr-  Philpots'  prediction  was  evi- 
dently fulfilled. 

Soon    the  house    appeared  to  be   crammed, 
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and  the  jarring  discord  of  voices  and  drinking- 
glasses  told  what  they  were  doing,  and  grated 
horribly  on  the  ear.  How  could  I  assume  an 
invisible  form,  pass  through  them  unseen  ? 

"  I  shall  be  seen,  and  many,  if  not  all  will 
know  me.  I  cannot  stay  here  all  night.  What 
shall  I  do  ?" 

"  Plague  on  your  chicken  heart !  never  be 
daunted.  I  will  let  you  out  at  this  win- 
dow !" 

"Can  that  be  done ?" 

"  By  my  ladye-love,  God  bless  her,  it  has 
been  done  many's  the  time !" 

"  Oh,  then,  let  me  have  another  pint." 

"  Slife,  Sir,  not  for  the  world  !  Do  you  want 
to  ruin  yourself?" 

"  Certainly  not ;  but  I  have  had  no  more 
than  a  quart." 

"^Upon  my  life,  Sir,  not  a  drop  more  shall 
you  taste  here  this  night.  T  wish  you  may  be 
able  to  reach  home  safely  with  the  pipe  and  the 
quart  you  have  had  already." 

"  Ah,  Sir,  I  don't  fear  that." 

"  Marry  come  up,  Sir,  I  fear  it,  and  worse 
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than  that.  Think  of  the  people  you  may  meet 
on  the  road,  the  people  at  your  lodgings,  whose 
scrutiny  you  cannot  escape,  the  scandal  stalking 
like  a  demon  all  over  the  parish  to-morrow,  and 
the  utter  ruin  of  your  position  and  prospects, 
which  is  sure  to  be  the  result." 

"  Well,  I  will  take  warning  in  time.  I  will 
now  go,  and  never  come  here  again." 

"  O,  heaven's  name,  mark  my  word ;  you 
never  will  come  here  again." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  I  should  have 
liked  to  ask  him  if  he  was  a  fortune- 
teller. 

"  By  the  planet  Mars,  just  what  I  say.  Good 
night."  He  shut  the  window,  and  I  saw  him 
no  more.  I  thought  the  pleasure,  such  as  it 
was,  had  been  exquisite. 

The  drops  still  fell  in  continued  streams, 
and  I  thought  the  umbrella  would  be  a  very 
good  visor.  I  got  clear  of  the  house  and  road 
immediately  before  it,  but  when  I  had  passed 
the  curve  of  the  road,  I  met  half-a-dozen  at 
least  hastening  to  the  Hung  Gate,  Nanny's  sign. 
The  instant  I  had  passed  them,  they  made  a 
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simultaneous  pause  as  if  moved  by  me  and  the 
same  spirit. 

"  That's  t'  parson." 

"  Nay,  nought  o'  t'  sort." 

"  But  I'm  sure  it's  nobody  else." 

"  What  can  he  be  doing  here  ?  There's 
nobody  this  way  to  visit." 

"  Has  he  been  to  Nanny's  ?" 

This  question  was  followed  by  a  general 
chorus  of  cachination.  I  was  afraid  of  being 
pursued,  and  strode  away  with  all  my  might  to 
reach  my  lodgings  unseen-  Tam  O'Shanter  was 
not  more  eager  "  to  win  the  keystane  of  the  brig," 
before  the  witches  could  overtake  him.  When 
close  to  the  rectory  I  turned  round  to  see  if  the 
men  were  behind  me,  but  the  love  of  Nanny's 
brown  stout  was  stronger  than  curiosity. 

When  I  rose  in  the  morning,  the  desire  for 
liquors  had  left  me  ;  cool  reflection  returned. 
I  was  afi'aid,  but  not  as  formerly,  and  conscience 
spoke  in  comparatively  a  subdued  tone-  I  re- 
solved to  sin  no  more,  but  the  resolution  was 
unmixed  with  hope  or  comfort-  I  prayed  too, 
and  the  prayer,  though  forced,  had  a  somewhat 
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better  success  ;  but,  alas  !  I  rose  from  my  knees 
with  little  encourag-ement.  A  drunkard  cannot 
pray  ;  if  he  attempts,  he  feels  the  formality, 
and  that  the  bare  work  done  is  not  enough. 
How  fatally  hostUe  is  alcohol  to  the  power  of 
godliness  and  even  to  the  form  ! 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

I  NOW  remembered  that  it  was  my  duty  to 
call  upon  Mr.  Bullock ;  I  had  promised  to  do 
so,  and  that  gave  additional  strength  to  my  sense 
of  duty.  I  therefore  one  dav  after  dinner  put 
on  my  best  suit  and  set  off  to  Tilsey  Nook. 
I  passed  several  of  the  villagers,  who  showed 
me  every  respect,  but  evidently  knew  nothing  of 
my  visit  to  the  Hung  Gate.  I  had  not  been 
suspected  ;  I  had  been  seen  on  the  road  near, 
but  that  proved  nothing ;  I  might  have  been  at 
Norwich.  Mr.  Bullock  was  from  home,  and  I 
saw  no  one  of  the  family  except  my  intended ; 
she  mildly  upbraided  me  with  not  having  called 
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sooner,  enacted  the  agreeable  to  perfection,  and 
again  went  part  of  the  way  home  with  me  as  if 
we  had  been  formally  engaged.  Her  last  words 
were,  that  she  was  glad  I  had  not  been  at  the 
Whittles,  and  believed  that  I  should  go  no  more. 
She  little  knew  that  I  had  been  at  a  worse  place, 
though  she  would  not  have  thought  it  so ;  my 
visit  to  Nanny's  was  a  secret,  the  disclosure  of 
which  I  believed  would  be  fatal. 

And  now  behold  me  in  my  room  again  with 
my  back  to  the  door,  and  a  firm  resolution  to 
keep  it  so  and  never  stir  out  for  a  month,  except 
on  Sundays,  when  the  duty  in  church  would 
oblige  me.  One  day,  in  that  position,  I  was 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  Butler's  Analogy, 
determined,  as  1  had  been  for  several  days,  not 
to  lay  the  book  aside  until  I  should  have  made 
myself  perfect  master  of  it,  when  I  felt  a  hand 
laid  heavily  on  my  shoulder.  I  started  up  com- 
pletely blind  with  the  surprise,  everything  ran 
round,  I  was  so  dizzy  that  I  almost  fell  to  the 
floor  before  I  could  recover  the  use  of  my  eyes 
and  recognize  the  object  before  me.  When  I 
could  see,  I  beheld  Mr.  Wren  with  an  awfullv 
grave    countenance,    the    solemnity    of    which 
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implied  that  he  had  come  about  something  of  a 
very  serious  nature. 

"  You  must  come  this  afternoon  to  Mr. 
Whittle's." 

"  I  cannot  go  anywhere  to-day  ;  I  have  some- 
thing to  do." 

"  I  say  you  must  come ;  it  is  absolutely 
necessary." 

"  I  cannot  come  to-day ;  I  wiU  come  some 
other  day." 

*'  Another  will  not  do  ;  there  is  something  of 
very  great  importance." 

Conscience  drove  the  colour  from  my  face 
and  the  blood  from  my  heart. 

"  What  is  it  ?     You  can  tell  me  here." 

"  No,  I  have  something  to  tell  you  which 
vitally  concerns  you,  and  I  can  tell  you  only  at 
Mr.  Wliittle's." 

He  now  stalked  out  of  the  room,  with  the 
same  condemning  severity  of  look,  and  left  me 
as  pale  and  horror-stricken  as  if  I  had  been 
about  to  hear  the  sentence  of  death  passed 
upon  me,  and  that  my  body  after  death,  should 
be  hanged  in  chains. 

I  had  no  doubt  whatever,  that  by  some  means 
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or  other,  Whittle  had  come  to  know  that  I  had 
been  at  Nanny's.  What  could  I  do  ?  What 
should  I  say  ?  The  men  who  saw  me  on  the 
road  might  have  told  him,  and  he  might  infer 
the  rest,  or,  which  I  had  hardly  faith  to  believe, 
he  might  have  received  the  fact  from  Nanny 
herself  In  cither  case  I  determined  to  deny  it, 
at  the  expense  of  an  untruth.  Into  what  diffi- 
culties intemperance  brings  us !  yea,  in  what 
difficulties  and  dangers  even  truth  itself  some- 
times involves  a  man  !  Galilee  was  thrown  into 
the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  for  asserting 
the  sun  stood  still,  and  the  earth  moved  round 
it,  and  could  not  extricate  himself,  but  by  re- 
tracting the  truth  of  v^/hich  he  enteitained  no 
doubt-  I  thought  myself  under  the  clutches  of 
a  worse  inquisition  than  that  at  Rome,  What- 
ever the  consequences  might  be,  I  was  deter- 
mined to  go.  I  might  as  well  6ght  the  battle 
then,  and  at  Willy's,  as  at  any  other  time  or 
place. 

To  W^illy's  therefore  I  went,  and  found  no 
on;;  there  but  him  and  Mr-  W^en.  Did  they 
want  to  worm  the  truth  out  of  me,  and  then 
blaze  it  abroad  ?     Tity  was  in  the  room  smok- 
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ing,  and  Willy  came  in  soon  after ;  the  wife 
and  daughter  were  nowhere  to  be  seen-  The 
curate  of  Parval,  whom  I  now  begun  to  hate 
worse  than  his  intended  father-in-law,  offered 
me  a  pipe,  which  I  accepted  without  a  word  of 
objection.  After  something  about  an  hour,  I 
beheld,  to  my  surprise,  Mr-  Fielding  come  in, 
another  snake  of  the  same  venomous  nature ; 
and  the  trio  were  just  the  three  persons  in  that 
neighbourhood  I  had  occasion  to  dread  and 
abhor.  I  was,  however,  too  fierce  to  quake-  I 
was  quite  sure  they  were  brewing  some  mis- 
chief, and  that  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  be 
incautious,  or  to  fear-  "  Let  them  come  on," 
said  I,  "  I  am  ready  for  them-"  I  so  panted 
for  the  conflict,  that  I  would  have  fired  the 
first  shot,  but  I  did  not  see  their  mancEuvre  oi* 
tactics-     I  wanted  to  see  their  line  of  battle. 

The  servant-girl,  Hannah  Eyebright,  brought 
a  bottle  of  whiskey,  a  jug  of  water,  and  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  tumblers.  As  she  left  the 
room,  she  cast  a  very  significant  glance  at  me, 
which  I  now  disregarded,  for  I  firmly  believed 
the  whole  of  the  drugging  to  have  been  on  her 
part  a  piece  of  imagination-     Pipes  were  soon 
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recharged,  and  glasses  filled,  all  but  the  one  for 
me.  The  two  farmers  held  a  conversation  of  their 
own,  talked  about  corn-laws,  quality  and  value  of 
land,  the  breed  of  horses,  pigs  and  poultry 
Willy  said  that  he  had  a  bay  foal,  which  he 
meant  to  sell  for  a  carriage-horse,  and  which  he 
thought  would  fetch  a  high  price.  They  laid 
down  their  pipes  to  go  and  look  at  it,  and  the 
two  curates  did  the  same. 

We  now  returned  to  the  pipes  and  glasses, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  been  frightened 
without  a  cause,  that  though  I  was  unwell  the 
last  time  1  was  here,  it  was  no  disgrace,  but 
only  what  may  happen  to  any  man.  I  became 
heartily  ashamed  of  having  been  so  dastardised, 
that  I  durst  not  taste  a  drop  of  whiskey,  like 
Mr.  Wren,  who  had  always  taken  in  moderation, 
and  borne  a  good  character.  I  began,  too,  to 
feel  a  longing  for  a  glass,  and  regretted  that  I 
was  not  invited-  "  Surely,"  said  T,  "  these  must 
be  my  friends  ;  it  is  absurd  to  doubt  it  after 
what  they  have  said  ;  why  then  should  I  be 
afraid  ?"  Mr.  Wren  and  1  had  a  conversation 
to  ourselves,  and  it  was  on  the  best  mode  of 
managing  a   parish,  especially    of  inducing  the 
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ignorant    classes  to  bring  their   children  to  be 
baptized    in   the    church,    which,    in    both   his 
parish    and   mine,    they  very    much   neglected. 
When  he  had  finished  his  glass,  1  looked  signi- 
ficantly at  the  bottle,  and  immediately,  without 
speaking,  he  offered  to  pour  out  a  glass  for  me, 
to  which    1    consented   by   a  nod,   and   replen- 
ished  his  own  glass  at  the  sam.e  time-     Alas  ! 
T  forgot  one  important  difference  between  him 
and  me,   viz.,  that  I  was  a  conhrmed  drunkard, 
and   that  he  was  not,  and  consequently,  that  I 
could    not,  like  him,  desist  in   time.      He  had 
not     drunk     one     half    of    his    second     glass 
when  mine  was  finished' 

For  a  considerable  time  he  took  no  notice  of 
this,  and  then  he  tasted  his  own  liquor,  and 
made  a  motion  for  helping  me  again,  if  I  chose. 
Again  I  consented  in  the  same  way,  and  took 
care  to  drink  as  he  did,  so  that  our  glasses 
might  be  empty  together.  For  a  long,  long  time, 
as  it  appeared  to  me,  he  seemed  to  my  great 
mortification  as  if  he  n:eant  to  drink  no  more. 
At  length,  he  poured  out  for  himself  as  much  as 
before,  and  then  held  the  bottle  interrogatively 
over  my  glass,    and    >vith   some   apparent  hesi- 
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tation,  apparent  God  knows  it  was,  I  consented. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  moments,  he  proposed  a 
short  walk  into  the  fields,  and  we  set  off 
together. 

After  strolling  about  for  some  time,  Tity 
proposed  to  return  to  the  house,  to  which  I 
assented.  As  we  were  going,  I  thought  it 
prudent  for  me  to  drink  nothing,  and  partly 
resolved  to  do  so ;  but  I  was  a  drunkard,  and  a 
drunkard's  resolution  against  drink,  when  he 
has  once  tasted,  is  a  soUtary  ray  of  reason 
against  the  combined  force  of  passion  and  habit. 
As  I  followed  him  into  the  house,  the  servant- 
girl  grasped  my  arm  with  the  strength  of  a 
vice,  and  said,  "  For  God's  sake  have  nothing  to 
do  with  that  glass."  I  was  going  to  speak  to 
her,  but  she  was  instantly  gone.  I  now  deter- 
mined fully  not  to  drink,  and  sat  smoking  for 
a  considerable  time,  without  once  wetting  my 
lips,  until  Mr.  Wren  had  half-finished  his  glass, 
He  then  whispered  to  me,  "  Let  us  have  no 
more  than  this  glass ;  we  will  then  have  tea." 
He  was  not  at  all  affected,  nor  did  I  now  feel 
so  myself.  Surely  I  could  drink  a  third  glass 
if  he  could ;  then  the  mixture   was   made,  was 
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already  in  the  glass,  and  at  my  request  too, 
and  if  I  refused  it,  they  would  think  I  suspected 
them  of  unfair  play  during  our  absence. 

The  two  farmers  did  not  appear  in  the  least 
tipsy  ;  they  were  discussing  agricultural  subjects 
just  as  coolly  as  when  we  left  them.  Without 
further  parley  I  drank  of  the  liquor,  but  I 
confess  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  went  on 
smoking  and  drinking  until  I  had  nearly 
swallowed  the  whole.  I  now  felt  sleepy ;  my 
head  began  to  droop  :  I  struggled  hard  against 
it,  was  determined  to  drink  off  the  last  drop, 
if  Tity  did  the  same  ;  but  I  fell  asleep  in  the 
chair,  and  I  believe,  though  I  am  not  quite 
sure  of  it,  that  something  still  remained  in  the 
glass.  How  long  I  slept  I  know  not,  alcohol 
is  the  true  Lethe,  and  the  heathens  were  right 
in  placing  that  river  in  hell.  When  I  awoke, 
I  seemed  for  some  time  to  have  completely 
forgotten  whatever  I  had  pre\dously  done,  seen, 
or  heard.  My  mind  was  that  of  a  new-born 
child,  which  had  to  acquire  its  stock  of  ideas,  a 
blank  sheet,  which  had  to  be  written  upon. 
Though  awake,  J  was  in  a  slumbering  stupor. 
At  last  Willy  came  in,  and  at  first  I  knew  him 
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not,  though  I  saw  him.  At  length,  and  by 
little  and  little,  memory,  which  had  been  de- 
posed from  her  seat  in  my  head,  began  to 
resume  possession  of  the  place  which  was  her 
inheritance  by  the  law  of  nature.  I  found 
myself  on  a  sofa,  a  candle  burning  on  a  table, 
and  that  the  man  before  me  was  the  bow-legged 
dapperling,  Willy  Whittle,  How  often  he  had 
spoken  to  me  is  best  known  to  himself,  but  I 
heard  and  understood  him  at  last. 

"  Mr.  Rechab,  ye've  had  a  long  sleep." 
"  1  have  slept,  but  what  is  the  meaning  of 
it  ?" 

"  My  good  man,  ye  shouldn't  get  so  drunk." 
"Why,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  have  been 
drunk  ?" 

"  Drunk  !  Never  put  Tom  Treddle  or  any  one 
else  into  t'  stocks  again.  I  never  saw  a  man  so 
drunk  before." 

"  Then  it  is  all  over  with  me — I  am  ruined." 
"  Nought  o'  t'  sort — nought  o'  t'  sort ;  never 
ye  fear ;  ye're  in  a  friend's  house,  ye're  not  at  Nan 
Ticeall's  now.  No  soul  li\'ing  will  ever  know-" 
"  Where  is  Mr.  Wren  ?" 
"  Oh,  he  walked  home  directly  ye  fell  asleep, 
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as  sober  as  a  judge.  He's  a  very  temperate 
man,  Is  the  Rev-  Mr.  Wren,  a  very  proper  man 
for  t'  cloth.     I  never  knew  any  one  so  fit." 

"  How  much  did  I  drink  ?"  T  should  not 
have  asked,  for  that  implied  that  I  could  not 
remember,  and  gave  him  the  liberty  of  saying 
whatever  he  had  a  mind. 

"  Drink  !  I  never  tak  any  notice  o'  what  folks 
drink  in  my  house,  but  Mr.  Fielding  says  ye 
drank  like  a  whale,  almost  emptied  the  bottle, 
and  he's  sorry  he  didn't  stop  ye." 

"  I  feel  very  ill ;  what  o'clock  is  it  ?" 

"  It's  just  going  to  strike  ten  ;  but  ye'd  better 
stay  here  all  night." 

"  Never ;  I  have  been  sadly  too  long  among 
devils  and  damned  spirits." 

"  Ay,  ay,  Sir,  it's  a  sore  thing  to  get  drunk : 
drunken  folks  dream  o'  queer  things.  Where 
are  ye  going  ?" 

"  Home,  if  I  have  one." 

"  Then  ye'd  better  take  a  cup  o'  tea  before  ye 

go- 

"  I  cannot  wait ;  the  house  is  too  hot  for  me ; 

it  smells  of  brimstone." 

"  Nay,  what !  I'm  sure  the  devil  '11  not  fetch  ye 
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before  ye  take  a  cup  o'  tea.  It's  here 
ready-" 

I  took  a  cup  of  tea  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
walked  out  of  the  house. 

I  went  honae  sober  enough  and  horrified.  I 
had  not  been  above  a  minute  in  my  room,  when 
Richard  came  in,  stared  me  straight  in  the  face, 
and  then  turned  round  upon  his  heel  without 
saying  a  word,  and  went  out.  In  about  a 
minute  after  this  mine  hostess  came  in,  did  the 
same,  and  left  the  room  with  as  much  scorn  and 
contempt  as  if  I  had  been  just  then  placed  as 
a  scamp  in  the  pillory. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

I  FOUND  mine  host  and  hostess  in  the 
morning  determined  to  carry  on  the  scorn  and 
contempt,  of  which  they  had  given  me  a  speci- 
men the  preceding  night.  I  also  found  that  I 
was  not  now  before  them,  as  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, able  to  hold  up  my  head  and  to  order  them 
out  with  an  unfaltering  and  peremptory  voice. 
I  hung  down  my  head,  and  was  passive  under 
every  insult  they  could  and  did  offer-  Instead 
of  my  ordering  them  out  of  the  room,  they 
seemed  very  much  inclined  to  order  me  out,  or 
rather   to  drive  me  out  by  the   expression    of 
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scorn  and  contempt  in  their  countenances,  far 
more  painful  and  indeed  intolerable  than  any  by 
word 

After  indulging  in  the  most  melancholy  fore- 
bodings, for  some  time,  I  determined  to  walk  out 
upon  the  high-road,  and  hear  what  people  had  to 
sav.  Stavino;  in  the  house  would  not  undo  what 
had  happened,  and  could  serve  only  to  heighten 
my  fears  and  increase  my  wretchedness.  Out 
of  doors  therefore  I  went,  with  an  assumed  ap- 
pearance of  fearlessness. 

I  went  through  the  fields  for  seclusion,  for  1 
blushed  at  the  bare  idea  of  meeting  any  one, 
much  more  any  respectable  person.  I  should 
have  escaped  better  if  I  had  preferred  the  high- 
road, for  I  had  not  proceeded  more  than  a  field- 
length,  w^hen  I  perceived,  advancing  before  me, 
Mr.  Landrake,  the  steward.  He  was  on  horse- 
back :  for  there  were  gates  all  the  way  out  of 
one  inclosure  into  another.  Did  he  know  of  my 
degradation  last  night '?  I  could  not  answer  the 
question,  and  feared  to  look  him  in  the  face. 
He  was  so  exceedingly  courteous  and  complai- 
sant, that  I  soon  saw  he  had  heard  nothing, 
and,  though  conscience  makes  us  cowards,  I  was 
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in  some  degree  reassured.  He  shook  hands, 
spoke  with  a  patronizing  air,  told  me  that  Mr. 
Courtley  was  dangerously  ill,  could  not  recover, 
that  the  living  would  certainly  be  vacant  soon, 
and  that  I  had  his  best  wishes,  and  should  have 
his  best  endeavours  to  get  it  me.  Farther,  he 
paid  me  the  compliment  to  say,  that  there  never 
was,  in  the  memory  of  man,  as  irreproachable  a 
curate  in  the  parish  before. 

I  never  felt  so  forcibly  before  the  truth  of 
Shakespeare's  remark,  which  has  long  since 
passed  into  a  proverb :  "  conscience  makes 
cowards  of  us  all."  I  trembled  all  over,  and 
know  not  to  this  day  what  I  said.  I  knew  that 
if  he  had  not  heard,  he  soon  would.  All  that  I 
can  remember  is,  that  I  endeavoured  to  be  as 
respectful  to  him  as  he  was  to  me.  My  mishap 
last  night  could  not  have  happened  at  a  more 
unfortunate  time ;  just  when  the  living  was,  as 
it  were,  within  my  grasp,  and  I  had  friends  able 
and  willing  to  support  my  application.  I  had 
not  proceeded  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  I 
met  several  clergymen  whom  I  knew.  They, 
too,  were  exceedingly  civil,  and  congratulated  me 
on  my  early  presentation  to  the  rectory  of  Ben- 
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well.  They  too,  like  Mr.  Landrake,  had  evi- 
dently not  heard  what  had  happened,  or  they 
would  have  been,  1  thought,  more  distant  and 
less  complimentary. 

At  the  corner  of  the  ivy  ruin  I  saw  Miss 
Caroline  Elizabeth  Bullock,  who,  the  instant  she 
saw  me,  turned  back  and  fled  at  her  utmost 
speed,  as  if  very  much  afraid.  I  was  shown  into 
the  drawing-room,  and,  in  a  minute  the  squire 
made  his  appearance.  I  expected  a  stern  rebuke, 
a  foul  countenance,  and  flattening  scurrility.  I 
was  never  more  mistaken.  He  shook  my  hand 
with  the  affection  of  my  own  father,  and  then 
turned  his  head  to  hide  the  tears  which  ran  dovvn 
his  face,  and  was  some  time  before  he  turned  to 
speak,  or  could  speak. 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Rechab,  why  did  you  not  keep  out 
of  that  villain's  house,  as  I  advised  you  ?" 

"  I  was  deceived  by  a  deep-laid  artifice." 

"  That  does  not  excuse  you.  Did  not  I  tell 
you  that  he  was  as  deceitful  as  the  author  of  all 
evil  ?  What  could  you  expect  if  you  entered 
his  house  ?" 

I  now  detailed  to  him  the  whole  of  the 
stratagem,  how  Tity   invited    me  to    Whittle's 
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house,  how  warmly  they  congratulated  me  on  my 
near  prospect  of  the  living,  how  they  artfully 
avoided  pressing  me  to  drink,  how  Tity  decoyed 
mo  out  of  the  house,  while  Whittle  poisoned  the 
mixture,  and  how  suddenly  it  took  effect, 
pledging  my  life  that  I  drank  no  more  than 
Wren.  To  all  this  he  listened  with  great  im- 
patience, and  frequently  interrupted  me  to  cut 
the  recital  short. 

"  It  is  nonsense  talking  to  me  about  their 
artfulness  and  perfidy,  as  if  I  did  not  know  all 
this  and  much  more  long  since.  W^hat  you 
have  to  blame  yourself  for,  is,  darkening  his 
door  at  all,  on  any  pretext,  whatever  their  artifice 
might  have  been.  Indeed,  the  more  artful  they 
appeared,  the  more  suspicious  and  cautious  you 
should  have  been." 

"  I  see  all  that  now,  when  it  is  too  late-" 

"  And  do  vou  intend  to  enter  that  fellow's 
house  again  ?" 

"  Never !" 

"  Not  whatever  sort  of  a  reason  they  may 
urge  ?" 

"  Never  !" 

*'  Not  if  one  of  them  pretends  to  be  sick  ?" 
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*'  Never  !" 

"  What  would  you  do  then  in  such  a  case '?" 

"  Get  some  one  to  officiate  for  me." 

"  Good,  good  !  it  may  well  be  said,  that  it  is 
an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good.  My 
advice  to  this  effect  you  would  not  take,  but  I 
am  glad  you  will  take  it  now." 

"  Nothing  upon  earth  could  induce  me  to  set 
my  foot  on  his  threshold  again." 

"  Stick  to  that,  stick  to  that,  and  you  may 
redeem  yourself  still.  Oh  !  do  you  not  consider 
the  danger  you  are  in  ?" 

"  I  am  as  sensible  of  the  danger  as  I  can  be, 
but  am  so  shocked  at  it  and  my  own  impru- 
dence, that  I  cannot  say  I  consider  it,  for  I  dare 
not  and  so  do  not." 

"  Don't  you  know  that  Mr.  Landrake  may 
get  to  hear?" 

"  I  met  him  just  now,  and  he  evidently  had 
not  yet." 

"  But  he  may,  and  may  report  you  to  the 
rector." 

"  He  tells  me  that  Mr.  Courtley  is  danger- 
ously ill,  and  cannot  possibly  recover." 

"  Ah  !  see  you  not  your  danger  ?     Why,  the 
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living  is  within   an   inch  of  your   hand,  and  yet 
you  may  never  touch  it." 

"  I  know,  I  know  it !" 

"  But  my  representation,  I  have  no  doubt, 
will  stop  his  mouth ;  but  then  there  are  the 
neighbouring  clergy,  they  may  get  to  hear." 

"  I  met  three  of  them  just  after  I  left  Mr, 
Landrake,  hut  they  clearly  had  not." 

"  That  may  be,  but  they  may  hear,  and  some 
one  of  them  mav  be  ill-natured  and  mischievous 
enough  to  report  you  to  the  patron  or  the 
bishop." 

"  I  know  it,  and  do  not  think  it  improbable." 

"  What  would  you  do  if  they  should  ?" 

"  I  know  not,  and  cannot  think." 

"  But  if  nothing  else  happens,  I  know.  We 
must  tell  the  truth  and  prove  it ;  there  has  been 
foul  play,  and  no  christian,  be  he  deacon,  priest, 
or  bishop,  can  justly  blame  any  one  but  Willy 
and  his  subaltern  Tity.  Yes,  we  must  and  we 
will  lay  the  blame  on  those  who  are  to  blame ; 
the  sin  hes  at  their  door,  and  justice  requires 
that  they  and  they  only  should  take  the  conse- 
quences. But  now,  Mr.  Rechab,  let  me  beg  of 
you  to  be  cautious  in  future ;  now  is   the  time 
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for  you  to  be  circumspect,  if  you   ever   were   in 
your  life ;  this  is  the  critical  moment  !" 

"  I  will,  I  will ;  so  as  I  have  suffered,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  I  shall." 

"  Your  great  caution  lies  in  keeping  out  of 
the  way  of  Whittle  and  of  those  connected  with 
him  and  who  play  into  his  hands.  If  T  were 
you  I  w^ould  never  speak  to  them." 

"  I  never  will  again." 

"  I  think  you  told  me  you  had  a  father  and 
mother  living,  and  such  a  father  as  I  had  hardly 
ever  heard  of  before.  Don't  you  know,  that  they 
may  be  informed,  and  that  you  may  send  their 
gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  ?" 

My  emotion  was  so  overpowering,  that  I 
could  not  speak,  which  he  observed,  and  so 
went  on. 

"  Well,  well,  we  can  be  far  more  than  a 
match  for  your  enemies  as  to  the  past,  and  if 
you  take  care  for  the  future,  you  will  soon,  I 
have  no  doubt,  be  in  possession  of  the  living. 
It  is  well  worth  taking  care  for,  Mr.  Rechab. 
The  income  with  the  house  properly  repaired 
will  make  you  very  comfortable  and  very  respect- 
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able.  You  may  then  marry  very  well.  The 
Rector  of  Benwell  with  £400  per  annum  and  a 
good  parsonage,  may  easily  enough  get  a  lady 
with  £10,000." 

He  now  left  me,  and  in  less  than  a  minute 
in  came  my  evidently  intended.  Sure  enough 
she  had  been  eaves-dropping  in  some  corner, 
and  had  heard  every  syllable  that  had  passed 
between  us. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Rechab,  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 
You  know  enough  by  this  time,  I  think,  of 
Willy  Whittle." 

"  Far  more  than  enough,  but  not  more 
than  I  shall  remember  to  the  last  day  I  have  to 
live." 

"  I  begin  to  be  quite  sure  now,  that  you  will 
never  go  to  his  house  again." 

"  I  began  last  night,  and  my  assurance  now 
is  doubly  sure." 

"  What !  I  understand  Mr.  Courtley  is  very 
ill  and  cannot  live  long,  perhaps  not  many  days. 
You  will  soon  get  the  living." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  soon  be  vacant,  and 
I  can  merely  say,  I  hope  I  shall  get  it." 
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"  Oh,  you  are  sure  of  it.  Papa  will  get  it 
you.  We  shall  be  enabled  to  live  in  great 
respectability." 

It  is  strange  that  that  little  monosyllable  we, 
being  the  first  person  plural,  did  not  startle  me ; 
but,  after  what  had  been  said,  somehow  I  looked 
upon  her  as  my  own,  though  I  doubt  if  that 
monosyllable  constituted  an  engagement  in  law. 
I  immediately  rephed, 

"  Yes,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
sooner  the  better." 

"  You  must  get  the  house  repaired  and  keep 
an  open  carriage." 

I  was  just  opening  my  mouth  for  a  reply, 
when  her  father's  entrance  stopped  it,  and  she 
left  the  room  as  he  entered  it.  No  doubt  he 
had  heard  what  she  said,  and  thought  she  had 
said  enough.  I  thought  so,  whether  he  did  or 
not-  Assuming  the  existence  of  an  engagement, 
when  no  formal  proposal  had  been  made  or 
accepted,  was  such  a  novel  mode  of  making  a 
match  as  I  had  never  heard  of  before. 

I  told  him  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Blackwells, 
and  he  was  very  angry  at  the  way  in  which  I 
had  submitted  to  it.     He  said  that  such  passive 
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submission  was  always  understood  to  imply 
conscious  guilt,  which  belonged  not  to  me,  but 
to  Willy  and  Tity,  and  that  I  should  have 
spoken  fiercely  to  them  and  threatened  an 
appeal  to  the  Rector.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  I 
will  put  an  end  to  that ;  I  will  go  home  with 
you,  and  together  we  will  make  the  house  too 
hot  for  them." 

But  our  conversation  ran  principally,  though 
not  solely,  on  the  evidence  we  should  bring  for- 
wards to  prove  the  foul  trick,  which  had  been 
played  upon  me.  Fielding  would  espouse  the 
cause  of  Willy,  had  done  so,  and  would  be  pre- 
pared to  swear  anything.  So  also  would  Tity 
for  the  cause  would  be  his  own.  The  servant- 
girl  was  the  only  one  we  could  rely  upon,  but 
was  it  quite  certain  that,  in  despite  of  Willy's 
intimidation  she  would  stand  to  what  she  had 
declared  to  the  neighbours  ?  I  was  afraid  she 
would  not.  She  was  unknown,  and  I  thought 
her  character  questionable.  Just  as  we  reached 
the  rectory  and  were  about  to  enter  the  garden- 
gate,  she  passed  us  and  immediately  afterwards 
began  to  sing. 

"  Oh,"  said  I  to  myself,   "  I  know  that  girl. 
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She  is  the  gipsy  I  met  long  since  with  her 
blind  father  in  the  valley  before  my  father's 
house.  I  gave  him  a  shilling.  Yes,  yes,  she 
will  be  a  faithful  friend  to  me,  and  a  match  for 
Willy  and  Tity  both." 

We  were  no  sooner  in  the  house,  than  I  called 
Blackwell  and  his  wife  into  the  room,  and  then 
the  Squire  talked  them  over,  rated,  abused, 
threatened,  and  so  effectually  intimidated,  that 
they  became  humble  and  submissive  enough  to 
tie  my  shoe-strings ;  the  tempest  cleared  the 
atmosphere,  and  all  now  was  calm  and 
serene. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

I  WAS  quite  surprised  next  morning  to  see 
the  cringing  servility  of  the  Blackwells.  They 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other,  v^hich  could 
please  most,  and  they  railed  against,  and  lashed, 
and  vituperated  Willy,  so  as  the  Squire,  with  all 
his  malice  and  hatred  of  the  drover,  was  quite 
unqualified  to  do.  He  had  not  half  their 
eloquence,    such     as     it     was.  Though     I 

knew  the  hollowness  of  all  this,  and  was  as 
much  disgusted  with  it  as  with  their  previous 
insolence,  yet  I  determined  to  make  mvself 
agreeable,  and  if  possible,  as  much  as  lay  in  me, 
to  live  in  peace  with  them. 

And   now    when   my    trouble,   such   as   had 
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never  assailed  me  before,  was,  I  thought, 
blown  over,  I  vowed  a  solemn  dedication  of 
myself  to  the  seclusion  of  the  most  ascetic 
recluse,  until  the  living   should  become  vacant, 

and  it  should  be  decided  who  shovild  have  it. 
I  thought  I  could  not  fall  into  any  snare,  if  I 
kept  out  of  the  way  where  one  was,  or  might 
be  laid ;  and  so,  until  the  time  aforesaid,  I 
abjured  all  intercourse  with  my  fellow-man, 
save  those  I  lived  with,  and  whose  presence  I 
could  not  altogether  shun.  Why  do  men 
immure  themselves  in  an  hermitage,  but  to  be 
out  of  the  way  of  those  temptations,  which 
heretofore  have  most  easily  beset  them  ?  The 
idea  is  excellent,  and  so  therefore  I  will  shut 
myself  up  in  my  room,  bound  by  a  vow  never 
to  quit  it  until  it  shall  be  perfectly  safe  to  do  so. 
With  this  vow  fixed  in  my  heart,  I  took  up  a 
book  with  an  intention  to  go  through  the  whole 
of  it  before  I  did  any  thing  else,  when  mine 
hostess  brought  to  me  a  letter.  It  was  a 
citation  to  the  Archdeacon's  visitation  at 
Norwich.  Talk  about  vows,  and  resolutions, 
deep-rooted,  and   immovable !     I    know   not  if 
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man  can  perpetrate  a  greater  absurdity.  I 
meant  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  every  body, 
and  now,  maugre  all  I  could  think  or  do,  I  was 
dragged  into  the  midst  of  a  great  and  motley 
crew,  parsons,  churchwardens  and  spectators, 
male  and  female. 

How  then  was  I  to  keep  aloof  from  Willy, 
completely  out  of  speaking  distance.  He  was 
one  of  the  churchwardens,  and  must  make  his 
appearance,  for  he  was  to  be  sworn  in  for  the  next 
year.  Trust  him  for  finding  me  out,  ay,  and 
for  keeping  closer  to  me  than  any  one  else,  not 
from  love,  but  to  elevate  his  son-in-law  on  the 
wreck  of  my  ruin-  He  knew  full  well  that  one 
man  rises  bv  another  man's  downfall.  Well, 
what  could  I  do  ?  What  ought  1  to  do  ?  What 
course  would  be  the  most  prudent,  and  the 
best  ?  I  thought  absence  the  best,  and  set  about 
making  an  excuse,  and  sending  it  in  a  note  by 
the  clerk  to  the  archdeacon ;  but  on  attempting 
to  write,  I  discovered,  not  a  difficulty,  but  an 
impossibility  in  assigning  any  reason,  which 
might  not  with  truth  be  contradicted  by  the 
people  I  lived  with,  and  by  Willy  the 
churchwarden.     I    feared   to   allege    ill    health, 
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because,  should  the  Archdeacon  hear  of  my 
recent  disgrace,  he  might  think  that  my 
indisposition  proceeded  from  that ;  and,  more- 
over, my  mortal  foe,  the  drover,  might  be 
sharp  and  wicked  enough  to  suggest  that. 
Above  all  things,  I  could  not  endure  the  idea 
of  the  venerable  dignitary  suspecting  such  a 
reason.  I  determined  therefore  at  all  events 
to    go. 

My  next  consideration  was,  how  to  proceed 
when  there,  in  order  to  avoid  not  only  mischief, 
but  all  temptation  and  danger.  Well,  Willy 
was  my  enemy,  but  the  Squire  was  my  friend. 
What  else  had  I  to  do,  but  to  stick  close  to  the 
latter,  and  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  the 
former.  I  decided  therefore  on  never  speaking 
to  my  enemy  or  his  compeers,  and  on  being 
constantly  at  the  side  of  Mr  Bullock.  In  that 
case,  I  concluded  that  my  enemy  durst  not  assail 
me,  were  he  ever  so  desirous. 

Having,  ever  since  I  came,  lived  in  great 
retirement  at  Benwell,  I  went  to  Norwich  early 
in  the  morning,  in  order  that  I  might  meet  and 
converse  with  as  many  of  the  clergy  as  pos- 
sible before  we  attended  Divine  service  in  the 
cathedral. 
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I  went  to  the  Norfolk  Hotel,  and  found 
several  there  before  me.  Two  proposed  to 
perambulate  the  town  with  me,  or,  at  least,  a 
great  part  of  it.  Forth  then  we  sallied  to 
survey  this  city  in  an  orchard,  so  called  from 
the  intermixture  of  its  houses  with  trees-  We 
visited  the  castle  on  a  hill,  commanding  a  tine 
view  of  the  city,  the  guildhall,  the  public  library, 
the  county  hospital,  the  bridewell,  buUt  of  flints, 
remarkable  for  being  beautifully  cut  into  regular 
little  squares  without  any  visible  cement,  the  six 
bridges  over  the  Yare,  and  some  of  the  twelve 
gates  of  the  city. 

It  was  now  nearly  eleven,  and  we  returned  in 
haste  to  prepare  for  the  minister.  In  turning 
the  corner  of  a  street,  whom  should  I  cast  my 
eye  upon  but  Willy,  and  Tity,  and  Fielding  ! — 
the  deadly  trio,  whom  I  dreaded  most,  and  with 
the  greatest  reason.  They  must  be  brewing 
mischief.  Tity  and  W^illy  had  business  here, 
but  what  had  Fielding  to  do  ?  He  was  neither 
churchwarden  nor  in  any  way  •  concerned  with 
the  visitation.  They  saw  me  as  soon  as  I  saw 
them,  and,  as  they  were  on  the  same  side  of  the 
street,  I  was  just  going  to  cross  over 
to    the    other     side,    when     I    observed    that 
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they  crossed  over,  no  doubt  to  avoid  a 
collision.  I  observed,  too,  that  they  took 
no  notice  of  me,  but  appeared  as  if 
they  did  not  see  me.  This,  to  me,  was 
agreeable  enough.  If  they  wished  to  shun  me, 
there  would  be  mutual  repulsion,  and  my  task 
would  be  very  easy.  I  could  not  but  regard 
them  with  suspicion,  and  walk  past  them  as 
any  man  would  have  done  past  so  many 
vipers. 

In  the  cathedral,  I  was  struck  with  admiration 
rather  than  with  veneration  or  respect  at  the 
ostentatious  display  of  ecclesiastic  pageantry 
and  pride.  I  approve  as  much  as  most  men, 
of  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  our  church, 
and  of  the  different  orders  and  grades  among 
her  clergy,  but  here  was  a  specimen  of  what 
men  call  a  hierarchy.  The  question  occurred 
to  me,  I  know^  not  how  or  why,  was  this  a 
faithful  representation,  or  ever  intended  to  be, 
of  the  hierarchy  in  heaven  ?  of  angels  and 
archangels,  cherubim  and  seraphim  '?  Here 
certainly,  there  were  dignitaries  as  they  are 
called,  in  their  stalls  with  canopies,  and  finials  of 
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exquisite     and     most    elaborate    workmanship, 
distinguished   pre-eminently    above   priests  and 
poor  working  curates  by  their  robes  and  their 
position.     They  wore  an  authoritative  and  com- 
manding aspect,  while  others,  the  inferior  clergy, 
as  they  are  called,  eyed    them   occasionally  by  a 
side  glance,  as  if  with    awe  and    fear.       Were 
these  dignitaries  so  named,  as  the  etymology  of 
the  word  would  suggest,  for  their  super-eminent 
worth,  and  sanctity,  and  usefulness — or  for  their 
superior  good  fortune,  their  possession  of  much 
wealth,  family  connections,  or  influential  friends  ? 
Did  God  make  this  distinction,  or  man  without, 
not  God's  permission,  but  his  wish  ?     No  more 
of  it.     I  wiU  not  attempt  to  answer  the  question. 
God's  way  is  to  us  in  the  deep,   and  his  path  in 
the  great  waters.       Certes,  the  distinction  here- 
after will  be  for  worth,  not  for  human  friendship 
or  liking,  or  temporal  riches.     There  is  no  sucli 
thing   as  buying  rank   in   the  hierarchy   above. 
I  was  pleased  with  the  chaunting  of  boys,  inter- 
mingled with  the  deep  and  solemn  bass  of  men, 
and  I  admired,  with  a  thrilling  emotion  which  I 
cannot  describe,   the  tones  of  the  organ,  some- 
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times  creeping  along  the  capacious  vaulted  roof, 
and  anon  bursting  forth  like  a  hurricane,  as  if 
to  sweep  all  away  before  it. 

The  preacher,  a  young  Irish  adventurer, 
instituted  to  a  living  as  soon  as  he  had  taken 
priest's  orders,  delivered  a  very  plain  discourse 
on  justification,  a  subject  of  no  mean  importance. 
Every  word  of  it  was  compiled  from  a  batch  of 
sermons  on  the  subject,  with  the  exception  of  a 
sentence  or  two  in  compliment  to  the  Arch- 
deacon, and  other  powers  that  be,  which  showed 
that  he  had  sense  and  ambition  enough  to  look 
forward  to  still  higher  preferment. 

In  coming  out  of  the  part  where  Divine 
service  was  performed,  to  a  room  where  the 
visitation  was  to  be  held,  I  observed  Mr. 
Bullock  accost  the  Archdeacon,  and  was  near 
enough  to  overhear  him  say  : 

"  We  never  had  such  an  able  and  irreproach- 
able curate  before.  The  good  he  has  done  in 
the  parish  I  have  not  now  time  to  tell  you,  but 
I  will  on  the  first  opportunity." 

The  Squire  then  retreated  a  few  yards,  and 
the  Archdeacon  looked  round  as  if  for  some 
one  he  wanted  to  speak  to.     As  soon  as  his  eye 
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lighted  upon  me,  he  took  hold  of  my  arm,  and 
requested  me  to  sit  near  him. 

The  names  of  all  the  incumbents  and  curates 
in  the  archdeaconry  were  called  over,  and 
sundry  remarks  made  on  the  state  of  different 
churches,  the  communion  plate,  churchyard, 
&c.,  and  on  the  regularity  and  time  of  Divine 
service  performed  in  each.  Some  church- 
wardens were  reprimanded  and  threatened  for 
non-repairs  of  the  church  fabric,  some  curates 
for  performance  of  duty  at  inconvenient  hours 
in  the  day,  some  for  neglect  of  pastoral 
superintendence,  and  some  for  employing  Dr. 
Drop. 

Some  of  the  clergy  were  grown  gray  in 
the  service,  having  been  all  their  lives,  and 
still  being  curates.  One  especially  had  been 
forty  years  curate  of  the  same  church,  was 
universally  admitted  to  be  a  man  of  very 
superior  abilities  and  attainments,  and  of  un- 
impeachable moral  conduct,  and  was  still  a 
curate.  When  I  answered  to  my  name,  the 
archdeacon  took  the  opportunity  to  pay  me  a 
very  high  compliment,  saying,  among  other 
things,  that  he  believed,  thoudi    he   meant  no 
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disparagement  to  any  one,  no  other  curate  in 
his  archdeaconry  had,  in  the  same  space  of 
time,  accomplished  so  much  good. 

He  then  proceeded  to  his  charge,  as  a  com- 
position a  masterpiece,  I  confess,  containing 
sundry  remarks  and  exhortations  to  the  clergy 
— the  junior  especially — all  which  were  com- 
mended at  the  time,  and  forgotten  as  soon  as 
the  meeting  was  over. 

While  the  clergy,  churchwardens,  and  spec- 
tators were  leaving,  he  told  me  that  Mr. 
Courtley  was  already  as  good  as  defunct,  and 
that  he  had  no  doubt  I  should  be  presented 
to  the  rectory,  that  he  should  be  glad  to  see 
me  often  at  his  house ;  and  he  concluded  with 
inviting  me  to  dinner  on  Wednesday  week  to 
meet  some  of  the  eler<ry. 

We  then  returned  to  the  inn.  All  the  clergy 
I  knew,  and  some  I  had  never  seen  before  con- 
gratulated me  on  my  good  fortune,  meaning,  of 
course,  my  early  institution  to  Benwell.  They 
spoke  as  if  I  had  been  the  rector  already,  and 
some  jocularly  recommended  Miss  Caroline 
Bullock  for  a  wife ;  they  dilated  on  her  fortune, 
which  I   now   believed   would    be  £10,000   in 
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hand,  and  perhaps  something  more  afterwards, 
on  her  beauty  which  I  had  never  yet  seen,  and 
on  her  accomphshments  which  I  had  yet  to  live 
and  learn.  I  mean  not,  however,  to  speak  dis- 
paragingly of  her  person  and  education ;  they 
were  both  respectable,  but  I  think  no  more  than 
mediocre,  and  I  liked  her  no  worse  for  that.  I 
had  no  ambition  to  marry  a  blue-stocking,  or, 
like  Addison,  one  much  above  me. 

I  had  lost  sight  of  Mr.  Bullock,  though  I 
had  intended  him  to  be  my  convoy,  and  to 
defend  me  by  his  very  look  from  all  approaches 
of  an  enemy.  Upon  inquiry,  I  learned  that  he 
had  gone  home  immediately  after  the  charge. 
And  home  I  too  determined  to  go  without  a 
moment's  delay ;  I  was  quite  sure  I  should  be 
safe,  the  instant  I  was  again  within  tlie  inclosure 
of  my  little  cell.  I  left  the  clergy,  who  seemed 
about  to  stay  there  to  dine,  and  set  off  to  Ben- 
well  by  the  nearest  route ;  but  I  was  no  sooner 
in  the  street,  than  I  found  myself  accosted  by 
one  of  my  parishoners,  whom  I  had  often  seen 
at  church,  and  also  at  his  own  home,  whose 
name  was  Perfect.  He  lived  at  the  little  hamlet 
of  Tilsey,  in  the  parish,  and  near  Mr.  Bullock's, 
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where  he  officiated  as  churchwarden,  though 
never  sworn  into  office.  He  did  so  at  Mr. 
Bullock's  request,  in  order  to  keep  good  order 
on  a  Sunday  in  that  part  of  the  parish,  and  I 
believe  the  Squire  gave  him  some  small  remu- 
neration. I  knew  him  to  be  a  most  respectable 
man,  and,  for  the  Squire's  sake  as  well  as  from 
real  goodness  of  heart,  a  friend  to  me. 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Rechab,  are  you  not  going  to 
dine  with  us  ?" 

"  With  whom  ?" 

"  With  Mr.  Bullock  and  me." 

"  I  have  just  been  told  that  Mr.  Bullock  is 
gone  home." 

"  I  don't  think  he  is.  I  never  knew  him  do 
so  before.  He  has  always  dined  at  the  parish 
expense,  whenever  he  has  attended  a  visitation  ; 
but  if  he  is,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  dine ;  a  dinner  is  always  prepared,  and  you 
know  the  parish  always  pays." 

"  No  !  I  had  much  rather  be  excused.  I  want 
to  be  at  home  !" 

"  But  it  will  be  so  strange ;  the  clergyman 
has  always  dined  with  us." 
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"  My  absence  will  be  of  no  importance  ;  you 
can  dine  vvitbout  me  !" 

"  It  will  not  be  considered  respectful  to  the 
parish.  Besides,  this  is  the  way  to  make  the 
practice  go  into  disuse,  and  then  what  will  Mr. 
Bullock  think  f ' 

"  I  would  not  sit  down  at  the  same  table 
with  Mr.  Whittle  and  Mr.  Wren  for  all  that 
this  world  is  worth  !" 

"  Nor  would  I  if  I  were  you,  but  1  know  it 
to  be  a  fact  that  they  are  both  gone  home.^' 

"  Oh  !  Sir,  they  are  so  deceitful,  that  you  can 
be  sure  of  nothing  about  them.^^ 

"Well,  but  if  they  return,  we  will  imme- 
diately leave.  I  will,  if  I  should  ha\e  half 
finisht'd  my  dinner." 

"  I  am  sure  that  they  will  come." 

"  Oh  !  Sir,  they  dare  not  on  account  of  Mr. 
Bullock ;  they  know  that  he  will  not  dine  with 
them,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  the  reason 
they  have  gone  home.  If  they  dine,  it  will  be 
either  at  some  other  inn,  or  at  home." 

"  Well,  I  can  have  no  objections  to  dine  with 
Mr.  Builock  and  you.  When  will  the  dinner 
be  ready  ?" 
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"  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  on  the  table  as 
soon  as  we  get  there.  It  is  now  half-past  one, 
and  that  has  always  been  the  time." 

To  the  inn  we  posted  as  fast  as  we  could,  and 
dinner  was  soon  brought  in ;  still  we  waited, 
but  no  Mr.  Bullock  made  his  appearance.  I 
was  determined  to  leave  without  dinner,  but  the 
waiter  assured  us  that  Mr.  Whittle  and  Mr. 
Wren  had  left  word  that  they  should  not  dine 
there.  By  this  and  other  persuasions  I  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  sit  down  to  dinner.  An  excellent 
one  was  provided,  and,  as  had  always  been  done 
before,  two  bottles  of  wine  were  placed  on  the 
table.  We  each  took  two  glasses  at  dinner,  and 
then,  after  dinner,  1  wanted  a  pipe ;  Mr.  Perfect 
did  not  smoke,  but  he  said  he  would  vvait  until 
I  was  done.  When  I  had  finished  my  pipe,  I 
offered  to  walk  home  with  him,  but  he  said  that 
he  had  business  which  would  detain  him  till  a 
late  hour,  and  was  not  sure  indeed  that  he  could 
go  home  that  night.  "  Well  then,"  said  I,  "  I 
will  smoke  another  pipe,"  and  he  left  me. 

I  have  no  doubt  I  should  have  gone  home 
immediately,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  pipe. 
I  had  become  such  a  slave  to   it,  that,  when  I 
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had  abstained  for  three  or  four  hours,  as  was 
the  case  now,  it  was  not  one,  or  two,  or  even 
three  pipes  that  could  satisfy  me.  I  was  fully 
alive,  however,  to  my  danger,  and  until  half- 
past  four,  drank  no  more  than  two  glasses, 
which,  with  the  two  at  dinner  amounted  to  four. 
But  I  was  a  drunkard,  fully  confirmed,  and  I 
did  not  sufficiently  bear  that  in  mind.  I  now 
began  to  feel  an  insurmountable  longing  for 
more  wine,  and  a  determination  at  all  risks  to 
have  it.  At  that  time,  I  thought  it  exceedingly 
improbable  that  Tity  and  Willy  would  return, 
and  I  rang  the  bell  and  asked  the  waiter  if  he 
had  any  reason  to  believe  that  they  would. 
His  answer  was  that  they  said  they  would  not, 
that  he  had  not  seen  anything  of  them  since, 
and  that  was  a]]  he  knew  about  it. 

"  Do  you  wish,"  said  he,  "  to  be  quite 
alone  ?" 

"  I  do,  and  above  all,  not  to  be  seen  by 
them,  or  for  it  to  be  known  that  I  have  been 
here." 

"  Well,  then,  you  had  better  fasten  yourself 
in,  which  you  can  do.  I  will  take  care  that 
you  are  not  disturbed  by  any  one,   and,  if  you 
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should  take  too  much  wine,  you  have  no  oc- 
casion to  fear  ;  you  can  stay  here  all  night,  and 
you  may  rely  on  my  taking  all  possible  care  of 
you." 

Here  was  precious  encouragement  to  a  man, 
who,  God  knows,  did  not  stand  in  need  of 
any.  I  assented,  bolted  the  door,  and  now 
behold  me,  notwithstanding  all  my  past  troubles 
and  prospective  fears,  a  sohtary  sot  and  smoker. 
Oh  !  what  a  bewitching  thing  is  habitual  in- 
temperance !  Could  not  what  Mr.  Bullock 
had  said  deter  me  ?  Could  not  the  more  than 
probability,  the  all  but  absolute  certainty,  of 
losing  the  living  of.  Benwell,  worth  £400  per 
annum,  and  which  was  now  just  within  my 
grasp  ?  No ;  I  was  a  confirmed  sot,  and 
therefore  should  have  adopted  the  only  pre- 
ventive in  existence,  teetotalism.  If  I  had  done 
so,  I  should  not  have  tasted,  and  the  taste  by 
consequence,  could  not  have  impelled  me  to 
excess.  Avoiding  excess  is  far  more  difficult 
than  guiding  the  chariot  of  the  sun.  The 
advice  "  in  medio  tutissimus  ibis,"  was  good  to 
Phaeton,  but  wholly  inapplicable  to  a  confirmed 
sot.     Here  there  is  no  middle   course  ;   he  must 
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be  either  a  drunkard,  constantly  committing 
himself,  or  else  a  teetotaller  always,  as  long  as 
he  is  so,  safe  and  secure.  When  I  first  en- 
tered the  inn,  I  had  no  desire  for  anything  to 
drink,  nor  should  I  have  had,  if  drink  had  not 
created  it. 

I  now  gave  the  ftiU  reins  to  the  inebriate's 
fondness  for  liquor.  I  drank  and  smoked,  as 
if  I  had  had  nothing  to  lose,  nothing  to  fear. 
It  was  a  pity  or  misfortune  that  Mr.  Perfect 
did  not  remain,  for  there  is  no  question  that 
the  sight  of  him,  and  his  proximity  to  Mr. 
Bullock,  would  have  effectually  deterred  me, 
and,  whatever  had  been  the  drunkard's  uneasi- 
ness circum  prcBCordia,  have  kept  me,  to  say  the 
least,  in  a  decent  condition.  It  was  a  pity, 
some  one  may  say,  that  so  much  wine  should 
have  been  brought  upon  the  table,  say  rather, 
the  great,  real  and  only  pity  was,  that  I  should 
have  acquired  the  taste,  for  one  who  has,  when 
he  once  begins,  will  have  it.  I  should  have 
called  for  what  I  wanted,  and  paid  for  it  out  of 
my  own  purse-  It  was  a  pity,  too,  that  I  was 
not,  as  I  ought  to  have  been,  fnlly  persuaded 
that   Messrs.  Willy,  Tity  and   the  Polar   Bear 
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were  lurking  about,  and  that,  though  I  saw  them 
not,  they  would  take  care  to  see  nae. 

I  drank  quick,  and  in  the  course  of  about  an 
hour  became  excessively  tipsy,  and  then,  the 
longing  having  been  satisfied,  saturated,  indeed, 
ad  nauseam,  I  began  to  be  sensible,  so  far  as 
I  had  any  sense  left,  that  I  was  in  imminent 
and  most  awful  danger,  and  remorse  began  to 
gnaw  at  my  heart.  Tipsy  as  I  was,  excessively 
so,  I  had  sense  to  perceive  my  utter  incapability 
of  walking  home,  and,  had  I  been  able,  my 
more  than  utter  unfitness,  if  that  be  not  a 
solecism,  for  the  sight  of  any  respectable  person. 
J  determined  to  fall  asleep  on  a  sofa,  anH,  when 
I  should  awake,  to  have  some  tea.  I  did  so, 
and  was  of  course,  during  my  sleep,  unconscious 
cff  what  occurred  in  reference  to  myself,  my 
welfare  and  prospects. 

I  awoke  about  half  past  seven  by  my  watch, 
as  terrified  as,  I  believe,  any  man  ever  was,  of 
the  most  painful  execution.  I  was  considerably 
sobered,  and  the  first  thino;  I  did  was  to  g-o 
and  look  at  the  door.  It  was  unbolted,  and 
partly  open.  What  could  be  the  meaning  of 
this  ?     Was  that    waiter    in  league    with    mv 
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mortal  enemies  ?  It  was  not  impossible,  rather, 
not  improbable.  Men  have  murdered  for 
money ;  men  have  betrayed  their  native  country 
for  money.  Oh  !  what  have  men  not  done 
from  that  root  of  all  evil,  the  love  of  money  ? 
Yes,  the  waiter  might  have  been  bribed.  "  It  is 
not  the  first  time,"  said  I,  "  that  I  have 
suffered  by  bribery  and  corruption,"  and  I 
thought  of  Hireton  and  the  fellowship.  I  rang 
the  bell,  and  asked  the  waiter  for  an  explana- 
tion. The  one  he  gave  was,  that  I  had  not 
perfectly  shut  the  door  when  I  l)olted  it,  and 
that  consequently  I  had  not  fastened  it ;  that 
he  soon  discovered  the  mistake,  but  that  I  was 
fast  asleep,  and  he  did  not  like  to  awake  me ; 
and,  lastly,  that  I  had  no  occasion  to  be  at  all 
concerned  about  it,  for  he  was  quite  sure  no  one 
had  been  in  the  room  but  himself. 

Having  done  tea,  of  which  I  took  abundance, 
I  found  myself  much  more  sick  in  conscience 
than  in  bodily  health.  I  was  very  much 
sobered,  and  I  thought  myself  in  a  ^condition, 
so  far  as  appearance  of  intoxication  was  con- 
cerned, to  go  home.  Having  then  paid  for  the 
tea,  and  given  a  douceur   to   the  waiter,    who, 
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like  a  voter  at  a  municipal  election,  would 
take  a  fee  from  both  sides,  and  care  for  neither, 
I  started  in  good  earnest  and  great  haste.  At 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  I  called  at  a  chemist's 
shop,  and  drank  a  bottle  of  soda-water.  In 
turning  a  corner  of  the  last  street,  I  saw,  at 
some  distance,  my  three  enemies  striding  after 
me,  haste,  post  haste,  as  if  they  wanted  to  over- 
take me.  It  appears  they  had  not  gone 
home.  Where  then  had  they  been  ?  Oh ! 
the  sight  of  them  was  withering.  For  ought  I 
know,  they  might  have  been  in  the  room  where 
I  lay  drunk,  yea,  and  have  brought  a  hundred 
witnesses  with  them.  Verily,  if  a  man  wants 
to  piny  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  let  him 
get  drunk.  The  advice  came  down  from 
Heaven.  "  Be  sober,  for  your  adversary,  the 
devil,  as  a  roaring  lion,  walketh  about,  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour."  Yes,  if  you  wish  to 
defeat  him,  or  any  similar  foe,  be  sober.  I 
was  determined  they  should  not  overtake  me, 
if  that  was  their  intention,  and  by  such  exer- 
tion as  I  had  never  made  before,  I  reached 
home,  as  sober,  I  believe,  to  look  at,  as  if  I  had 
never  been  drunk  in  mv  life. 
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The  Blackwells  were  obsequiousness  itself — 
the  personification  of  abject  servility.  All  this 
1  knew  to  be  hypocrisy. 

"  Lord !"  said  I,  "  what  snakes  have  I  to  deal 
with  !  Enmity  here  usurps  the  garb  of  friend- 
ship, and  in  that  garb  out-friendships  friends>hip 
herself.  There  never  v/as  a  friend  so  courteous 
and  kind  as  they,  and  yet,  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, they  would  throw  the  first  stone  and  the 
last." 

It  was  plain  that,  as  yet,  they  knew  nothing 
of  the  visitation  dinner,  and  I  was  not  sure  that 
any  one  knew,  save  myself,  the  waiter,  and 
Him  who  knows  all  things.  But  there  was  a 
possibility,  and  that  made  me  miserable.  My 
mind  was  all  suspicion — imagination  of  evil  to 
come  without  positive  proof  that  it  ever  would 
come.  What  state  can  be  more  unhappy  ?  I 
should  not  have  been  so  much  so  if  all  had 
been  certainty  instead  of  surmise. 

I  went  to  bed  as  a  matter  of  course.  We 
go  to  bed  to  sleep,  but  that  could  not  now  be 
my  purpose.  I  could  not  but  wish  that  I  were, 
indeed,  the  ship-boy  on  the  high  and  giddy 
mast,  in  order    that  sleep    might  seal  up  my 
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eyes  and  rock  my  brains  in  the  cradle  of  the 
rude,  imperious  surge.  When  I  strove  to 
sleep,  the  occurrences  of  the  day  passed  in 
review  before  me,  and  ever  and  anon  some  of 
them  which  excited  my  fears,  drove  sleep  from 
my  eyes,  and  made  me  start  into  more  than 
wide  awake, 

I  heard  the  thrilhng  tones  of  the  organ,  and 
thought  of  the  last  trump  which  shall  awake 
the  dead.  I  saw  Mr.  Bullock,  who  would  be  a 
friend  to  me  if  I  would  be  one  to  myself,  speak 
to  the  Archdeacon  and  commend  me  as  a  model 
of  moral  conduct,  and  then  thought  of  my 
drunkenness  at  the  inn  reaching  his  ears,  and 
falsifying  every  word  that  he  had  said,  and  of  the 
confusion  of  face  with  which  I  must  meet  his 
eye,  when  I  saw  him  again.  Again  I  heard 
more  distinctly  than  before,  the  Archdeacon's 
compliment,  and  saw  the  effect  it  had  on  the 
audience,  and  then  thought  of  the  pain  and 
even  shame  with  which  he  would  have  to 
retract  what  he  had  said,  and  correct  his  mis- 
take. 

Again  the  congratulations  of  the  clergy 
courted  my  ears,    grateful  as    "  the    breezy   call 
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of  incense-breathing  morn,"  and  then  occurred 
to  me  the  scorn  and  derision  with  whioh  they 
would  turn  away  from  me  should  they  ever  hear 
of  my  gross  excess  at  the  inn.  But  worst  and 
most  appalling  of  all  was  the  idea  that  Willy, 
and  Tity,  and  Fielding  had  seen  me  as  I  lay 
drunk.  Imagination  pictured,  in  spite  of  all  I 
could  do  or  think  of  to  expel  it,  their  faces  and 
merriment,  their  glee  and  exultation  as  they 
passed  within  the  door,  and  triumphed  over  the 
said-to-be  paragon  of  moral  perfection;  Yea,  I 
could  not  but  fancy  that  I  saw  them  bringing 
the  clergy  to  look  at  me,  and  even  the  Arch- 
deacon himself. 

Extravagant  as  these  notions  were,  I  could 
not  exclude  them  from  my  mind.  Oh  !  there 
never  was  a  man  from  whose  eyelids  sleep  fled 
farther  than  it  did  from  mine.  I  really 
thought  that  I  should  have  lost  my  senses. 
Such  w^as  the  effect,  that  I  could  neither  sleep 
nor  remain  in  bed. 

About  twelve  o'clock,  I  got  up  and  looked 
out  of  the  window.  It  was  a  most  beautiful 
moonlight  night,  with  a  sti'ong  wind,  which 
drove  a  dark  cloud  now  and  then   rapidly  over 
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the  moon's  disc,  and  caused  a  gloom  for  a 
second  or  two,  and  then  all  was  bright  again 
and  exhilarating;.  I  felt  much  relieved  bv  the 
scene,  which,  in  some  degree,  diverted  the  cur- 
rent of  my  painful  thoughts,  and  I  dressed 
myself  with  an  intention  not  to  he  down 
again. 

I  was  sitting  in  a  chair  before  the  window, 
when,  about  one  o'clock,  a  black  cloud  passing 
over  the  moon's  face,  cast  a  corresponding 
obscurity  on  the  scene  before  me,  and  I  saw,  on 
the  high  road,  which  was  adjoining  the  garden 
before  the  house,  some  one  pass  and  look  up 
at  the  window,  pause  for  a  moment,  go  a  yard 
or  two,  and  then  pause  until  he  had  gone  out  of 
my  sight.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  recog- 
nise his  features,  or  to  decide  who  he  was  by 
his  stature  and  gait. 

In  about  a  minute  after,  I  saw  a  dog  nm 
hastilv  on  the  road  to  overtake  him,  and  that 
dog  it  was  impossible  for  me  not  to  know.  It 
was  Pollux,  and  the  man  therefore  must  be  Mr. 
Philpots.  Here  was  a  fresh  source  of  the 
keenest  anxiety.  I  dreaded  him  as  a  witness  to 
mv  misconduct,  and   could   not  think  that  he 
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was  about  the  house  at  this  untimely  hour  for 
any  purpose  friendly  to  me.  I  did  not  think 
that  he  was  a  thief,  but  I  took  him  to  be  a  spy 
— yet  what  could  he  spy  ?  I  determined  to  see 
him  return  were  I  to  wait  till  daylight. 

In  the  course  of  about  twenty  minutes,  the 
moon  was  cloudless  and  the  light  all  but  that 
of  broad  day,  when  he  returned,  but  so  close  to 
the  quickthorn  fence  of  the  garden,  that  I  could 
see  only  his  bust,  and  still  could  not  recognise 
him.  The  dog  I  saw  clearly,  and  knew.  He 
stood  a  minute  or  two  before  the  window,  and 
then  went  forwards,  which  was  in  the  direction 
to  the  Hung  Gate. 

1  could  not  conceive  the  meaning  of  all  this. 
I  thought  he  wanted  to  see  me,  but  could  not 
imagine  why.  His  appearance,  however,  had 
this  good  effect,  though  I  thought  ill  of  it 
— it  drew  my  mind  away  from  more  painful 
thoughts ;  and  at  dawn  of  day  i  went  to  bed, 
and  soon  fell  asleep. 
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